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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


As may be seen further on in these pages there is 
one great question on which we hope the British 
Cabinet will meet American wishes—or rather Franco-Ameri- 
can wishes, for France is in working alliance with the United 
States on the monetary question—but we cannot believe the 
rumour so persistently circulated in the States that the 
Arbitration craze is to be revived with the assent of the British 
Foreign Office. We can well understand that the advocates of 
Arbitration in the United States—the home of this particular fad 
—should resent their recent defeat and should feel bound to make 
the usual declaration that “public opinion is on their side,” but 
unless our Government is woefully misled, Great Britain will 
flatly decline to court a further rebuff simply to gratify a handful 
of enthusiasts, however amiable. Senator Gray, of Delaware—who is 
probably Mr. Cleveland’s sole supporter in the United States Senate 
—has recently stated to a Daily News interviewer that “attempts 
are now being made to frame a new treaty (Anglo-American 
Arbitration) which will be acceptable to the Senate.” In reply to a 
question as to whether “the Senate will insist that, under the 
coming treaty, it must give its consent each time before arbitration 
is invoked” the Senator said, “I am much afraid that it will. This 
seems an absurd plan, for it practically amounts to the passing of a 
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new treaty for each dispute; but the Senate is jealous of preserving 
its own power. It has the control of foreign relations, and it is 
determined that none of this control shall pass out of its hands.” 
It must therefore be taken as a fact that there is a movement in 
America to renew this wretched and bitter quarrel over Arbitra- 
tion, although the American promoters of the proposed treaty are 
constrained to admit that this Millennium-making document 
will only apply to trivial questions, and that the most they 
hope for is to persuade the Senate to discuss the submission 
of each dispute as it arises to an arbitral tribunal! In the 
name of common-sense what can be the object of drawing up 
a treaty, allowing the Senate to do what it may at any time do 
without a treaty? Senator Gray grants that no serious treaty 
providing for automatic arbitration would be acceptable to the 
Senate. We believe this to be true and undoubtedly the Senate 
acted in unison with American sentiment in rejecting the last 
treaty which Lord Salisbury acquiesced in with some reserve 
(vide his speech in the House of Lords, before the project was 
launched). There are in Great Britain a few demonstrative 
“ cranks” who passionately desire to plunge the universe into a con- 
dition of perpetual litigation. But there is no serious or general 
demand to resuscitate the abortive treaty, the mere discussion of 


which did more harm than its passage would have done good. It 
is to be hoped that the British Government will inform the 
American Executive that Great Britain desires to leave this sleep- 
ing dog alone. We trust that British and American politicians 
will read the very sensible remarks contributed to this National 
Review by our Washington correspondent, Mr. A. Maurice Low. 


Far the most important social and political episode 

THE Lorps of the past month was the triumphant procession 
Workurx, of the Workmen (Compensation for Accidents) 
Bill through the House of Lords—“ the hereditary 

enemy of the masses,” in the words of the tub-thumper. Not less 
striking or pregnant were Lord Salisbury’s contributions to the 
debates on the Bill, which he supported with a zeal and enthusiasm 
hardly second to that of Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons. 
When we last went to press the air—chiefly the Radical air—was 
charged with rumours of a coming revolt of Tory Peers, who were 
being earnestly exhorted by leading Opposition newspapers to 
“stand by their principles” and reject or at least mutilate this 
pernicious measure, which Mr. Asquith and his associates in the 
House of Commons had been willing to wound but afraid to strike. 
The Bill was also threatened with the perfectly sincere and dis- 
interested antagonism of men like Lord Wemyss, who disapprove 
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of such legislation on the very intelligible ground that it imposes 
an additional burden upon property without corresponding com- 
pensation. The strength of the Wemyss “cave” had not been 
disclosed, and was a subject of some speculation until Lord Wemyss 
practically threw up the sponge by declaring that he would not 
oppose the second reading of the Bill—i.e., not oppose its principle. 
This was to abandon the only logical and effective line of resistance 
for members of his school. When, therefore, the Bill was ex- 
pounded in the Lords by Lord Belper on behalf of the Ministry 
there remained only Lord Londonderry to offer serious criticism, 
and though very angry with the Bill, which he condemned with 
bell, book, and candle, even he abstained from dividing the House, 
and was content to demand that the iniquity be “materially 
amended.” Lord Salisbury closed the debate in a very short 
speech ot extraordinary power and persuasiveness which decisively 
settled the success of the measure with the Peers: it was read a 
second time, nemine contradicente, directly he sat down. Lord 
Londonderry had claimed to be the true repository of Conservative 
doctrine, with which he alleged the Bill to be in conflict; but the 
Prime Minister held that the Bill was perfectly consistent with 
Conservative principles, while it was introduced in accordance with 
Ministerial pledges. The gloomy prophecies which had been 
uttered that evening in regard to the measure were not justified by 
past experience in dealing with labour problems; and the House 
should not be dissuaded from making sound and healthy reforms by 
the notion that they must necessarily be afterwards applied, with- 
out reference to prudence or expediency, to cases and circumstances 
where their application would be unwise and unjust. The Bill was 
not Socialistic, for it put the burden, not on the State, but upon 
the individual. The present system was, however, Socialistic. 
Supposing there is a tremendous colliery accident, and fifty or a hun- 
dred persons are killed and their wives and children left destitute, 
who pays? The parish. “That is to say, I, with my five hundred 
acres of meadow land, who do not get the slightest profit from the 
mine, have to pay for the accident.” Could anything be more 
Socialistic than that? Lord Salisbury ended his remarkable speech 
by the declaration: “To my mind the great attraction of this Bill 


is that I believe it will turn out a great machinery for the saving 
of life.” 


The Bill rode through Committee in the House 
of Lords in six hours without meeting any serious 
obstacles. One substantial amendment was adopted abolishing the 
absurd provision inserted in the House of Commons compelling an 
employer to make good any deficiency in a mutual insurance fund 
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which had been passed by the Registrar of Friendly Societies as 
conferring a benefit equal to that conferred by the Bill. In accept- 
ing the amendment Lord Salisbury mercilessly dissected the pro- 
posal which had commended itself to the wisdom of the House of 
Commons :— 

‘« The great advantage of those associations is that they are voluntary associa- 
tions. That is to say they are managed by those whoform them. If the associa- 
tion is merely to be the employer in another shape ; if he is to be the master of all 
that the association does; if he is to decide what expenditure it should incur, 
and on what principles it should be conducted, it might be reasonable enough to 
make him responsible for any financial disaster that may happen. But what you 
are asked to do by this subsection is that-the workmen shall spend the money of 
the association as they please; that they shall have before their eyes no con- 
sequences of financial disaster as the result of mismanagement or carelessness ; 
what they spend shall in the long run, come what may, be made good by the 
employer, who has no voice whatever in the expenditure of the funds. Thatis the 
most unreasonable proposal, and I cannot conceive how it got into the Bill, Itis 
obvious that on conditions such as these no employer in his senses would join a 
scheme atall. To keep the clause as it stands amounts to saying that voluntary 
associations shall not exist. No man of commonsense would say to his workmen, 
however much he may esteem them, ‘Goin and vote your rules, spend your money 
as you like, whatever happens, at the end I shall pay the deficiency.’ I cannot 
conceive—I won’t say any man of business, but any man of sanity, entering into a 
contract of that kind,” 


On reconsideration the House of Commons endorsed Lord Salis- 
bury’s attitude and Mr. Chamberlain affirmed that “it would be 
found in practice that none of the alterations made by the Lords 
would injure the Bill as far as the workmen were concerned, or 
would in any way diminish the benefits they would receive under 
the Bill.” The “ disagreements ” between the Houses were conse- 
quently trifling and were all accommodated with difficulty. So 
this great social measure—perhaps the greatest of our generation— 
has been passed with the hearty concurrence of both branches of 
the Legislature and with the unhesitating assent of men of such 
widely divergent schools as Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain 
are supposed to be. Under the circumstances one is encouraged 
to hope that the apprehensions entertained by the coal masters as 
to the dismal effect of the Act upon their business may turn out 
to have been unduly pessimistic. So far as we know no other 
great industry is alarmed by the provisions of the new Act, and its 
supporters may at any rate claim for it that it is not the handi- 
work of statesmen indifferent to, or ignorant of, the conditions of 
British industry. 


In the course of the final debate on the Accidents 

Tue Wotr. Bill in the House of Lords the Prime Minister 
delivered a little homily full of mellow wisdom and 

instinct with that sympathetic statesmanship to which Great Britain 
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owes the proud fact that she alone among the great nations of the 
world contains a fairly satisfied people. We quote a portion of it: 
— There is a great danger of Socialism in the present day ; it is: 
an inclined plane down which we are tending to move, it is a snare 
which we should avoid in all our legislation ; but it is possible to. 
ery ‘Wolf’ when no wolf is there, and if you perpetually cry 
out ‘Socialism’ whenever an Act for the benefit of the people 
is introduced, you do not weaken the Socialistic propaganda by so 
doing. On the contrary, you destroy the argument which will be 
used against it, and you give to every Socialist reasoner a basis for 
saying that the arguments against his views are simply imaginary, 
and pointing to your own extravagances as his proof. I think that 
is the great danger of such language as my noble friend [Lord 
Wemyss] has used with regard to this Bill and one or two Bills 
besides. To my mind the line which is to be drawn in dealing with 
State interference is largely affected, if not entirely governed, by 
the question whether you are saving property or saving life. My 
noble friend is the head of an organization—I have sometimes. 
thought he is the only member of an organization—called the 
Liberty and Property League. The name is a most just one. 
Where property is in question I am guilty, like him, of erecting 
individual liberty as an idol, and of resenting all attempts to destroy 
or fetter it; but when you pass from liberty to life, in no 
well-governed State, in no State governed according to the 
principles of common humanity, are the claims of mere liberty 
allowed to endanger the lives of the citizens. Look at the tyranny, 
according to such principles, with which you deal with sailors. 
You do not allow men to go to sea in any cranky ship they please ; 
they are endangering their own lives and they are endangering the 
lives of other men, and for that reason their liberty must be 
restrained, and the State must be satisfied that the ship they go to 
sea in is fit to use. The same consideration applies to railways, 
applies to mines, applies to a thousand other things. The State 
has a right, and it is the duty of the State, to see to those interests 
which are represented by safety of life and limb in all its citizens ; 
and the claims of property to be free from interference, however high 
you put those claims, must bow and give way at once if the lives 
of the citizens of the State are in question.” 


After passing in brief review the long series of’ 

Sybil. measures, known as the Factory Acts, which 
were all fought with arguments and fears similar 

to those with which Lord Wemyss belabours the present Bill—and 
which experience has shown to be fallacious or illusory—Lord 
Salisbury concluded with these memorable words. Though 
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“ calculated to make Lord Eldon turn in his grave,” as was said on 
a famous occasion, they represent the true spirit of modern English 
Conservatism and should be taken to heart by all who call them- 
selves Conservatives and wish to keep abreast of the times:— 
“If anybody doubts the effect of this great series of legislation, 
I would ask him—it is not a very severe task to put upon him—to 
cast his eye over Mr. Disraeli’s novel Sybil. ‘There is in that 
novel a most striking picture of the straits to which our manu- 
facturing population was reduced at that time. Compare the 
picture drawn there to the picture you may see now and you will 
see that the interference by the State, judiciously and carefully 
applied and with due circumspection, without fanaticism, hurry, 
or passion, may have a most enormous and most salutary and 
gratifying result in exalting the health and increasing the 
happiness of the people. It is very dangerous to apply the 
language of formula, the language of rigid principles, as they are 
called, to discussions of this kind, and where the interests of life 
are in question it is very dangerous to dwell too much on the 
interests of property, as though they could be weighed in equal 
balances against each other. Such is not the case. I should be 
sorry to lay down in answer to the general principle of my noble 
friend any general principles in return: but I do strongly demur 
to the accusations,not veiled accusations of mere interested motives, 
which he has flung at men who have desired to remedy great evils 
and to remove a great stain from our industries, and who in doing 
so have transgressed no right of property that had a claim to be 
regarded and who certainly may be supported in their hopes by 
reflection on the splendid results which in the past in dealing with 
a closely analogous case have followed the efforts, even bold efforts, 
of those who desired to remedy and prevent some of the hardest 
injuries by which mankind is afflicted.” The tone and temper of 
these utterances most vividly recall Sir Robert Peel. 


These speeches have been held in some alarmist 

Next Session. quarters to indicate that the Cabinet is maturing 
some far-reaching social measure which will mono- 

polize the whole of next Session. Surprising rumours to that effect 
have been circulated. The forthcoming legislation will only be con- 
sidered at the November Cabinet Councils, as usual ; but it is already 
safe to predict that next Session will be of a humdrum character, 
so far as such a phrage is applicable to a year principally devoted to 
Ireland. A large slice of the Session must obviously be consecrated 
toa consideration of the Irish Local Government Bill, foreshadowed 
some months ago by Mr. Arthur Balfour, and received, as may be 
remembered, by a general chorus of congratulation. It will bea novel, 
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ingenious, and highly complex measure, as befits the subject, and it 
can hardly be expected to receive throughout its career precisely the 
same friendliness as sat round its cradle. This measure will be the 
prece de résistance of the Session, and will probably be the only 
“heroic” work undertaken by Parliament unless the Cabinet can 
be compelled by outside pressure (which has very little time to 
lose) to give serious attention to our perilous military con- 
dition. If the Press will repeat on behalf of the Army the 
splendid services it has rendered to the Navy and the Nation 
by working up a resolute and instructed public opinion, we may 
get an instalment of the soldiers we ought to have. But unless 
national sentiment is roused, the Committee of the Cabinet 
charged with the neglect of this particular duty will remain lapped 
in congenial slumber, and if the much-threatened war comes we 
shall find ourselves in the maddening position of being unable to 
utilize our command of the sea. Maritime supremacy is after all 
only a means to an end, and the end is the transport of troops to 
wherever they may be wanted. How many troops can Lord 
Lansdowne undertake to transport, say, to India in case of emer- 
gency? One hundred thousand men? No, nor fifty thousand. 
We put it to the editors, is it not « public scandal that our military 
resources should be unable to equip an expeditionary force of ‘wo 
army corps ready to go anywhere and do anything? How much 
longer are the public prepared to carry on the Empire without a 
serious Army ? 


We dispense with our customary review of the 
Bricutsipz, Session this year because it would be so monoton- 
ous a story of Ministerial triumph and Opposition 
humiliation. Indeed, the decadence of Her Majesty’s Opposition 
is becoming almost an anxiety to intelligent Ministerialists, who 
fully recognize its place in the system of Party Government, which 
can, indeed, only work to the advantage of the nation when both 
Parties are strong, self-confident, and well led. During the past six 
months the Gladstonian Party has exhibited none of these qualities. 
It has been weak, irresolute, and leaderless. Consequently it does 
not command the confidence of the country, it has no policy in 
prospect, and “the man on the bicycle,” who is appealed to in all 
such delicate controversies, does not feel, as he usually does when 
any Government is in office, that in case of mishap the Opposition 
are fully competent to take charge of public affairs. Nothing in- 
dicates the spread of this feeling throughout the community more 
sigaificantly than the recent by-election in the Brightside Division of 
She‘tield, except, perhaps, the extraordinary explanation which the 
vo". XX", 2 
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Radical papers gave of their moral defeat.* Under normal circum- 
stances it would not have been worth the Unionists’ while to con- 
test the seat rendered vacant by the death of Mr. Mundella, seeing 
that he had a majority of 1,277 in 1892; that Lord Salisbury’s 
Government has been in power since 1895, and ought during that 
time to have alienated a great number of friends and to have raised 
a fresh host of enemies. After two years’ tenure of power no 
Government can expect to hold its own at a by-election, and to 
improve its position is out of the question. That isan axiom among 
wire-pullers. At Brightside, however, the Home Rule majority of 
1,277 was actually reduced to 183, Mr. Maddison, the Opposition 
candidate, polling 4,289 votes and Mr. Hope, Conservative, 4,106 
We believe such a gain of votes by a Ministerial candidate to be 
unique in the recent history of by-elections, and our very capable 
champion is to be warmly congratulated on his record. Admittedly, 
Mr. Mundella was a stronger candidate than Mr. Maddison, but one 
would have expected, in the light of all past experience, that the 
“unpopularity” of a two-year-old Government would have at 
least counted for as much as Mr. Mundella’s personality. The 
“true inwardness” of these figures is that the confidence of the 
country in the Opposition does not grow, which is not strange, as 
the Opposition has no confidence in itself. 


It was stated in these pages two months ago as a 

en matter of obvious inference from the views 
Necoriations. publicly expressed by the French Premier, M. 
Méline, that the French Government intended to 

associate itself with the American Government in the effort now 
being made by the latter to arrange an international bimetallist 
agreement. Our readers remember the notable speech made by 
M. Méline at the banquet attended by the American Envoys 
(Senator Wolcott, General Paine, and Mr. Stevenson), which con- 
cluded with the highly significant statement, “Our concurrence 
will not be wanting for the triumph of the great cause which we 
are ready to join him (Senator Wolcott) in defending.” We 
affirmed this to signify that the French and American Governments 
would approach the British Government with “a joint statement 
declaring their desire to terminate the disastrous experiment they 
inaugurated in 1873, and claiming our good-will and active con- 


*They affirm that the late Radical Member owed his big majority to the fact that 
**hecould get Government contracts for his constituency,” which is an interesting 
admission of the way spurious Radical majorities are corruptly manufactured, and 
a singular commentary on the assertion that ‘ we (the Radicals) are the arty of 
ideas, you (the Tories) are the party of interests.” 
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currence.” We likewise indicated the tolerably certain attitude of 
the British Cabinet in the face of such a request. This required 
no preternatural acuteness, as it had been clearly defined by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his speech last year, when he 
suggested that international negotiations on the monetary question 
should take place.* Thereupon The Times correspondent in New 
York cabled the following indignant and expensive message to 
The Times: “The National Review is a sensational publication 
with no great amount of intelligence to guide it. The article is 
doubtless one of the series of flamboyant inventions with which 
‘the friends of silver’ seek to mislead public opinion as to the 
prospects of their cause.” However, the whirligig of time brings 
its revenge. On August 6th the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
addressed a letter to Senator Wolcott, stating that Her Majesty’s 
Government required time to consider the proposals which the 
special envoys “of the United States and the French Ambassador ” 
have placed before the British Ministry, touching the question of an 
international agreement respecting silver. He adds that it is due 
both to the importance of the subject and the manner in which it 
has been brought before the English Ministry “by the representa- 
tives of the two countries” that these proposals should be very 
carefully examined and considered, and this process must be 
somewhat prolonged owing to the time necessarily occupied in 
communicating with the Government of India. He therefore 
proposes an adjournment until the early days of October, when 


* On 17th March, 1896, the House of Commons earried nemine contradicente 
the following resolution : ‘‘ That this House is of opinion that the instability of 
the relative value of gold and silver, since the action of the Latin Union in 
1873, has proved injurious to the best interests of this country, and urges upon 
the Government the advisability of doing all in their power to secure by 
international monetary agreement a stable monetary par of exchange between gold 
and silver.” In speaking to that resolution, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on behalf of the Government used these words : 
** What is the policy, which, as a Government, we intend to pursue? As I have 
said, we are willing, we are anxious, seeing that there are evils in the present 
low value of silver, and in the fluctuations in the value of the two metals, Lo 
enter into aconferenee, or negotiation, which certainly, I believe, at the present 
stage, would be much better than a conference, with other countries upon this 
subject, but we are not prepared to abandon the Gold Standard in the United 
Kingdom. If it be possible for other nations to be joined in a bimetallic 
league, or in an agreement on this matter which seemed good to themselves, I 
have little doubt but that the Indian Government would be prepared to agree 
with us in reopening the Indian Mints to the free coinage of silver, and that we 
might endeavour by other minor means to promote the increase of silver in 
coinage to aid in an international agreement on this great question. . . . 
We cannot, therefore, alter the Gold Standard of the United Kingdom ; but 
with that reservation, we are prepared, in the words of the resolution, to do 
all in our power to secure by international agreement a stable monetary par of 
exchange between gold and silver.” 

D* 
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the Cabinet will be ready with their answer to the United 
States and France. 


This temporary suspension of negotiations between 
A the three Governments of France, the United 
MONOMETALLIST ,, se —- j = 

Vouw. States, and Great Britain has elicited an interesting 
review of the position from our important mono- 

metallist contemporary The Statist (August 14th). We commend 
its perusal to anyone who still affects to doubt that the flowing 
tide is with Senator Wolcott and his colleagues :—* For some time 
past rumours have been in circulation to the effect that the Com- 
missioners sent over to Europe by President McKinley to bring 
about some kind of bimetallic arrangement had been successful in 
France, and the rumours are confirmed by the very cautious answer 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the three American 
Commissioners, who had asked when he would be in a position to 
reply to the proposals made to him by the Commissioners and the 
French Ambassador. From this it is clear that an arrangement of 
some kind has been arrived at between the United States Commis- 
sioners and France, and that the arrangement is conditional upon 
the acceptance by our own Government of certain proposals which, 
it may fairly enough be presumed, are somewhat like the terms 
offered both by Mr. Gladstone and by Mr. Goschen, and formerly 
rejected, namely, that the Bank of England should undertake to 
keep in future one-fifth of its reserve in silver, that the gold half- 
sovereign should be withdrawn from circulation, and that the 
Indian Government should reopen its mints, and keep them open 
during the continuance of the agreement. Whether any further 
demands were made cannot be known until official information is 
atforded, but we may safely conclude that not less than this has 
been asked. Assuming that only these three points are insisted 
upon, it is probable that the Government will yield. It will hardly 
wish to refuse proposals made by the United States and France, if 
they do not clash with our own settled currency policy.” The Statist, 
as a good monometallist, is constrained to question whether there 
is a bimetallist majority in the French Parliament, but admits 
that “France has a strong inducement for doing what it can to 
rehabilitate silver,” and points out that though a joint bimetallist 
agreement between the two nations would undoubtedly annoy a 
large number of “ Sound-money men” who voted for Mr. McKinley 
last year, their representative in the administration is Mr. Lyman 
Gage, and “it is hardly possible that he would have retained 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury if he disapproved of the 
negotiations that are going on with France.” The Stutist 
therefore refuses to play the ostrich any longer, for “ it is known by 
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all the world that some kind of bimetallic arrangement has been 
provisionally made, and probably will be submitted to Congress 
next December.” This reluctant tribute from the enemy to the 
brilliant work accomplished by Mr. Wolcott in Europe can hardly 
be dismissed, even by Mr. Smalley, as “one of the series of flam- 
boyant inventions with which the friends of silver seek to mis- 
lead public opinion as to the prospects of their cause.” One 
of the most curious things about the average American citizen 
is the entirely artless manner in which he allows himself 
to be misled by rabid goldbug newspapers, which, for purely 
political purposes, consistently misrepresent the attitude of the 
leading commercial nations towards the Silver Question. 


We anticipate that when the negotiations are re- 

OCTOBER, sumed in October, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will be 
prepared to make substantial contributions towards 

an International settlement of this great question in addition to the 
reopening of the Indian mints. And for this reason. He is as 
clearly bound as any man to bring the negotiations to a successful 
issue, seeing that he originally suggested them, and as he is not what 
is known elsewhere as “a peanut politician,’ we believe he will 
grasp the unrivalled opportunity now presented of dealing with the 
greatest of all economic questions in a comprehensive and prescient 
manner. He pledged the Government last year to do everything 
in their power, short of abandoning the Gold Standard in the United 
Kingdom, to promote the object which France and the United 
States avowedly have in view. He has, therefore, considerable 
latitude, and as he is sincerely anxious to effect a settlement, he 
may be counted on to exercise some ingenuity in devising contribu- 
tions from Great Britain within the mandate of the House of 
Commons. We cannot give amore encouraging idea of the position 
in England than by saying that British bimetallists have con- 
fidence that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (who is the only confirmed 
monometallist in the present Cabinet) will not be backward in 
furthering such a solution as will finally terminate this frightful 
controversy. It is therefore unnecessary to point out that there 
are members of Lord Salisbury’s Government who are far more 
“advanced” than the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and if ever 
there came a tug-of-war we should rely on Mr. Balfour and others 
of his way of thinking in the Ministry to redeem their pledges at 
all costs. We believe that among the many great questions now 
occupying the mind of the civilized world none approaches the 
monetary question in importance, and we know of no nation more 
vitally concerned to arrest the fall in the general level of wholesale 
prices or to restore the par of exchange between West and East 
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than Great Britain. Our exports were actually £30,000,000 less in 
1895 than they were in 1872, although our population had increased 
in the intervening 23 years by some seven millions! No wonder 
the House of Commons carried a unanimous resolution last year 
deploring the demonetization of silver in 1873, which is the cause 
of this perilous collapse in our export trade. No wonder 
our artisans are crying out. No wonder our agriculturists 
are in revolt. No wonder that even monometallists like Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach are afraid of allowing this paralyzing system 
to be prolonged, though it is strange that a man of his intelligence 
should seek to preserve the fons et origo mali—the single Gold 
Standard—as a British institution. 


The salient Continental event of last month 
should have been President Faure’s return visit 
to the Russian Czar, every detail of which had 
been canvassed ad nausea in the French Press since Whitsun- 
tide. Besides the moral impression produced on Europe by the 
historic handshaking of Autocrat and President, serious political 
fruit, in the shape of a formal treaty of alliance between the two 
nations, was likewise anticipated. France would be able to show 
the world that she was no longer isolated, but had found a big 
brother ready to take up her quarrels—particularly her quarrel with 
Germany. ‘To the chagrin of the French, the effect of M. Faure’s 
journcy was, to some extent, discounted by the eternal vigilance 
of the German Emperor, who resolved to forestall and eclipse him 
at the Russian Court. So the great War-Lord went in his yacht 
with all his Russian uniforms to spend the few days with his 
august neighbour which preceded those allotted to M. Faure. It is 
needless to say that the rhetorical Monarch managed to unbosom 
himself of several effusive and bembastic speeches, the motif of 
which was “that Codlin is the friend, not Short.” To these the staid 
young Czar replied with that modest dignity which would be an 
almost insulting rebuke toasensitive man. At a State banquet at 
Peterhof he proposed the health of his visitors in the usual terms, but 
spoke of “ the traditional bonds which unite us,” and with evident 
sincerity referred to “the precious guarantee for the maintenance 
of general peace which forms the object of our constant efforts and 
our most fervent wishes.” This expression of friendliness almost 
upset the Kaiser, who burst into a fulsome expression of gratitude 
to his fellow-monarch for the “surprise” that had been contrived 
for him—the right to wear a new uniform, that of a Russian 
admiral, which was a fresh proof “ of our traditional and intimate 
relations founded upon an unshakable basis.” He also pledged 
himself and the Czar “ to pursue the same paths and strive unitedly 
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under the blessing of peace to guide the intellectual development 
of our people.” His peroration was a masterpiece of rhodomontade : 
—“TI can, with full confidence, lay this promise anew in the 
hands of your Majesty—and I know that I have the support of 
my whole people—that I stand by your Majesty’s side with my 
whole strength in this great work of preserving the peace of the 
nations, and I will give your Majesty my strongest support against 
anyone who may attempt to disturb or break this peace.” The 
Emperor of Germany can do as much to perpetuate the peace 
of Europe as anyone, chiefly by ensuring that’ the domestic 
discontent now seething in his dominions does not reach 
that point where a ruler has to elect between a foreign 
or a social war. At the time of writing the French 
President is on his way to Russia. A tremendous ovation 
is being prepared for him by the Russian people, who — will 
make the most of a rare opportunity of showing which way their 
sentiments point—the Franco-Russian alliance being as popular in 
Russia as it isin France. Nor is it less fashionable than popular, 
and the President’s visit, we learn from the Novoe Vremya, has 
been looked forward to by Russian society “in breathless expecta- 
tion as an event which will finally crown the most remarkable and 
pregnant political evolution of the close of the present century.” 


The correspondent of The Stundard at St. Peters- 

PresipeNt _ burg gives a very entertaining account of the com- 
on petition between France and Prussia for the beawr 
yeux of Russia, written between the two visits. 

The genius of the German Emperor, it appears, has raised the stan- 
dard of expectations, and has made M. Faure’s task particularly 
strenuous. ‘To begin with, the Emperor is an artist and a composer ; 
to counteract these attainments and the honour they win, the 
French President has been grinding at Russian grammar for cight 
months and is a master of several phrases, while he can spell out 
parts of a Russian newspaper. It was consequently a great blow 
for M. Faure and M. Rambaud, the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, who has been superintending the Presidential studies, to 
learn that the enemy had “ greeted the soldiers at Krasnoe Selo in 
their native tongue, and wound up his famous speech at Peterhof 
by proposing the health of the Emperor in good Russian.” That 
neither Kaiser nor President's lot is altogether enviable may be 
gathered from the following description of a day in the life of 
each :—* The German Emperor underwent, in the course of a single 


day, a morning serenade, a cruise to St. Petersburg, a visit to the 
Fortress Cathedral, the foundation of a wing of a hospital, an 
ofticial luncheon, several receptions, a round of visits, a railway 
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journey, a grand tattoo, and a French play. No less will be de- 
manded of M. Faure next Tuesday. He will be awakened early 
and brought to St. Petersburg; he will visit many cathedrals, 
found a whole hospital, and receive a perfect cloud of deputations. 
In addition to this, he will have to see the sights of St. Petersburg, 
which are many in number; he will lay the foundation-stone of a 
new bridge, and will assist at a gala dinner at the French Embassy. 
After this he will have the soirée at the City Hall to take or leave. 
The Emperor, therefore, beats the President by the tattoo and the 
theatre. But it must be recollected that the President gives him 
the start of a new bridge and several receptions. The President; 
according to the present programme, will go to the theatre only 
once. By a charming accident of arrangement, the German 
Emperor was entertained with La Vie Parisienne, and the Re- 
publican President is to be regaled with Life for the Czar,” 


These various junkettings among Czars, Kaisers, 
and Presidents have naturally afforded excitable 
newspaper men abroad an irresistible opportunity 
to proclaim afresh “the Great Continental Coalition against Eng- 
land.” The latest version appears in Le Figaro, and has received 
world-wide publicity. As usual, we are informed that “ it is said to 
come from the Quai d’Orsay, where it was inspired by M. Hanotaux 
himself before his departure for Russia; and it is believed to be an 
open acknowledgment of the policy he intends to follow.” The 
Figaro affirms that “a great revolution is now going on in the 
minds of the French people, for “it is now the almost universal 
opinion under different forms all over France that to preserve the 
liberty so much loved and the Republic which is accepted, the 
political system of France must be changed.” In fact, there 
would appear to be a demand for a dictator. “The Senate and 
Chamber are condemned to be only useless, or to busy themselves 
about matters which never end,” while the President is much less 
important than he should be. But it is principally in the domain 
of foreign affairs that the mental revolution is working: “It is 
perfectly clear for well-informed persons to see that the under- 
standing between France and Russia, whatever its advantages are, 
is limited to an eventual guarantee in case of unjustified and sud- 
den aggression on the part of Germany ; but Germany has no such 
intention, and would have no interest in such a move.” As, there- 
fore, Germany has no desire to attack France, and France has no 
intention of attaeking Germany, while it is essential to prosperous 
journalisin that some attack should be in contemplation, Germany 
and Great Britain are to be deputed to fight one another :— 
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‘Tf the great duel is in preparation France will only be an onlooker, as a duel 
ean be none other than one between Germany and England, two nations which are 
commercial, political, and military rivals. The prodigious development of the 
navy, industry, and exportation of Germany make colonial expansion necessary 
to her, and England, who never loses time, and profiting by the trouble created 
by affairs in Greece, is making ready to assure her position in Egypt, and to put 
her hand on South Africa with the intention of making a new Australia of that 
country . . . tothe detriment of other European Powers.” 


According to M. Hanotaux’s journalist it is the interest of 
France to make peace with Germany as well as with Russia, so that 
she may be able “to combat this policy of England.” And “the 
great thing for the French people to do now is to try and forget 
their defeat in 1870, and to give up all hopes of winning back the 
lost provinces.” This article is evidently designed to break to the 
French people the fact that whether “ a great revolution is going on in 
their minds” or not, a revolution is to be attempted in their policy. 
France will shortly learn that the only practical fruit of the Franco- 
Russian alliance is to guarantee Germany in the possession of the 
lost provinces. The great coalition against England is simply the 
gilt on a very disagreeable pill, which we believe the patient will 
swallow with the utmost reluctance, and for which before long he 
will dismiss Dr. Hanotaux. 


eeetiaieniit The Anglo-Egyptian army has made another 
Campaian. advance up the Nile and has achieved an un- 
expectedly prompt success. General Hunter’scolumn 

left Merawi on July 29th and attacked Abu Hamed at dawn on 
the 7th August, carrying the place after some severe house-to- 
house fighting. The 3rd, 9th, 10th, and 11th Regiments were 
engaged. The houses were held by a force of 1,000 Dervishes, 
who defended themselves with some stubbornness. The heaviest 
loss was among the 10th Soudanese, which lost two British 
officers, while 14 of the regiment were killed and 34 wounded out 
of a total of 21 killed and 61 wounded. Major Sidney fell mortally 
wounded while leading his men and died five minutes afterwards. 
Lieutenant FitzClarence was also shot through the heart at the 
same time. Three Egyptian Officers received gunshot wounds of 
a severe nature. Most of the fighting was at the point of the 
bayonet, the Dervishes repeatedly charging in the narrow lanes and 
streets. Their commander, Mahomed Zein, was made prisoner 
with a large number of others who were sent, with Mahomed Zein, 
to Merawi. <A quantity of arms, standards, camels, horses, and stores 
was also captured. The inhabitants, as was the case during the 
advance of the Dongola Expedition, have shown every sign of 
rejoicing at their delivery from the Dervish tyranny and at the 
re-establishment of orderly government. There were no newspaper 
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correspondents present at the capture of Abu Hamed, and the 
above account is taken from the official report. The Khalifa was 
said to be reinforcing Mahomed’s army at Metemneh, where both 
sides of the Nile are fortified. The next movement will be upon 
Berber, and it is said the Sirdar, Sir Herbert Kitchener, has orders 
not to advance beyond this. 


nee It would surely be far better to reinforce the Sirdar with 
Kuarrovum? the requisite British troops, to enable him to push 
on this year to Khartoum and so complete the 
campaign. The railway to Abu Hamed will be open in November. 
A picked force of about 4,000 British troops should then be sent 
to act with the Egyptian army, now 20,000, and 14 gunboats. 
This force could take Omdurman (which means Khartoum) with 
ease during the cold weather, for the climate remains cool until 
May. It must be remembered the Dervishes are not what they were 
twelve years ago, for they have become demoralized by debauchery 
and the massacre of weak tribes, men, women,and children. Mahdism 
was sustained by fanaticism. The fanaticism is dead. How else 
could 8,000 Egyptian troops and Soudanese—all Mohammedans— 
under only 30 to 40 British officers, have held the whole recently 
acquired frontier for eight months without having had even one raid 
on a telegraph wire which goes unguarded along 200 miles of the 
exposed flank of the Anglo-Egyptian force on the left bank of the 
river ? 
The fate of the unfortunate Jaalin tribe should 
A FRIENDLY spur us to activity. This tribe has disappeared 
aI within the last two months under the following 
° circumstances. The chief men of the tribe, no 
doubt encouraged by the reported advance of the Anglo- 
Egyptian troops, declined to make provision for 4,000 of the 
Khalifa’s troops. The tribe was collected at Metemneh, Shendi, 
and in the neighbouring country. The Khalifa ordered its punish- 
ment, and the 4,000 soldiery were let loose on it. They offered 
little resistance, having been ground down by years of oppression. 
An awful massacre took place of men, women, and children. Native 
accounts describe these Jaalin as having been wiped out and not a 
baby left! We had despatched some arms and ammunition to the 
tribe for its protection, which fell into the enemy’s possession. We 
were, of course, helpless todo more. The incident is only one of the 
many hideous results of our shameful evacuation twelve years ago. 
We are now atoning for our sin by carrying deliverance up the 
Nile. The butchery of the Jaalin is a strong argument against a 
halting policy. It would be impossible to confide the responsibility 
of an advance to Khartoum into better hands than those of the 
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Sirdar, who is too careful to risk losing « skirmish. One may 
hope no pusillanimity will cause us to swerve from pursuing with the 
utmost energy our advance up the Nile unt'l the Khalifa’s power is 
smashed. Of all the imperial work we have in hand over the whole 
globe there is none to equal this in beneficence. The only cloud on 
the horizon that we can see is the well-known but pitiful jealousy of 
the War Office for an “outsider” as they regard Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, and if the “ Office” carries the day he will be superseded 
by one of “our own men.” But in the face of Lord Salisbury’s 
tribute to the Sirdar in the House of Lords we decline to believe 
that the intrigue—which is well on foot—will succeed. To take 
the right man out of the right place at this juncture would excite 
general disappointment. 


The Spanish Prime Minister, Sefor Canovas del 
Tue Murver Castillo, was killed at the Baths of Santa Aqueda 
Spanish Priug PY an Italian anarchist on Sunday afternoon, 
Minister. August 8th. The murderer whose name is Michele 
Angiolillo, though he is sometimes called Golli, 
had been watching his intended victim for some days, and at last 
found his opportunity when the unguarded Premier came out after 
attending Mass with his wife. He came close up to his victim, and 
fired three shots from a revolver, one of which struck him in the 
forehead and another in the chest. The Prime Minister fell 
immediately; he never recovered consciousness, and died within 
an hour. It is impossible to conceive a more revolting cr senseless 
crime ; but the anarchists are homicidal lunatics. It is becoming 
more and more evident that they require to be watched and 
isolated by some special police organization. Every known 
anarchist should be kept under rigorous supervision, and he 
should be tracked carefully when quitting his comrades. When 
Angiolillo was taken to prison he played the part of a religious 
martyr, saying: “My Calvary is beginning, I knew it, the priest 
will try to convert me, and the usual comedies will be performed.” 
A man of this sort is extremely dangerous. ‘The breed is, unfor- 
tunately, on the increase. This atrocious crime has caused general 
horror throughout Christendom, and so far from attracting general 
attention to any grievance has served to divert attention from the 
fact that Spain is nearing the beginning of her end. 


The Royal Commission appointed four years ago 
by the Gladstonian Government to enquire into 
CULTURE. ‘the Agricultural Depression of Great Britain has 
produced its final volume, which is a singularly 

opportune document of much value. It should be read, marked, 
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learned, and inwardly digested by all who care, not for the permanent 
prosperity—that is a thing of the past—but for the continued ex- 
istence of agriculture in any part of the world.* Out of the sixteen 
members of the Commission, fourteen (including Mr. Henry Chaplin, 
Mr. Walter Long—wh» are members of the present Cabinet—Sir 
Robert Giffen, Lord Cobham, Lord Rendel, Mr. Charles Elton, Q.C., 
Sir Nigil Kingscote, Mr. Little, &c.) sign the main Report, which 
gives a terrible and really heart-breaking account of the hopeless 
struggle waged by British agriculture against the ruin which has over- 
taken it in many parts of the country and confronts it in others. 
Our readers must read the story in the original. As to the causes of 
this great national disaster, the fourteen Commissioners report that 
“the conclusion which cannot fail to be drawn from a perusal of 
the evidence before us is that amongst all classes of agriculturists 
there is a consensus of opinion that the chief cause of the existing 
depression is the progressive and serious decline in the prices of 
farm produce.” And after an exhaustive examination of this branch 
of the subject the Commissioners “ find ” as follows :— 

“(a.) That the changes in the prices of grain during the past 
20 years represent a fall of over 40 per cent. in the three staple 
cereals, and of over 50 per cent. in the case of wheat. 

“(b.) That in the price of beef there has been in the same period 
a fall ranging trom 24 to 40 per cent. according to quality. 

“(c.) That the prices realized for mutton since 1882-84 have ex- 
hibited a progressive decline of from 20 to 30 per cent. 

“(d.) That there has been a fall in the price of wool amounting to 
upwards of 50 per cent. during the past 20 years. 

“(e.) That dairy produce has participated in this depreciation, and 
that, taking the changes in the prices of milk, butter, and cheese 
as a whole, there has been a fall approaching 30 per cent. 

“(f) That the fall in the staple products already referred to has 
been accompanied by a decline of at least 20 to 30 per cent. in the 
price of potatoes. 

“(g.) That although there have been fluctuations in the prices of 
hops, they have exhibited in recent years a general tendency to fall 
to an unprofitable level.” 

The Commissioners state that “one of the gravest features of the 
depreciation which has been so manifest in the course of prices 
of agricultural products during the period under review has been 
its persistency,” and their final observation on this part of the 
question is:—* We have no hesitation in expressing our entire 


- * Final Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to Enquire into the 
subject of Agricultural Depression (C—8540]. Price 3s. 1d. It ean be purchased, 
either directly or through any bookseller, from Eyre & Spottiswoode, East 
Harding Street, Fleet Street, London. 
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concurrence in the opinion that the present crisis in agriculture 
is due primarily to the fall in prices.” 


Now what do the signatories of this main Report 

red cca propose to do to save British farming from the 
fate that inevitably awaits it if the present régime 

is perpetuated? The cause of the disease is stated to be the terrible 
fall in the prices of the staple products of agriculture. The pro- 
posed remedies avowedly do not touch the disease, and the Com- 
missioners frankly confess that if they were all adopted they would 
not materially check the calamity overtaking what is incomparably 
the greatest of British industries when its immense ramifications 
are considered. Their palliatives are, indeed, hardly worth tabulat- 
ing, though some of them might afford partial alleviation until a 
further fall in prices sets in. Various amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Acts are suggested, such as that “notice to the 
landlord, but not his consent, be required” where a tenant wishes 
“to make a garden not exceeding one acre ” ; the easing of Tithe Rent 
Charge; a mild amendment of two recent Trattic Acts; the inex- 
pensive recovery of damage done by game; a stringent prohibition 
against adulterating agricultural products ; the marking of foreign 
meat ; greater activity on the part of the Board of Agriculture ; and 
improved agricultural education—such is the box of pills pre- 
scribed for the earthquake. ‘The Commissioners express a hope :— 


‘** Giving full effect, then, to such favouring circumstances as exist and to those 
which we trust may follow upon the adoption of our recommendations, and 
crediting the farmer with average skill and industry, and sufficient capital, 
we think it not unreasonable to believe, even with the present low level of prices, 
that the land of Great Britain, which is reasonably favoured in point of either 
quality or situation, will continue to be cultivated, in grass if not as arable, and 
will yield a profit, reduced, indeed, and more hardly gained, but fairly compar- 
able, all circumstances considered, with that earned in other departments of in- 
dustry.” 


Then follows, however, a most doleful forecast :— 


‘In the districts where the conditions of soil and position are most unfavour- 
able the losses incurred have been very great, and the outlook is discouraging. 
It is obvious that where the farmer is obliged to depend for his profit chiefly 
upon those crops which have suffered the greatest depreciation, and where at the 
same time he cannot reduce his labour bill, which is his chief outgoing, there 
must with falling prices come a time when not only the payment of rent, but 
the cultivation of the land, will cease to be possible. This has already come to 
pass in some districts, and notably in south-castern Essex, and would undoubt- 
edly have taken place over a larger area had not both landlords and tenants 
made great sacrifices to avert such a calamity. With the exhaustion of their 
resources and failing a recovery of prices, itis probable in our opinion that more 
land will become wholly derelict, or will fall down to rough pasturage of little 
value. 


‘* It seems to us clear that if the effective relief of the cultivators of the land 
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thus threatened be the object aimed at, it cannot be brought about by 
further reductions of rent, whether voluntary or compulsory, or by land tenure 
reforms. Where rents have fallen so low as to be insufficient to provide for the 
maintenance of buildings, drainage, and facilities indispensable for the profitable 


oceupation of the land, they cannot be reduced with any permanent advantage to 
the tenant.” 


The Commissioners knock the ridiculous idea on 
the head that peasant proprietorship is a remedy 
for agricultural distress. Their final verdict is, 
indeed, that agriculture, under whatever tenure, is doomed if the fall 
in prices continues :—“ There are no doubt parts of Great Britain 
where occupying ownership is suited to the character of the people 
and the circumstances of the land. But in the face of the evidence 
before us we cannot say that in the distressed districts of which we 
are speaking it is probable that small freeholders would farm the 
land to greater profit than the tenant farmers have done, or that 
the elimination of the landlord’s interest would keep land in culti- 
vation which would otherwise be abandoned. Landowners in these 
districts are in no position to impose onerous conditions on their 
tenants, or to run any risk of losing them. When they are 
possessed of other resources than those derived from the land the 
estate is frequently kept up, improvements made, and tenants 
encouraged to retain their occupations largely out of those resources. 
To lessen the landlord’s interest in his property would injure rather 
than benefit the tenant, and would discourage the transfer of estates 
from impoverished to wealthy men. The grave situation we 
have described, affecting no inconsiderable part of Great Britain, is 
due to the long-continued fall in prices. This fall is attributed by 
the great majority of witnesses to foreign competition, and, as pre- 
viously pointed out, we have not been able to find any promise, in 
the near future at all events, of a material relaxation of the 
pressure of this competition upon the British producer. So far, 
then, as the maintenance of this competition involves the continued 
depreciation of agricultural values, we must look forward to a 
further reduction of the area of British land susceptible of profitable 
arable cultivation, together with a corresponding contraction of our 
production and a diminution of our rural population.” 


PEASANT 
PROPRIETORS. 


Fortunately for the future of Royal Commissions, 

THE the volume does not close with this wail of 
SUPPLEMENTARY . ; m . 

RErorT. linpotent despair. There follows a Supplementary, 

which is also a Majority Report, for it is signed by 

ten out of the sixteen Commissioners, including the two Cabinet 

Ministers on the Commission, Mr. Henry Chaplin, the President 


of the Local Government Board, and Mr. Walter Long, the 
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Minister of Agriculture, who, as colleagues of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, are in a position to give effect to their own recommenda- 
tions. Mr. Walter Long’s signature to the report gathers increased 
interest from the fact that it is his first public recognition of the 
real cause of the agricultural catastrophe. Their co-signatories are 
Sir Nigil Kingscote, Mr. Charles Elton, Q.C., Captain Owen Thomas, 
Mr. C. N. Dalton, Mr. R. L. Everett, Sir John Gilmour, Mr. William 
C. Little, and Mr. Charles Whitehead, who between them know 
all that is to be known about agriculture in Great Britain. Their 
views will carry great weight with the agricultural classes all over 
the world, to whom we strongly commend their striking statement, 
as also the very able and convincing retrospect which follows it from 
the penof Mr.R. L. Everett, a Radical member of the last Parliament. 
The Supplementary Report, signed by these ten Commissioners, 
opens with the just observation that none of the “recommenda- 
tions” in the main Report “pretend to be remedies or anything 
more than palliatives for the distress which has overtaken 
agriculture, nor do they relate in any way to the main cause of 
depression, viz., the fall in prices,” and “our enquiry would in 
many quarters be held, and not without some reason, to be barren 
and practically useless, if no attempt was made to ascertain 
whether and how far this primary cause of depression can be 
mitigated or removed.” Whereas most of the witnesses attribute 
agricultural distress to foreign competition and cheapened processes 
of production which have no doubt exercised some influence, the 
Commissioners state that “ we have had no evidence, and we greatly 
question if more evidence could be adduced to show that, compared 
with the increase of population, the food products of the world 
to-day are materially greater than they were before the fall in 
prices commenced.” They add :—“In the case of wheat, indeed, the 
commodity which perhaps has fallen more in price than any other, 
the information which we have appears to point in the opposite 
direction. Such statistics as are available tend to the conclusion 
that while the average price of wheat in 1895 was the lowest upon 
record for many generations, the wheat crop of the world was less 
in 1895 than in either of the two preceding years. The same view 
is confirmed by the opinions of our colleague, Sir Robert Giffen, 
and by the evidence of Major Craigie.” 


‘he ten Commissioners, taking a broader view 

Distress In than the witnesses of the present position of 
cng agriculture, are unable to endorse the demand 
ignorantly urged upon them by Protectionists. 

With the assistance of the Foreign and Colonial Offices they have 


collected evidence from other communities, in many of which agri- 
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culture has the benefit of a protective tariff, which is most developed 
in Germany and France. “A Report on French Agriculture,” pre- 
pared by the late Sir Joseph Crowe, for many years British Com- 
mercial Attaché in Paris, contains the following statement :— 


‘During the recent debate (February 2) in the Chamber of Deputies, in which 
the subject discussed was the budget of the Agricultural Department, the principal 
speakers pointed out that the continued depression of agriculture was proved by 
the absence of all trace of cultivation on thousands of acres of land, and the 
gradual emigration of labourers into the towns. 

‘Protection, moderate in its beginnings, has become aggravated with time 
and constitutes a vast burden upon the State, with, as yet, little appreciable results. 
We have seen that agriculturists complain as loudly now as they did in the begin- 
ning of the crisis, and that values have not improved. 

‘* Notwithstanding all etforts, the general and universal complaint is that agri- 
cultural products, viz.: cereals, butter, cheese, wine, sugar, cattle, sheep, have 
fallen in price to such an extent that little or no margin of profit remains to the 
producer.” 


In France, in spite of a duty on imported wheat, raised from 10d. 
to 12s. 3d. a quarter, the price of wheat has declined 43 per cent. 
in thirty years. The condition of agriculture in Germany is 
described in a report drawn up at the British Embassy in 
Berlin by Mr. Whitehead, from which the following paragraph is 
quoted :— 


** That a severe depression of agriculture exists at the present time cannot be 
doubted. The unanimous opinion of all the Parliamentary representatives of the 
landed interest, both in the Prussian Landtag and in the Reichstag, the formation 
of a distinet agrarian party, and the efforts made by that party to obtain some 
means of relief, are suflicient proof of this, and the present abnormally low prices 
of wheat and rye, which are admittedly below the cost of production, are in them- 
selves a suflicient cause.” 


Mr. Whitehead adds that, in a long speech made before the 
Prussian House of Deputies, Baron von Hammerstein, the Minister 
of Agriculture, stated that the Prussian Government acknowledge 
to its fullest extent the fact that agriculture is at present in a most 
difficult and critical position, and he goes on to say :— 


‘*The fairest and most impartial observers are of opinion that, taking the ques- 
tion of corn-growing asa whole, and patting aside extreme cases, whether favour- 
able or unfavourable, it must be admitted that the majority of landowners and 
farmers are unable to carry on this principal branch of German agriculture at a 
profit while the present prices continue.” 


Mr. Whitehead’s report is also quoted for the statement that 
the estimated loss upon the wheat and rye crops in Germany in 
1893 and 1894, after allowing the cost of production, wa3 no less 
than £13,800,000. 
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Similar evidence is supplied by our Australian 


Colonies :— 

“If we turn from Europe to Australia, the information we 
receive is to much the same effect. We have had reports from the Colonial Office 
upon the agricultural condition of each of the Australian Colonies, and we have 
also taken evidence from Mr. Matthew C. Thomson, a witness of great experience 
in the production of cattle and sheep and who has been resident in Queensland 
for upwards of 30 years. This gentleman told us that the fall in prices had been 
a great calamity to the farmers in Australia, and that there is a very serious 
depreciation in the value of stock and station properties. His evidence is con- 
firmed by the reports from the Colonial Office, which point to the existence of 
agricultural depression in a more or less severe degree in each of the Australian 
Colonies with the single exception of Western Australia, where agriculture has 
as yet made little progress, owing to the development of the gold-mining industry. 
In Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania, in New South Wales and in South 
Australia, as well as Queensland, there are serious complaints of agricultural 
depression. In the last three colonies, it is said that latterly it has been abating, 
but in all of them it is described as severe, and attributed to low prices, the 
fall in wool in Tasmania, it is stated, being 50 per cent., while in other items 
it has not exceeded 33 per cent.” 


AUSTRALIA’S 
LAMENTATION, 


From all the remaining countries where evidence has been sought,* 
with the exception of the Argentine Republic and India, come 
reports to a similar effect. All of them complain in a greater or 
less degree of agricultural depression, which in each case is 
attributed to precisely the same cause, viz., “ the fall in the price of 
agricultural produce.” The Government of India has supplied the 
following information to the Commission :— 


‘*** Tn India, as a whole, apart from the present famine, the condition of agricul- 
ture during the last ten years has been flourishing. The breadth of land under 
cultivation has extended ; the number of stock is larger ; the rental and revenue 
from land have grown ; the exports from agricultural produce have advanced.’ In 
answer to the question, Why ‘is India exempt from the agricultural depression 
which has been so general in other countries, and what is the reason which 
accounts for it? we are told that ‘the prices of agricultural produce have not 
fallen.’ It is also stated that the great extension of railways partly accounts for 
the prosperity during the last ten or fifteen years, The explanation which is offered 
for the steadiness of agricultural prices in India, as compared with the heavy fall 
which has occurred in England, is as follows :—‘ The maintenance of a silver 
currency in India may have been an important factor in steadying prices and so 
contributing to agricultural prosperity in India. If there had been a gold standard 
of money in India, prices of produce might have fallen in sympathy with the gold 
prices in England,” 


Space is lacking to describe the condition of agriculture in Argen- 
tina—readers must study the original report for themselves— 
but in addition to immense natural advantages, “the prices at 
which she can export at a profit are regulated not by the market 
as with us, but by a higher or lower premium on gold in the 
Republic.” 

* France, Germany, Russia, Denmark, Holland, the United States, the 
Argentine Republic, India, and several Australian Colonies, 
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The Commissioners summarize the results of their 

ae survey of the condition of agriculture in other com- 
PANACEA. munities in a passage of great importance, if only 

for this reason, that it politely knocks Protection on 

the head as a remedy for the present agricultural depression :—* In 
view of the foregoing information, and taking Germany and France 
as typical of the most highly-protected countries, it must be 
admitted that the results which are disclosed in these reports are 
not encouraging to the advocates of a policy of protection. Whether 
and how far the agriculture of those countries has been aided and 
depression has been mitigated by the i imposition of those duties we 
have no means of forming an opinion. But it is impossible to study 
the admirable reports we have received without coming to the con- 
clusion that in their case, at all events, Protection has not afforded 
them security against severe agricultural depression. From these 
reports it is abundantly clear, whatever may have been the case at 
home, that, with the exception of South America and India, the 
chief producing countries of the world have been suffering like our- 
selves from agricultural depression. It appears to be more or less 
general in Europe and in the Australasian Colonies, and to be 
specially severe in parts of the United States of America, where the 
condition of the farmer is stated to be as bad or even worse than 
it is in the United Kingdom, and from each and all of them comes 
the same complaint, viz., of a fall in prices, which has been for the 
most part continuous and progressive over a long period of years. ” 


What, then, is the cause of “this complaint, so 
widespread, so unanimous, and so prolonged,” pro- 
ceeding from “ protected countries and countries 
which adopt Free Trade?” Many of the witnesses attribute it “ to 
the great monetary changes which were made in certain countries 
in Europe and in the United States of America, in 1873 and 1874.” 
“Prior to that period, although Free Trade had been established for 
nearly thirty years, and foreign imports had been constantly in- 
creasing, English agriculture had enjoyed for many years a period 
of unequalled prosperity, culminating, it may be said, in 1874; and 
it certainly is a singular coincidence that, from the moment when 
these changes began to take effect, agriculture in this country, with 
no other special change in her conditions, should become the sub- 
ject of severe and of prolonged depression. It is even more 
remarkable, perhaps, that among all the different countries whose 
condition we have examined, the only two who have not suftered 
from depression, due to a fall in prices, and of whom it can be said 
that their agricultural condition is flourishing, are countries either 
with a silver or a paper currency, like India and the Argentine 


THE 
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Republic.” The Commissioners affirm that the monetary aspect 
of agricultural distress has been explained to them by several 
witnesses, and the evidence shows “that public interest has been 
aroused, and is spreading in agricultural circles on this subject.” 
The principal and most able exponents of this side of the question 
before thei were Professor Foxwell (Professor of Political Economy 
in London University and University Lecturer at Cambridge) and 
Mr. R. L. Everett, one of their colleagues. Their evidence is thus 
summarized :— 


‘*Prior to 1873 the mints of the United States of America, of France, and the 
countries belonging to the Latin Union in Europe, viz., Switzerland, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Greece, were open to the unlimited coinage of silver as well as gold. 
That is to say, if either silver or gold was brought by anyone to any of these mints, 
andthe metal answered the required test, they were bound by law to return it to 
the bearer coined into full legal tender money, at the fixed rate or price per ounce, 
Gold, roughly speaking, was to be coined at the rate or price of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce ; 
silver at the rate of 5s. per ounce, making the ratio between the metals 154 to 1; 
and all this mass of metal when coined, silver as well as gold, became at once, by 
law, available for the discharge of debt to an unlimited amount ; and it was in this 
way that the volume of legal tender money in the world was steadily increased vear 
after year, by silver as well as by gold.” 


These were the main provisions of the bimetallic law, which the 
witnesses allege had the following result : 


‘*(a) It gave to silver, as far as the law was concerned, a position of equality 
with gold ; and the law created an unlimited demand for silver, precisely as it 
now creates an unlimited demand for gold. 

“(6) All the silver in the world possessed a value, thus conferred upon it by 
the law, as ‘ potential money,’ equally with gold wherever it could be found. 

**(e) Except within very narrow limits, the relative value of the metals never 
varied, but remained practically steady fora vast number of years prior to 1873, no 
one possessing silver being willing to part with it for a lower price than could be 
obtained from any of the mints, which were bound by law to take it. 

*(d) Although the law itself was limited to the countries referred to, the opera- 
tion of the law was universal, and all the business and the commerce of this 
country, and the world, was conducted under its influence and full effect.” 


That was the position as regards the metals prior to 1873, but in 
that and the succeeding year measures hostile to silver were passed 
in the United States and Europe—Germany, which had been a 
silver standard country, leading the way. By this action mints 
which had been open to silver became closed, and silver lost the 


position it had enjoyed in conjunction with gold, and the biime- 
tallic system ceased to exist. 


How did the demonetization of silver in 1873 and 

SILVER AND 1874 injure agriculture? In two ways: (1) it 

AGRICULTURE. consed an appreciation of gold, (2) a wide diverg- 

ence in the old relative value of the metals, and the first result is 

explained thus :—-“ Gold and silver combined, both of them being 
3* 
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used as standard money up till 1873, were the measure of value 
till that date. Since 1873 that function has devolved on gold 
alone. ‘The measure of value, being thus contracted, the 
prices of all things measured by it have contracted also, and prices, 
therefore, generally (measured in gold), are upon a lower level than 
they were. In other words, the purchasing power of gold has 
increased, which means the appreciation of that metal;” and the 
second result follows naturally from the first. “Because gold 
having appreciated while silver has remained practically constant, 
the necessary consequence has been a divergence between the old 
relative value of the metals.” It is this divergence (from 15} to 1 
to about 30 to 1), the witnesses maintain, which explains the fact 
that the producer in silver-using countries is able to send wheat to 
England at a profit, at 20s. a quarter, or even less. The mode 
in which this bounty on exports from silver-using countries 
operates was explained to the Commission by the following illus- 
tration :—“ Supposing that a sovereign will exchange for 20 rupees, 
when formerly it exchanged for 10, because the rupee has fallen 
from 2s. to 1s., it follows that, although the gold price of wheat 
may have fallen very largely, quite possibly from 40s. a quarter 
to £1, the Indian grown selling at that price will still be getting 
20 rupees a quarter for this wheat. If silver prices have re- 
mained the same in India (as they did in countries with a silver 
standard like India, before the using of the mints) his 20 rupees 
will purchase for him as much, and are worth to him as much as 
they were before, and he is thus enabled to take a gold price for 
his wheat, which means disaster to the English farmer, but which 
makes no change in his position.” It was also pointed out to the 
Commission “that the market price of wheat is being artificially 
depressed in countries with a gold standard, like England,” by the 
gold premium on the paper money of Argentina, which acts as 
a bounty on exports. Again, a question which has puzzled many 
editors is answered in the following paragraph :—“It was also 
pointed out with reference generally to countries such as Argentina 
with a paper currency, that the re-establishment of silver would 
tend in any case to reduce the premium on gold; and that the 
substitution of silver for paper as the basis of their currency was 
one of the advantages which might be expected from the restora- 
tion of a practically stable ratio between gold and silver.” 


— Mr. Chaplin and his co-signatories speak with 
BiMETALLIsM “becoming diffidence on a highly controversial 


EFFECTED. and complicated subject,” but they are able to 


cite the conclusions arrived at by previous Commissions as to the 
importance of monetary influences, In particular they quote from 
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the Report (1888) of the Gold and Silver Commission which came 


to “conclusions of the first importance bearing upon this 
question ” :— 


** They unanimously agreed— 
**(1.) That the maintenance of the ratio between the metals, which was practic- 
ally stable for many years prior to 1873, was due to the operation of the 
bimetallic system. 

‘*(2.) That the great divergence in the relative value of the metals which has 
occurred since then must be traced to legislation and the closing of the mints ; 
and 

‘* (3.) That the maintenance of a ratio, which experience has shown to be possible 
in the past, would, under the necessary conditions, be practicable in the future. 

‘*These views were embodied in the following -paragraphs :—192-and 198, 
Final Report, Part I., and paragraph 107 of the same report, Part IT, :— 

“Now, undoubtedly the date which forms the dividing link between an epoch 
of approximate fixity in the relative value of gold and silver and one of marked 
instability is the year when the bimetallic system ceased to be in full operation ; 
and we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that the operation of that system 
exerted a material influence upon the relative value of the two metals. 

** So long as that system was in force, we think that notwithstanding the changes 
in the production and use of the precious metals, it kept the market price of silver 
approximately steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, viz., 154 to 1, 

“The action of the Latin Union in 1573 broke the link between silver and gold 
which had kept the price of the former, as measured by the latter, constant at 
about the legal ratio; and when this link was broken the silver market was open 
to the influence of all the factors which go to effect the price of a commodity. 

“We think that in any conditions fairly to be contemplated in the future, so far 
as we can forecast them from the experience of the past, astable ratio might be main- 
tained, if the naticns we have alluded to were to accept and strictly adhere to 
bimetallism at the suggested ratio. 

** We think that if in all these countries gold and silver could be freely coined 
and thus become exchangeable against commodities at the fixed ratio, the market 
value of silver, as measured by gold, would conform to that ratio, and not vary 
to any material extent.” 

‘‘These paragraphs were signed by all the twelve Commissioners* ; but two of 
them, while admitting in a subsequent memorandum that the ratio adopted might 
be maintained for a considerable time, expressed their doubt whether any given 
ratio could be permanently maintained.” 


After weighing a good deal of other most interest- 
ing evidence which we defer epitomizing—because 
we have no desire to bore our readers with bimetallism, but prefer 
to appeal to their unjaded reason—the ten Commissioners who 
sign this memorable report express their own views in a series 
of paragraphs, of which the following is the gist :— 
(1.) Prices have been affected by the closing of mints to silver. 
(2.) The English wheat grower is placed at a disadvantage in 
competing with the producer in a silver-using country by the fall 
in exchange, and is d fortiori handicapped in competing with the 
producer in a paper-using country. 
* Half of them being monometallists, 
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(3.) These monetary influences artificially depress the price of 
wheat in England. 

(4.) The gravity of the agricultural situation in many parts of 
England cannot be overrated and the root cause of it is the pro- 
gressive fall in prices. 

(5.) The recent rise in the price of wheat is due to transient 
causes, and will probably be of a temporary character. 

(6.) “ Apart from specially favoured localities, it is our duty to 
state as plainly and emphatically as we can that in those vast 
districts, in the eastern, the southern, and some of the midland and 
the northern counties, to which we have referred at length in the 
earlier part of our report, and where depression has been greatest, 
a recurrence of the prices which prevailed until the autumn of last 
year, and still more any further fall, would assuredly result in a 
condition of gencral ruin and disaster which we cannot contem- 
plate without dismay.” 

(7.) Protection is not a remedy. 


The Supplementary Report from which we have 
quoted at such length-—partly because it was virtu- 
ally boycotted by Zhe Times—concludes by preseribing a remedy 
for the disease so carefully and skilfully diagnosed :—* We think that 
if a conterence of the Powers was assembled and their deliberations 
resulted in an international arrangement for the reopening of the 
mints abroad and in India, and the restoration of silver, either 
wholly or partially, to the position which it tilled prior to 1873, 
it would be of the greatest benetit to the industry of agriculture, 
With the object of promoting such a conference we think that 
your Majesty’s Government should heartily co-operate with 
Foreign Powers and thereby give effect to the unanimous 
resolution of the IHlouse of Commons. .  .  . . We think 
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that if am international arrangement for the purposes which we 
have specified was arrived at, the long-continued fall in prices, 
which is the admitted source of agricultural trouble, would be 
checked, and that if there shoukl be any future movement in 
the course of prices, they would tend to rise rather than fall. We 
make this recommendation, after a prolonged and careful con- 
sideration of the grave question which has been referred to us, 
because we are unable to perceive the signs of any spontaneous and 
permanent change in this direction, and we see no other prospects 
of arresting that constant and progressive fall in prices which by 
universal admission has been the cause which lies at the root of 
gricultural depression.” The reader is referred to the unanswer- 
‘ble article contributed to this number by Mr. William FE. Bear, 
wv is the most competent English writer on agricultural questions, 
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We feel sure he will cordially endorse Mr. Bear’s closing words : 
“ Under such circumstances the rejection of these overtures [for an 
international settlement of the Monetary Question] by England 


would be nothing short of a crime.” Monometallists have recently 


been seeking satisfaction in the recent decline in the price of silver 
and rise in the price of wheat. The latter is due to a speculation 
plus failure of crops in the very communities (India and Argentina) 
which ordinarily enjoy the monetary advantages described by the 
Royal Commission. The fall in silver follows upon Japan’s declara- 
tion in favour of a Gold Standard, and affords a further illustration 
of the soundness of the law of legal tender upon which bimetallism 
rests. Close mints in India and Japan and down drops silver 
15d. per oz. Open mints in the United States, France, and India 
at any reasonable ratio, and give silver debt-paying power, and it 
will rise to the required point. Monometallism must be in a 


costive condition if it can produce no better arguments than 
recent events attord. 


THE Some of our readers may be inclined to ask, after 
Lapour Perrrioy. perusing the preceding pages, “ Does International 
Bimetallism mean dear bread?” We will leave the 
Labour Leaders to answer this enquiry. What The Daily Chronicle 
describes as “the most important Labour petition ever presented 
to Government” has just been forwarded to Lord Salisbury by 
Mr. James Mawdsley, Secretary of the Amalgamated Association 
of Operative Cotton Spinners. It is signed by no less than 350 
Labour organizations representing all classes of labour in all parts 
of the country, and urges the Government to “ensure” the success 
of the present effort to settle the Monetary Question by international 
agreement. The terms of the address, which is supported by the 
flower of the working-classes in Great Britain, are sufficiently 
remarkable to be quoted in full, for they show—not for the first 
time in our history—that British working-men are capable of 
taking a much more sagacious view of british interests than the 
general ruck of British editors. This memorial finally disposes of 
the childish fiction, so sedulously propagated by Lord Farrer, that 
bimetallism is an attack on food and wages :— 

“My Lorp Marquis [Lord Salisbury]|—The Government over 
which your Lordship presides will soon be approached by the 
Governments of other countries with the view of arranging an 
international agreement on the Monetary Question. 

“The resolution accepted by the Government, and unanimously 
passed by the House of Commons, last year, pledged your Lord- 
ship’s Government to do “all in their power to secure by 
international agreement a stable monetary par of exchange 
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between gold and silver, and we respectfully, but very earnestly, 
urge that your Lordship’s Government will now heartily co-operate 
with the other Governments, and not miss the favourable 
opportunity of arriving at a settlement of the question—so 
redeeming the pledge given to the House of Commons, and to the 
country. 

“ The injurious effects, which the House of Commons unanimously 
declared have resulted to the best interests in this country, owing 
to the instability of the relative value of gold and silver since 1873, 
are, we believe, certain to become still greater in the future if a 
settlement is postponed, and as the livelihood of the wage-earners 
of this country depends upon the prosperity of our productive 
industries, we do most earnestly hope that the Government, on 
whose attitude, we believe, success or failure depends, will ensure 
that the present attempt to settle the question shall succeed.” * 


* This strong representation in favour of bimetallism is endorsed by workers 
in every (istrict, and in evidence of this we may quote among others the following 
important societies, who have given their support to it: Amalgamated Association of 
Card and Blowing-room Operatives, Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton 
Spinners, Northern Counties Amalgamated Weavers’ Association, West Riding 
of Yorkshire Weavers’ and Textile Workers’ Association, Bradford Textile 
Workers’ Association, Heavy Woollen Weavers and Textile Workers’ Association, 
General Union of Power Loom Overlookers, Executive Council of the Amalgamated 
Association of Beamers, Twisters, and Drawers, Cleveland Miners’ Association, 
Dundee and District Mill and Factory Operatives’ Union, London Consolidated 
Bookbinders’ Society, East of Scotland Power Loom Association, National Federa- 
tion of Trades and Labour Councils, National Municipal Labour Union, Willeyers 
and Fettlers’ Society, Fur Skin Dressers’ Union, and the National Amalgamated 
Union of Enginemen, while the Irish societies include the Trades and Labour 
Councils of Dublin and Cork. 


SHALL AGRICULTURE PERISH ?* 


AFTER nearly four years’ investigation and deliberation, the Royal 
Commission on Agricultural Depression have issued a report, 
signed by fourteen out of sixteen, in which they propose certain 
palliatives, but avowedly refrain from suggesting a cure. Having 
diagnosed the disease, they point distinctly to its cause, prescribe 
certain specifics for the alleviation of the symptoms, and then 
admit that they have not touched the source of the malady. They 
say :—“We have no hesitation in expressing our entire concurrence 
in the opinior that the present crisis in agriculture is due 
primarily to the fall in prices.” Then, having made their proposals, 
they make this admission :— 

‘“We do not claim for these recommendations that, either singly or in the 
aggregate, they will prove to be a complete remedy for agricultural depression. 
They are in the nature of palliatives, and will, we hope, if carried out, do some- 


thing to ease the position of occupiers of land, and enable them to conduct their 
business to more advantage.” 


Finally, the Commissioners say :— 


‘We have agreed nearly unanimously upon our report up to the point now 
reached (the last paragraph of all). But upon the remaining subject of discussion, 
viz., whether any, and, if so, what remedy or remedies might be possible for the 
chief cause of depression there is considerable difference of opinion amongst us, 
and we think it desirable to close this part of the report at its present stage, 
leaving the subject to be dealt with in separate memoranda.” 


From these remarks it is quite clear that the Commissioners, 
having concluded that the fall in prices is the main cause of the 
decay of agriculture, could not agree upon any proposal touching 
that cause. It will be shown presently that ten out of fourteen of 
these gentlemen were prepared to suggest a method of stemming 
the fall in prices; but the rest of them deliberately chose to let 
agriculture decay, rather than propose any means of raising the 
value of our farm produce. That they had the probability of the 
further decay of agriculture in view is clear from the following 
statements :— 

‘ Giving full effect, then, to such favouring circumstances as exist, and to those 


which, we trust, may follow upon the adoption of our recommendations, and 
crediting the farmer with average skill and industry and sufficient capital, we 


* For further information upon the Royal Commission’s Report see “ Episod: § 
of the Month.” 
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think it not unreasonable to believe, even with the present low level of prices, 
that the land of Great Britain, which is reasonably favoured in point of either 
quality or situation, will continue to be cultivated, in grass if not as arable, and 
will yield a profit, reduced, indeed, and more hardly gained, but fairly com- 
parable, all circumstances considered, with that earned in other departments of 
indastry. 

‘*In the districts where the conditions of soil are most unfavourable, the losses 
incurred have been very great, and the outlook is discouraging. It is obvious 
that where the farmer is obliged to depend for his profit chiefly upon those crops 
which have suffered the greatest depreciation, and where, at the same time, he 
cannot reduce his labour bill, which is his chief outgoing, there must, with falling 
prices, come a time when not only the payment of rent, but the cultivation of the 
land, will cease to be possible. This has already come to pass in some districts, 
and notably in South-Eastern Essex, and would undoubtedly have taken place 
over a iarger area had not both landlords and tenants made great sacrifices to 
avert such a calamity. With the exhaustion of their resources, and failing a 
recovery of prices, it is probable, in our opinion, that more land will become 
wholly derelict, or will fall down to rough pasturage of little value.” 


In other words, land which is either naturally fertile or favourably 
situated is likely to be kept in cultivation, in grass if not in arable 
culture, and to afford a meagre living to its cultivators; but where 
circumstances are less favourable, if the fall in prices is not 
stopped, there will be no profit for the farmer or rent for the 
landlord, and an increased area of land will be deserted, or used 
only as rough pasturage. Taken together, these paragraphs 


clearly indicate the further decay of agriculture as probable in the 
opinion of the Commissioners. 

For my own part I have no disposition to belittle the recom- 
mendations in the main report, as I think that some of them 
would lead to highly beneficial results, though, unfortunately, the 
most important of them all--those pointing to the effectual 
stoppage of the extensive and fraudulent sale of adulterated 
produce as genuine and imported goods as British—are not fully 
endorsed by the two members of the Cabinet who sign the report, 
as their reservations ii separate memoranda show. It is the 
Commissioners themsel es who belittle their own proposals, some of 
which—and particularly most of those relating to the Agricultural 
Holdings Act—are mean or trivial. But I agree with them in 
believing that if the whole of their suggestions were carried into 
effect, they would not cure agricultural depression even if prices 
should not further decline, and that, in the event of a further fall, 
they would fail to prevent the continued decay of agriculture. 

The Commissioners, however, go further still in the direction of 
a despairing conclusion; for they not only admit that their 
proposals would be only palliatives to depression, and not a cure, 
but proceed to declare that, in their opinion as a body, neither the 
further reduction of rents deemed necessary by two of them and 
by two other colleagues who declined to sign their report, nor the 
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reform of one system of land tenure advocated by the latter (Mr. 
Channing and Mr. Lambert), would afford effective relief to the 
cultivators of the land. It is not my purpose on the present 
occasion to discuss these important questions, and it is only to 
prevent misconception as to my own views upon them that a few 
words in this connection seein desirable. While I do not agree 
with the Commissioners in thinking that the reduction of rents in 
nearly all parts of Great Britain has gone far enough to meet the 
change in the circumstances of farming, I fully recognize the fact 
that the relief of one class of agriculturists at the expense of 
another class is not entitled to rank as the relief of agricultural 
depression. Again, while I believe that a just and thorough-going 
system of tenant-right would be a hundred times as valuable as 
the mere tinkering at the Agricultural Holdings Act (such as the 
paltry proposal of allowing the tenant to plant a single acre of fruit 
or osiers without his landlord’s consent !), I am convinced that no 
conceivable form of land-tenure would render farming prosperous 
with prices as they have been in recent years. 

To come back to the main point, the signatories of the principal 
report avow that, in their opinion, neither their own recommenda- 
tions nor those of colleagues or witnesses which they reject will 
cure the depression in agriculture or prevent the further decay of 
that industry in the event of a continuation of the fall in prices 
which has been in progress already for twenty-four years. Yet, as 
a body, they decline to suggest anything to arrest the fall in prices, 
which they all admit to be the principal cause of agricultural 
decay. 

The fall of prices, as shown in a quotation above, is described by 
the Commissioners as the “primary” cause of agricultural 
depression. This, however, is manifestly an example of careless 
verbiage ; for, as the Commissioners discuss the cause of the fall in 
prices, they cannot regard the fall as the primary cause. “This 
fall,” they say, “is attributed by the great majority of the witnesses 
to foreign competition, and, as previously pointed out, we have not 
been able to find any promise, in the near future at all events, of a 
material relaxation of this competition upon the British producer.” 
They add: “So far then, as the maintenance of this competition 
involves the continual depreciation of agricultural values, we inust 
look forward to a further reduction of the area of British land 
susceptible of profitable arable cultivation, together with a corres- 
ponding contraction of our production and a diminution of our 
rural population.” Here we get deeper than ever in the slough of 
despond ; for, if foreign competition be the primary cause of that 
fall in prices which is unanimously agreed to be the chief cause of 
agricultural distress, and that competition is not likely to abate, 
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there is only one remedy, which not one of the Commissioners 
proposes to apply; and, in the absence of such a remedy, the 
continuous decay of British agriculture and the further depopula- 
tion of the rural districts are distinctly predicted. 

it will be shown presently that the great majority of the 
Commissioners do not agree with the great majority of their 
witnesses in attributing the fall in prices mainly to foreign 
competition. But it is not unfair to assume that the minority of 
the Commissioners agree with the great majority of the witnesses 
upon this point, for only two causes of the fall in prices are 
mentioned in the whole of the reports—foreign competition (which 
covers decreased cost of production and_ transport) and the 
demonetization of silver—and the minority refrain from endorsing 
the latter. Clearly, then, it is no injustice to the minority to state 
that they contemplate the further decay of British agriculture, and 
refuse to suggest a remedy. It does not follow, however, that they 
are blameworthy on this account, for they may, and probably do, 
hold that the remedy would be worse than the disease. Protection 
would certainly check foreign competition, and if the latter is the 
chief cause of the fall in prices, the former would reverse that fall. 
But in a country in which the landlord-and-tenant system prevails 
it does not follow that Protection would remove depression so far 
as tenants are concerned, though it would certainly enrich 
landlords. Therefore, apart from the consideration that the 
reversal of our fiscal policy involves many important interests 
apart from those of agriculture, the minority of the Commissioners 
may have very good reason for not suggesting the only remedy for 
what they apparently regard as the chief cause of agricultural 
depression. Nevertheless, the fact remains that they contemplate 
the further decay of British agriculture without proposing any 
remedy ; and it is to be hoped that the nation at large will not be 
satisfied with such an attitude of despair. 

Fortunately, the great majority of the Commissioners—ten out 
of the fourteen who sign the main report or out of the whole 
sixteen members of the Commission—are not the victims of a 
doctrine of desolation. They have signed a “supplementary 
report,” which, like the sequel of a novel threatening to end 
in a tragedy, brings the victims of adverse circumstances out of 
their apparently hopeless fix, and places them in a fair position for 
living happy ever afterwards. At least, this report shows how so 
pleasant a result may be attained. It is by far the most important 
of all the reports in the volume of which it forms part, supported 
as it is by a very striking and convincing statement, added on his 
own responsibility, by one of the signatories—Mr. R. L. Everett. 

The Supplementary Report opens with the remark that, as 
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stated in the preceding report, the fall in the prices of produce is 
primarily responsible for agricultural depression ; that the evidence 
is practically unanimous upon that point, but that none of the 
recommendations made in the main report relate in any way to 
that main cause of depression, nor pretend to be remedies or 
anything more than palliatives for the distress which has overtaken 
agriculture. Under these circumstances, the majority of the Com- 
missioners go on to say, it seems to them that their enquiry would 
be held in many quarters, and not without some reason, to be 
barren and practically useless, if no attempt was made to ascertain 
whether and how far this primary cause of depression can be 
mitigated or removed, and that therefore they propose to examine 
this aspect of the question. They proceed to repeat the statement 
that most of the witnesses attributed the fall in prices to increased 
facilities and lessened cost of production, to the opening of new 
countries, to increased facilities of transport, and consequently to 
increased foreign competition. But they further point out that 
other witnesses, representing the opinions of a considerable, and, 
so far as they can judge, an increasing section of the agricultural 
community, attribute the fall in great measure to a change which 
has occurred, not so much in circumstances affecting products as 
in the value of money itself, since the abandonment, in 1873 and 
1874, of the bimetallic system, which formerly prevailed in certain 
countries on the Continent and in the United States. While 
admitting that production and facilities of transport have increased 
during the past twenty years, and that the prices of agricultural 
produce have been affected by the processes, possibly to a consider- 
able extent, they point out that the population of the world has 
immensely increased during the same period, and that they have 
no evidence to show that, relatively to population, the food products 
of the world are materially greater than they were before the fall 
in prices commenced. In the case of wheat, they add, the 
commodity which, perhaps, has fallen more in price than any 
other, the information which they have received appears to point 
in the opposite direction. 

This last statement is made in too general terms. It is true of 
the years 1886-90, but not of the decade ending with 1885, the 
world’s wheat area having increased so enormously in the ten years 
ending with 1880 that some years were required to enable the 
population to overtake it. Again, while the statement is correct in 
relation to 1895 and 1896, and will be found still more emphatically 
so for 1897, it does not hold good for 1891-94, when the wheat 
supplies were the greatest ever known for four successive years, 
not because of any considerable increase in the acreage—for the 
wheat area lagged far behind the population—but on account of 
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a series of phenomenally abundant werld’s harvests. The details 
which are fully set forth in an article on “The Price of Wheat,” 
which I contributed to the Royal Agricultural Society’s journal for 
December, 1896, would occupy too much space to repeat in this 
paper. But in 1895, when the average price of wheat was lower 
than it had been in any year of the century, excepting 1894, the 
production of that cereal in the world was not equal to a year’s 
consumption, as was proved by the great decrease in the world’s 
stocks which took place during the cereal year ending with August, 
1896. The world’s harvest in 1896 was much more seriously 
deficient, drought in India and Australia and locusts in Argentina 
having cut off a very large portion of the usual supplies, so that the 
reserve stocks of wheat became more nearly exhausted by the end 
of the cereal year, 1896-97, than they had ever been before in pro- 
portion to the population of bread-eaters. Yet the average price of 
wheat in 1895 was only 23s. 1d. a quarter, in 1896 it was no more 
than 26s. 2d., and it actually fell, in spite of rapidly dwindling 
stocks, between the beginning of 1897 and the first week of June, 
when a partial recovery set in. This latest anomaly in price fluctua- 
tion I attribute mainly to market gambling under the option 
system, which the Commissioners only slightly investigated. 

But although it is unwarrantable to deny that there has been a 
great superfluity of wheat during portions of the last twenty years, 
the point to consider is that the price has been falling almost 
constantly during that period, when wheat was scarce, as well as 
when it was plentiful. Moreover, the superfluity, when it existed, 
was mainly due to extra supplies from India first and Argentina 
afterwards, the production for export in both countries having been 
stimulated by the great currency advantages possessed by them. 
Nor must it be ignored that, ever since gold began to appreciate, 
exports of wheat from Russia have been stimulated by the 
depreciated gold value of the paper rouble. This has been admitted 
by Mr. W. H. Harris, a great importer of wheat and a mono- 
metallist. 

Just at the time when the world’s population of bread-caters 
began to overtake the increase in the wheat area which had taken 
place in the decade ending with 1880, Indian exports to Europe, 
stimulated by the depreciated gold value of the rupee, suddenly and 
rapidly increased. They rose from about four million bushels in 
1880 to over thirty-seven millions in 1882, and in 1884, in spite of 
a great fall in the gold value of wheat, they exceeded thirty-nine 
million bushels. This vast increase was rendered possible only by 
the bonus to the exporter afforded by the great difference between 
the gold price and the rupee price of wheat. The latter remained 
steady, while the former fell greatly, so that Indian growers were 
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satisfied, while shippers could just carry on the trade in con- 
sequence of the increased number of rupees which they could 
purchase for each gold sovereign. The exports continued heavy up 
to 1887, when they reached nearly forty-two million bushels; but 
in that year the gold premium on the Argentine paper currency 
(made inconvertible in 1885) had begun to tell, the wheat area 
rapidly increased, and the exports grew to such an extent a few 
years later that the gold price of wheat fell too low to afford a 
satisfactory bonus on Indian wheat. It is quite clear that the 
ryots will not grow wheat for export at a reduced price in rupees, 
and it was only in 1891, when the gold price rose for a time, in 
consequence of the short crop in France and the Russian famine 
(before the immensity of the American crop was recognized) that 
Indian wheat exports became heavy once more. But India, apart 
from famine years, is prepared to keep the price of wheat in Europe 
low; for, whenever there is a moderate advance in prices ruinous 
to European growers, the export bonus becomes sutticient to enable 
shippers to glut the markets of Europe with Indian wheat. 
Argentina, however, with the enormous gold premium on her 
currency, wasable, without material help from India,to export enough 
wheat to keep the markets of the world constantly glutted from 
1891 to 1894 inclusive, and only a bad harvest in 1895 and the 


devastation of her crops by locusts in 1896 prevented her from con- 


tinuing the process. In 1887 Argentina exported a little over a 
million bushels of wheat, and in 1895 the quantity exceeded sixty 
million bushels, her wheat area having been trebled in the mean- 
time. The evidence brought before the Commission clearly 
demonstrates that this great expansion in wheat production for 
export was rendered possible only by the gold premium, which 
counteracted the fall in the gold price of wheat. In 1887 when the 
wheat area began to be increased moderately, 100 dollars of gold 
were worth 135 of paper; by 1890 the latter number had increased 
to 261, in 1891 it was 377, and in 1894, after a slight reaction, it 
was still as high as 357. It is abundantly proved by the evidence 
of Argentine witnesses that the paper dollar is worth nearly, if not 
quite, as much as ever for almost all the wheat-growers’ require- 
ments; and, therefore, it is clear that the gold premium is, as it 
has been for years past, equivalent to an enormous bonus upon the 
production of wheat for export. 

The Commissioners who are responsible for the Supplementary 
Report do not fail to dwell upon the evidence supplied to them 
upon the point just noticed. First, however, they allude to Pro- 
tection as the remedy for low prices suggested by the majority of 
their witnesses. This suggestion they decline to endorse, citing 
evidence obtained for the Commission from foreign countries to the 
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effect that agricultural depression has been and is severely felt in 
countries which levy heavy duties on imports of grain and other 
farm produce. The simple explanation is that the fall in the prices 
of farm products inherent to the appreciation of gold has been 
much greater than the highest of the duties, while, where imports 
are small in proportion to home produce, the fall has not been 
checked to nearly the full amounts of the duties. 

Continuing their argument with admirable force and lucidity, 
the Commissioners next allude to the evidence showing beyond all 
question that agricultural depression has been felt severely in all 
countries taking a material part in the European food supply 
which do not possess currency advantages. They except only 
Argentina and India, and they are justified in this limitation, 
seeing that they do not extend their observations to such countries 
as China and Japan, and that the currency advantages possessed 
by Russia have not been sufficient to prevent serious depression, 
although they have sufficed to keep the land in cultivation. 

In summing up their remarks upon the wheat export advan- 
tages of India, the Commissioners say :— 


** Supposing that a sovereign will exchange for twenty rupees where formerly 
it exchanged for ten, because the rupee has fallen from 2s. to Is., it follows that, 
although the gold price of wheat may have fallen very largely, quite possibly from 
40s. to £1, the Indian grower, selling at that price, will still be getting twenty rupees 
a quarter for his wheat. If silver prices have remained the same in India (as the Com- 
missioners had previously pointed out that they had abundant evidence to show) his 
twenty rupees will purchase for him as much, and are worth to him as much as 
they were before, and he is thus enabled to take a gold price for his wheat which 
means disaster to the English farmer, but which makes no change in his posi- 


tion.” 


After observing that the case is similar in Argentina (though 
they might have represented it as a much stronger one) the Coin- 
missioners incidentally make an effective reply to persons who 
declare that bimetallism would not affect the Argentine paper 
currency. They remark :— 


“Tt was also pointed out, with reference generally to countries such as 
Argentina, with a paper currency, that the re-establishment of silver would tend 
in any case to reduce the premium on gold, and that the substitution of silver 
for paper as the basis of their currency was one of the advantages which might 
be expected from the restoration of a practically stable ratio between gold and 
silver.” 


Certainly the gold premium would decline if gold were depre- 
ciated by means of bimetallism ; and although’some people ask why 
Argentina should forego the exporting advantage incidental to her 
depreciated paper currency, it is to be observed that she pays heavily 
for those advantages in her import trade and in her damaged foreign 
credit, which would be vastly improved by a return to specie pay- 
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ments, such as would be facilitated under the circumstances 
referred to in the extract. 

In reference to the evidence adverse to bimetallism, the curious 
denial of the appreciation of gold by Lord Farrer is mentioned, 
while it is noticed that Sir Robert Giffen, the other principal 
monometallist witness, admitted the appreciation. As to Lord 
Farrer’s declaration that the abandonment of the Gold Standard 
would be a cruel and a wicked robbery of labour, and that it would 
be little less than wicked to persuade poor farmers that they would 
be better off with “ more counters,” the Commissioners remark that 
if, as Lord Farrer had maintained, prices had not been affected by 
changes in the standard, it is not clear how the reversal of those 
changes could rob labour; while if the changes would tend 
towards a rise in prices, they fail to perceive the wickedness of 
persuading farmers that they would benefit thereby. Moreover, 
they point out that some of the allegations of Lord Farrer are in 
conflict with statements in the Report of the Gold and Silver Com- 
mission signed by him. 

It is not necessary to follow the Commissioners in their review of 
the Report of the Gold and Silver Commission, the important 
evidence of Professor Foxwell, or the significant admissions of Sir 
Robert Giffen, further than to mention that, as long ago as 1882, the 
latter, in his evidence before the Duke of Richmond's Commission 
on Agricultural Depression, stated that the fall in prices was 
to be accounted for by “ the scarcity of gold, which had been felt 
for the last ten years or so, ever since the German Government 
began to take steps to have a gold coinage.” 

Summing up the evidence brought before them in relation to the 
currency, the Commissioners conclude that the demonetization of 
silver has hada serious effect upon prices,and that the chief question 
to consider is, whether a reversal of that policy is not possible, 
They see no other prospect of “arresting that constant and pro- 
gressive fall in prices which, by universal admission, has been the 
cause which lies at the root of agricultural depression”; and they 
strongly urge the Government to co-operate with Foreign Powers 
in arranging for an International Conference upon the question, 
thus giving effect to the resolution unanimously agreed to in the 
House of Commons on the 26th of February, 1895. 

The views of the majority of the Commissioners, as expressed 
in the report just noticed, are powerfully supported in a separate 
report by Mr. R. L. Everett, in which he shows conclusively that all 
past periods of agricultural depression have been periods of currency 
contraction, while times of prosperity were coincident with currency 
expansion, verifying his statements by the evidence of the 
highest contemporary authorities. Nothing could be more convine- 
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ing than the teaching of experience thus presented, and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Everett’s report will be widely read and carefully 
considered. One of his most striking remarks is to the effect that 
the prices of grain during the first thirty-one years following the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 were on the average very little 
below what they had been during the thirty-one years in which 
those Laws had been in force. “The average joint price of a 
quarter of wheat, a quarter of barley, and a quarter of oats added 
together,” he says, “from 1815, when these Laws were imposed, to 1846, 
when they were repealed, was 119s.; during the next thirty-one 
years, all under Free Trade, it was 112s. 3d. The gold discoveries 
in California and Australia, in 1847-55, it appears, had a greater 
effect in enhancing prices than the removal of the heavy duties on 
corn had in reducing them. It would be interesting to follow Mr. 
Everett through the whole of his valuable report; but the 
exigencies of space forbid. 

Sir Robert Giffen’s Memorandum is almost as important as a 
support to the views of the majority of the Commissioners as the 
report of Mr. Everett, because as a leading opponent of bimetallism 
his remarkable adinissions may be regarded as those of a reluctant 
witness on their side. His language at the outset is so emphatic, 
und so frank as a denunciation of what may be styled mono- 
metallic fanaticism, that it must be quoted at some length. He 
says :— 


‘It is a great misfortune, I consider, that some monometallists, as appeared 
in the course of the evidence before this Commission, Lave refused, and still 
refuse, to recognize the general fall in prices in the last quarter of o century as 
being, in cconomic languasze, an appreciation of gold, and as being explained by a 
contraction of gold (as compared with a previous period of expansion) which com- 
menced about the year 1873. The facts are all beyond dispute, and if language is 
only used with the ordinary meaning, as employed by economists like Adam Smith 
and Jevons, and many others who have discussed historie changes of prices, no one 
would say for a moment that there has not been an appreciation of gold in the lass 
twenty-five years, and that this does not necessarily involve, dealing with the 
matter historically, a contraction of gold.” 

“The facts are all beyond dispute,” Sir Robert Giffen says ; but 
what he should have said is that they are beyond honest dispute 
by men who are blessed with average reasoning powers. Unfor- 
tunately several leading lights among the monometallists, such as 
Lord Farrer and Mr. Shaw Lefevre, have utterly denied these “facts 
beyond dispute.” Therefore, it is a great thing to have from so 
important a monometallist as Sir Robert Giffen an admission of 
the fact that gold has been appreciated, and the prices of com- 
modities consequently depreciated, by the demonctization of silver 
which began in 1873. 


But Sir Robert Giffen is not disposed to give his friends away too 
much, and for them he sacrifices his own reputation for logical 
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reasoning to a somewhat alarming extent; for, immediately after 


the passage from his memorandum just quoted, we have this 
curious declaration : 


** All this can be said also without implying any objection to the proposition 
so largely supported in the main report, that foreign competition is the (his italics) 
main curse of the agricultural depression, and that the progress of invention, the 
cheapening of means of communication, and the like influences are to be regarded 
as permanent causes of lower and lower prices. There is nothing inconsistent be- 
tween this latter view and the view that the contraction of gold during the last 
quarter of a century is connected with the course of prices. The crux of the 
question is that, whereas for twenty years before 1873, owing to the state of the gold 
supply and demand, the progress of invention, cheapening of means of communiea- 
tion, and thelike influences were attended by no general fall in prices, but prices 
rather advanced ; now, owing to the difference in the conditions of gold supply and 
demand, the progress of invention, cheapening of means of communication, and the 
like influences have been accompanied with a fall of prices. In other words, the 
phenomenon to be explained is why the causes referred to produced no fall of prices 


before 1873, but were even found consistent with a rise, and why they produced a 
fall after 1873,” 


Does the dog wag the tail, or the tail the dog? In spite of all in- 
ventions, improvements of communication, and the like influences 
in the twenty years before 1873, when there was an expansion of 
the currency, prices rose; and with a contraction of the currency 
after 1873, plus the influences mentioned, prices fell enormously. 
Yet Sir Robert Giffon thinks that the cause which could only 
operate obviously when assisted by a contraction of the currency 
may be styled the cause of agricultural depression produced by the 
fall in prices. Surely the more potent influence upon prices was 
the one which prevailed when the two were in conflict, and not the 
one which was then beaten, and only showed its effect when its 
former opponent becaine transformed into an ally. So long as the 
state of the currency was against a fall in prices the cheapening of 
production and transport was obscured, and it was only when the 
state of the currency was in favour of a fall that the fall occurred. 
It is obvious that the former was the stronger in the first period, 
and there is, therefore, every reason to believe that it was the 
stronger in the second. How, then, can Sir Robert Giffen contend 
that the latter may reasonably be regarded as the cause of agricul- 
tural depression? Besides, it is demonstrable that there has not 
been any sufficient reduction in the cost of production and trans- 
port to account for a quarter of the fall in prices; and, again, the 
reduction that has taken place is itself in great measure the re- 
sult, instead of the cause, of the fall in prices. Moreover, Sir 
Robert reminds his readers that he predicted the fall in prices be- 
fore it set in, “his reasons for anticipating the fall being based 
mainly on monetary considerations, although the question of the 
progress of invention and multiplication of commodities was not,and 
4* 
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could not, be overlooked.” Here it is obvious that the monetary 
cause was the chief one in his anticipations. He adds that he has 
“especial cause to regret” that some of his “ monometallic friends, 
in their eagerness to overwhelm bimetallists, have treated every 
statement as bad which bimetallists used.” This rebuke is cer- 
tainly fully deserved. 

But, although Sir Robert Giffen admits that the fall in prices has 
been largely due to the contraction of gold, and does not deny that 
the fall has been the chief cause of agricultural depression, he main- 
tains that “ Bimetallism, or any other monetary remedy which 
would produce a general rise of prices, would not be a remedy for 
agricultural depression.” In other words, the reversal of the pro- 
cess which has caused depression would not remove it. The 
reason given for this curious theory is that, as, by the hypothesis 
of those who propose the remedy, the rise of prices would be general, 
no real relation will be affected. “In the end, if prices are 
doubled, all the outgoings will be doubled too—wages, rent, and 
every other payment—and the larger money surplus the cultivator 
will have will go no farther than the smaller money surplus before 
the change is made. And so of any smaller change ; it will be a 
nominal change only.” 

A little farther on in his remarks Sir Robert Giffen writes dis- 
paragingly of “academic reasoning,” in reference to Mr. Foxwell’s 
contention that rising prices are more favourable to production 
than falling prices; but it would be difficult to give any more 
striking example of academic reasoning than the passage just 
quoted. It embodies the familiar theory of the adjustment of 
prices after a monetary change, which experience shows is an 
extremely slow process—so slow that an instance of its comple- 
tion would be difficult to find. The fall which has been in pro- 
gress for twenty-four years is certainly not within measurable dis- 
tance of complete adjustment yet, and all the time producers have 
been suffering from the lack of complete adjustment. What, then, 
but “academic reasoning” leads Sir Robert Giffen to assume that 
there would be a speedy adjustment if, through a monetary change, 
a rise in prices was produced? Surely it cannot be denied that 
there are fixed or very slowly alterable payments, such as interest 
on mortgages and other burdens on land, professional and educa- 
tional fees, taxes, pensions, and other outgoings which are extremely 
slow to fall, if they fall at all, with a fall in the prices of commodi- 
ties, and which are very slow to rise, if they rise at all, with an ad- 
vance in prices. Experience, and not “academic reasoning,” tells 
us beyond all question that producers have been suffering through- 
out the last twenty-five years of falling prices, and Mr. Everett 
shows that the same lesson is to be derived from earlier periods of 
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depreciating prices for commodities. Experience also tells us that 
producers have grown rich in periods of rising prices. Then, on 
what grounds other than those of worthless “academic reason- 
ing” does Sir Robert Giffen assume that producers would not 
gain by a monetary change which would bring about a general rise 
in prices ? 

Sir Robert Giffen, however, is thoroughgoing in the assertion of 
a theory which is opposed to the belief of almost all producers, as 
it is to the teachings of experience. He says :— 


‘It was contended, indeed, by Mr. Foxwell and other witnesses that a condi- 
tion of perpetually rising prices, if it could be brought about, is more favourable to 
production than the opposite condition of a course of prices such as there had been 
in the last twenty-five years ; but no evidence from experience or statisties was 
given in support of this view. Theoretically, for reasons I have given elsewhere, 
lam of the contrary opinion.” 

“Theoretically,” no doubt, or, to repeat his own phrase, by 
“academic reasoning.” But what an anomalous theory! If a 
producer, calculating on a certain sale price weeks or months 
ahead, and allowing for a margin over the known cost of produc- 
tion, finds the price reduced when the selling time comes, is he 
better off than he would be if he met with an advance? The 
question may seem an absurd one, and yet Sir Robert Giffen practi- 
cally declares that the producer is better off with a fall than he 
would be with a rise. 

When Sir Robert Giffen declares that no evidence from ex- 
perience was given by the witnesses who take a view contrary to his 
on the point just mentioned, he ignores the important historical 
evidence of Mr. R. L. Everett (Vol. II. Evidence), which is full of 
examples of prosperity resulting from rising prices and adversity 
from falling prices. To mention the most recent example, Mr. 
Everett refers to the great prosperity of agriculture which prevailed 
during all but a few years of the period of generally rising prices 
which followed the discovery of gold in California and Australia, in 
1847-50, lasting, with comparatively slight fluctuations (taking 
prices all round) till 1873, and for some agricultural products a 
few years longer, so that farming was tolerably prosperous until 
1879. 

But, while rising prices are good for producers, what is wanted 
for all classes of the community together is a stability of prices, 
such as bimetallists believe would be secured approximately by the 
remonetization of silver. 

One great merit of the remedy for agricultural distress proposed 
by the majority of the Commissioners is, that it would be beneficial 
to all classes directly or indirectly concerned in production, The 
contention that it would injure workmen is a pure assumption, 
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just as the commonly-received statement that the fall in prices 
has benefited them is. From the fact that money wages have not 
generally fallen, while the purchasing power of those wages has in- 
creased, it does not follow necessarily that workmen are not losers 
by the fall in prices. In all probability, if prices had not dropped, 
wages would have risen greatly, in consequence of the prosperity 
which would have favoured producing industries. As it is, although 
wages have been generally kept up, employment in many industries 
has been much less regular than it was when those industries were 
in a prosperous condition. It is certainly so in agriculture, and, 
besides, farm labourers’ wages have fallen in many English 
counties. If agricultural prices had been maintained at the 
general level attained in the first half of the “seventies” there 
can be no doubt that there would have been such a develop- 
ment in farming enterprise as would have produced a considerable 
advance in agricultural wages. Even now, after years of cutting 
down farming expenses to the utmost, farm labourers are scarce 
in many of the counties of Great Britain; and if the thorough cul- 
tivation and improvement of land had continued to pay well, the 
demand for labour would have been so greatly in excess of the sup- 
ply that farmers would have been compelled to offer enough wages 
to attract men back from the towns to the rural districts. Workmen 
generally are now so well organized that there is no reason to fear 
that they would not be able to command their full share of any in- 
crease of profit which would result from a rise in prices; and, although 
farm labourers have no union of any importance at present, their 
scarcity, if farming could be properly carried on, would be as effec- 
tive as any combination. Besides, they could easily combine under 
such favourable circumstances. The National Agricultural Union 
was a failure because, to use a familiar saying, “ You cannot get 
blood out of a flint.” Farmers are too much impoverished, and 
farming yields too little profit, to allow of the payment of even 
moderately high wages as a rule. Again, if agricultural prices 
rose to a fairly remunerative level, small holdings would pay, so 
that workmen would take land on their own account much more 
commonly than they can take it now, and this would tend to raise 
the wages of those who would continue to work for farmers. 

For a great number of years the tillers of the soil in all but a 
few countries possessing currency advantages have been struggling 
for little more than a bare subsistence, while thousands have failed to 
obtain so much,and their miserable misfortune has been mainly pro- 
duced by the folly of Governments, led by grasping financiers. Surely 
then, it is not too soon for politicians to undo the mischief they have 
done in bringing the greatest industry of the world to the verge of 
general bankruptcy, and other industries into nearly as perilous a 
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condition. An exceptionally favourable opportunity of considering 
the best means of retracing their false steps is now offered by the 
overtures of the United States in favour of an International Mone- 
tary Conference,and it is generally agreed that a favourable response 
from England would insure one from each of the other Great Powers 
of Europe. Under such circumstances, the rejection of these over- 
tures by England would be nothing short of a crime. 


Witiiam FE. Bear. 
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THE BRITISH CIVILIAN IN INDIA. 


Eno.isH officers in India have neglected a good deal the art of 
advertising themselves. ‘They do their work quietly and do not 
care much for publicly expressed appreciation of their services. 
And ordinarily, no doubt, such indifference is commendable, for the 
work makes absorbing demands on time and attention and takes 
public officers a good deal out of themselves; so that, when it is 
done thoroughly, the very thought of praise or blame may well be 
excluded. But though, like a strong swimmer, a good workman 
makes no splash, still there may be occasions when public notice 
can with advantage be directed to his performance and to the 
results produced. 

Such an occasion offers itself at this moment as regards the 
officers connected with the civil administration of British India, not 
only on account of the severe strain put upon them by a year of 
plague, famine, and earthquake, but also because the numerical 
strength of the Imperial Civil Service, on which the responsibilities 
of administration mainly fall, will shortly be definitely reduced, 
under the operation of the Provincial Service rules, which provide 
for the admission of qualified Indians to a certain proportion of the 
appointments hitherto held either by the members of the Imperial 
Service (who cannot enter that service except by open competition 
in England), or else, in a small number of cases, by statutory 
civilians, under a special Act. The concessions made under that 
Act and the recent rules are in furtherance of the policy to freely 
and impartially admit, “so far as may be,” British Indian subjects 
of whatever race or creed to offices in the service of the Crown, 
“the duties of which,’ in the words of Her Majesty’s gracious 
proclamation of 1858, “they may be qualified by their education, 
ability, and integrity duly to discharge.” In c2rtain quarters, how- 
ever, these concessions are treated as quite inadequate to satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the people, and it has been contended that, 
with no show of justice can the Indian revenues be lavished on 
alien and unsympathetic rulers who are steadily impoverishing the 
country, and even causing famines, not only by useless military 
expenditure within or on its borders, but also by sending large 
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portions of their salaries out of the country to meet the expenses of 
families in England, and by finally, on retirement, spending their 
pensions and savings there. ‘The existing system is, in effect, 
described as one of organized robbery, the only remedy being the 
employment in still larger proportions, in the higher adminis- 
trative grades, of natives of India in full sympathy with their 
countrymen, and content to live and spend their money and die in 
the country. 

Leaving oh one side, for the present, the very big question of 
the financial relations of England and India—materials for the 
fullest discussion of which are aow engaging the consideration of a 
Royal Commission—it may be well to enquire whether the existence 
of some of the alleged grounds for still further modifications of the 
existing system of administration have not been too rashly asserted. 
We may be aliens, but are we unsympathetic rulers? Do the 
people themselves regard us as unsympathetic and as plunderers of 
the wealth of the many nations that form the Indian Empire? Do 
they want us to go? Have we really caused the famine, or do 
recent experiences warrant the conclusion that the Imperial Civil 
Service, which includes not only Englishmen but Indians educated 
in England, can be still further reduced in numbers, with due 
regard to the principle—which is a necessary limitation of the 
promises contained in the proclamation of 1858—that the public 
service shall always be so organized that, while all possible effect 
is given to the policy of advancing the material and moral pros- 
perity of the people, the maintenance of British supremacy shall 
not be impaired? And is there no better way of promoting the 
interests of the people at the present juncture than the practical 
abolition of the Imperial Civil Service ? 

Now as regards the views of Indian tax-payers, I can only pro- 
fess to speak of those parts of the country that I myself know. 
During the past thirty-eight years I have lived in various parts of 
the Bombay Presidency, and have always been on friendly terms with 
the people and count among them some of my best friends. So 
far as I can judge, the people at large, as a rule, regard English 
officers in the districts, whether members of the Imperial Service 
or not, as their truest friends, who know their wants, listen 
patiently to their grievances and give redress impartially, where 
possible. Such an attitude of the district officer towards the 
peasantry is in accordance with the best traditions of the public 
services, and there is no ground whatever for supposing that these 
traditions have been weakened of late years. I have had ample 
opportunity of noting the stuff our junior officers are made of, 
and feel very sure that in no previous century of the History of 
India has more practical sympathy been shown by the rulers for 
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the dumb millions than in the century now coming to a close. The 
Indian caste system, for instance, often raises barriers between 
men of different castes which have no existence as between 
Englishmen and the people of India generally. To give a single 
example,—it is the case that, not very long ago, men of the higher 
castes objected strongly to the admission of low-caste boys to cer- 
tain schools. If there were no unsympathetic Englishmen to 
enforce the enjoyment of equal rights, these children would 
probably be kept out of the state schools altogether. It would 
be fatal indeed to our good name if Englishmen were to show 
favouritism in such cases. 

It is not because the masses have been kept in ignorance of our 
alleged faults and shortcomings that they still remain true to us. 
Their patience has been sorely tried for years. ‘The tactics of 
local mischief makers, as expounded in the columns of a section of 
the vernacular press, have indeed shifted “ with the process of the 
Suns,” but through them all there seems unhappily to run but 
“one increasing purpose ”—to decry, to belittle, to discredit 
British rule—to proclaim the arrogance of British officers, their 
greed, their cruelty, their inability to maintain the public peace, 
their unfitness to take the place of former kings and heroes. Such 
tactics tend, of course, to produce not merely popular hatred of 
Englishmen, but unrest also and unsettlement; and the results 
might have been serious if there had indeed been any real grounds 
for discontent. At onetime the sin of kine killing on Aryan soil 
is preached against; and so the eaters of grain and the caters 
of flesh are stirred to strife—a strife as old as the days of Cain 
and Abel—from which the fire has died out in other lands, but 
slumbers still in India. And then again, religious celebrations 
have been organized for Hindus with observances so offensively 
imitating those of the Mahomedan festival of the Mobarram as to 
furnish clear provocation to lawlessness. And if the unsympathetic 
vigilance of the authorities promptly thwarts any spasmodic 
attempts to disturb the peace, still there are other ways of em- 
barrassing local officers. Advantage is taken of a time of famine 
to tell the cultivating classes that the British Raj is too humane 
to let them starve, that they need not pay the land tax and cannot 
be compelled to pay it; and if the ready wit of a District 
Collector frustrates such miserable tricks—by the timely ex- 
tinguishment of the right of occupancy in a few cases where 
the defaulter is perfectly able to pay—there is still possible 
the appeal to past national glories; and if such harangues 
fall flat, as they sometimes will—even with a people that loves 
its land “ with love far brought from out the storied past ”— 
when there is no real “sense of wrong” to “rouse to vengeance,” 
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—there remains, after all, the stiletto of calumny, of reckless 
misrepresentation of the acts of British officers, aspersions on the 
character of Englishmen, dead or alive, and sometimes of English- 
women also. Of this class are the accusations against British 
soldiers lately published in England by Professor Gokhale, but 
afterwards withdrawn by him unreservedly, the information 
given him by friends in Poona being—as he is reported to have 
explained since his return to India—absolutely false. They had 
already been indignantly denounced by Lord Sandhurst as “ male- 
volent fabrications.” 

I recall an incident which made a deep impression on my own mind. 
A forest officer, most favourably known for his ability, his kindness 
of heart, and his unfeigned interest in the welfare of the rural 
population, had the misfortune, when shooting in the Satara 
district about three or four years ago, to cause the death of a poor 
old woman who was gathering sticks on the hillside. She was 
stooping down, with a coarse, black hambli, or blanket, over her, 
and was mistaken by the Patell, or headman, of the village and by 
some of the villagers for a bear. They pointed her out to the 
forest officer and he made the same mistake, as she crept slowly 
along in the dim, cold morning mist, picking up dead wood, her 
body quite concealed by the /:tambli. We fired, and unhappily 
with fatal effect. He was an experienced sportsman and was held 
by the hill people in much respect, for he had rid the countryside 
of many wild beasts. It was obvious that there had been a most 
grievous mischance, which no one deplored more sincerely than the 
unfortunate officer himself. I believe he has never used his gun 
or rifle since ; and he paid a sum of money, by way of compensation, 
to the bereaved husband. ‘The villagers assembled and expressed 
themselves perfectly satisfied as to the real state of the facts; and 
yet the forest officer’s act was deliberately described by some of 
the native papers as one of wilful murder, committed in the 
interests of the I‘orest Department, in order to frighten villagers 
out of Government forests! The editor of one of the local papers 
was proceeded against under the Indian Penal Code for defamation 
and was fined. Readers of the vernacular press can recall many 
scandalous cases during the past ten years in which perverted and 
misleading accounts of the acts of public officers have been 
published without a particle of justification, except, perhaps, in 
some cases, the futile excuse that the writer merely repeated a 
rumour as it had reached him, in the belief that it was the duty of 
the powerful British Government to satisfy itself as to its truth. 

I well remember a conversation I had once, on a journey to 
Poona, with an honoured colleague on the Bench of the High 
Court, the late much lamented Mr. Justice Kashinath Trimbak 
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Telang, than whom modern India has not produced a truer patriot 
or a better judge. He insisted strongly on the necessity for 
effective action on the part of the British Government for the cure 
‘of this growing evil. He referred to the discontent caused in 
certain districts—and, as he thought, not without reason—by the 
stringency of the forest rules, and the importance of removing all 
possible ground for any reasonable complaint, and expressed his 
own opinion that no Government, however strong or however 
determined to rule righteously, could long withstand the 
undermining effect of sustained abuse of its public officers, 
contained in such popular literature as reached the homes of 
the cultivating classes ; and he supported his views by citing the 
effect of similar attacks on the French Monarchy in the years 
preceding the Revolution. Mr. Telang knew well what he was talk- 
ing about; and much has been done since his time to mitigate the 
strictness of the measures he referred to. But I venture to think 
that, with all his knowledge of the feelings and habits of thought 
of the country people, he yet failed to set a sufficient value on the 
solid, practical good sense of the Indian ryot ; and that he under- 
estimated also the potency of those forces which, in spite of all 
drawbacks, are always conducing to the stability of our administra- 
tion. The peasantry certainly know what oppression means and what 
good government means. They have had a taste of both, and they 
know that we have been at some pains to provide them with the 
rightarticle. Notwithstanding the temptations to which they have 
been subject, they have, as a body, been true to their law-abiding 
instincts, not because they are apathetic and do not care when they 
are badly off, but, whether they still love us or not, because they 
are shrewd and very much awake to their own interests, and know 
well that, under a settled Government, with its carefully revised 
assessments of land revenue, its regular administration of justice, 
the protection it affords to life and property, its energy in improving 
and extending means of communication and of water-supply, its en- 
couragement of new industries, its care for the public health, its 
readiness to confer larger municipal privileges and rights of local 
self-government wherever evidence is given of capacity for extended 
powers, they enjoy a measure of freedom and personal prosperity 
to which their ancestors were utter strangers. A measure, the 
merits of which have been much discussed, is the Bombay system 
of survey and settlement. Though the system has its defects, I 
can find no evidence to show that the general standard of comfort 
is lower now in the Indian Mofussil than under former or present 
native dynasties. I believe, on the contrary, that under our Revenue 
system, the general condition of the cultivating classes has vastly 
improved; and on this point I can adduce the evidence supplied by 
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the speech of that great civilian, Sir Bartle Frere, in the Bombay 
Legislative Council, at the time when the Survey and Settlement 
Act of 1865 was under discussion. One of the strongest opponents 
of certain provisions of that Act, the late Rao Saheb Wiswanath 
Narayen Mandlik, a man of sturdy independence of character— 
whose worth was recognized both by the Governor of Bombay and by 
the Viceroy, of whose Legislative Councils he was a member,—was 
always ready to bear cordial testimony to the advantages generally 
conferred by our Revenue System on the Indian ryot. 

And what is true of the rural populations is true also of the 
dwellers in towns and cities enjoying the benefit of municipal 
institutions. They find no occasion for troubling themselves 
about the domestic economies of European officials; for they 
realize that, under the broad egis of Britain, they are prospering 
and can exercise their civic powers and privileges and attend to 
their private affairs in perfect freedom and safety. Let any 
visitor to India spend a few days in Bombay in the coming cold 
season, and he will find, notwithstanding the times of trouble 
which that great city has so lately passed through, abounding 
proofs of prosperity. Neglect there has been in the past in 
matters connected with the proper housing of the poorer classes, 
and great delay also in completing important measures otherwise 
connected with public sanitation, but those who are responsible 
for the municipal administration will not be slow to apply a 
remedy now that the existence of grave evils has been clearly and 
ruthlessly exposed by recent experiences, and, with a strong and 
progressive Government to show them the way, they will assuredly 
create a new Bombay, “ beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth.” Even now, in certain quarters of the city, the plans 
of Sir Bartle Frere are on their way to accomplishment. The 
magnificent public buildings on the Esplanade were the first fruits 
of his labours; and now, for years, the merchant princes, the 
great mill-owners, the successful members of learned professions, 
who have accumulated wealth under our rule, have shown that 
they are no longer content with the dingy dwellings in the 
native town in which they spent their youth and early manhood. 
They are building palaces of stone for themselves in districts at 
one time practically reserved for Europeans, who are now simply 
crowded out and forced to take shelter in tents on the Esplanade 
or in bungalows outside the city, in distant Bandora or Parli 
Hill. The situation thus created is uncomfortable enough for 
European residents ; but at all events it furnishes an answer, for a 
city of 800,000 inhabitants, to the complaint that we are plundering 
the people—that we have sucked the Indian orange dry and left 
only the peel for the producer. 
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And as to famines and their causes, neither the dwellers in cities 
nor the dwellers in villages have yet been persuaded to believe 
either that famines are produced or that their evils are intensified 
by the action of the British authorities. The people ascribe them 
to their ordinary causes, the failure of successive monsoon rains ; 
and they are learning, too, that even the Forest Department is 
maintained for the purpose, among other objects, of minimizing 
evils due to climatic causes—for improving the supply of fuel 
and of fodder for cattle, for preventing the denudation of the hilly 
districts by monsoon rains, and for influencing, if possible, even 
the rainfall itself. As to the alleged inability of the ryot to tide 
over the failure of even a single harvest with the aid of food already 
stored or of the means to purchase food, I should like to refer to 
the personal testimony of Mr. Alfred Keyser, formerly Collector 
of Poona, who states, in a letter which appeared lately in The Times, 
that, in 1891, when the failure in many parts of the country was 
almost complete, though very little assistance was given by 
Government in providing work even for the labouring classes, yet 
no acute distress was felt. ‘The revenue was nearly all collected 
and it was found to be useless to open relief works, because the 
people would not goto them. Mr. Keyser rode over the whole 
district and left hardly a village unvisited, and he says :— The 
development of well-sinking by private enterprise was something 
extraordinary, the whole country reverberated with sounds of 
blasting, and I, as district officer, was astonished at the selfs 
resource and ability of the people to meet the strain.” An ounce 
of solid fact, thus attested, must outweigh a balloonful of gaseous 
conjecture. 

An Indian gentleman lately in Mngland is said to have allowed 
us four years in which to prepare for the impending cataclysm, 
which was to be the inevitable outcome of the growing estrange- 
ment between Indians and Anglo-Indians. He may honestly hold 
that view, but there cannot be a rebellion without rebels; and if 
my own experience does not deceive me entirely, I should say that, 
for such reasons as I have tried to set forth, the Indians who are 
estranged from us and desire the abridgment or downfall of our rule 
are absolutely insignificant in numbers and influence as compared 
with the millions who are satisfied with it and desire its con- 
tinuance. 

And we shall be the less in danger of losing our own confidence 
in the stability of our institutions if we will only consider that they 
are the outcome of a genuine resolve to maintain an efficient 
administration, for the purposes of righteous government, accord- 
ing to British standards, in co-operation, “ so far as may be,” with 
the people themselves, and that, in giving effect to that resolve, we 
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have acted, in the main, in a spirit of fairness and justice. Where 
we have failed so to act, we shall, no doubt, as our manner is, mend 
our ways, on our failure being made clear by Royal Commissions or 
otherwise. 

It will give some idea of the efficiency of the administration if we 
consider the state of the several departments concerned with the well- 
being of the people. To whatever cause we may attribute the riots 
which have occurred, in places far apart, between Hindus and 
Mahomedans, in recent years, it is certain that they have always 
been promptly suppressed by the ordinary police force, with the aid, 
of course, of the troops in exceptionally serious cases. Our officers, 
sometimes mere boys, have, on all such occasions, behaved 
resolutely and firmly, and have been effectively supported by the 
forces at their disposal. Indeed, on one memorable occasion, a 
small detachment of untutored Bhil Police showed a right apprecia- 
tion of the necessities of the case by promptly firing, of their own 
motion, on an infuriated mob of Mahomedans which threatened the 
life of the district magistrate. They saved him and undoubtedly 
prevented the pillage of the town of Dhulia in Khandesh, where the 
incident occurred. Much remains still to be done for the improve- 
ment of the police, especially in the unarmed branch employed on 
the detection and investigation of crime. Such deficiencies have 
not been overlooked, and, in the Bombay Presidency, the entire 
police force has been lately reorganized, one of the objects being to 
secure a better class of men for these particular duties, 

And when crime has been detected and the offender brought 
before the magistrate, the proceedings are thenceforth conducted 
by the criminal courts with the fairness and regularity demanded 
by the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code of 1882, which 
has assumed its present comprehensive form only after repeated 
deliberations in the Viceroy’s Council, commencing with the year 
1860, the year in which the Council enacted Macaulay’s famous 
Penal Code, which has stood the test of time, having been rarely 
amended by subsequent Acts. The decisions of the criminal 
courts, according to their grades, are subject to appeal either to the 
District Magistrates or to the Courts of Session or the High Court ; 
and the proceedings of all the courts of inferior jurisdiction are 
subject to revision by the High Court. Every opportunity is afforded 
for the rectification by a superior court of irregular or illegal pro- 
ceedings prejudicing the course of justice; and there can be no 
sort of question that the people appreciate our judicial system as 
administered under the control of a succession of most capable 
chief justices and judges in the several High Courts. It isin this 
branch of the public service that native talent has most effectively 
aided the cause of good government, the great majority of the 
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magistrates and the judges of the Civil Courts of First Instance being 
Indians, who are represented also in the District Courts and the 
High Courts. In the Bombay High Court two of the seven judges 
are Indians. 

When offenders are sentenced to imprisonment or transportation, 
their life is thenceforward regulated according to a system of jail 
management, the details of which have been carefully devised by 
some of the best minds in the country. I doubt whether any other 
country possesses a punitive and reformatory system based and 
worked on sounder principles than that in force under the Indian 
Prisons Act of 1894. The late Austro-Hungarian Consul-General 
in India, Herr Schmucker, once expressed to me the surprise and 
pleasure it gave him to inspect the arrangements at the great 
Central Jail at Yeraoda, near Poona, which he described as admir- 
able beyond all his anticipations. 

And so with other departments. In educational matters we have 
given the natives of India of our best. We have established schools 
throughout the land; also a system of universities which control 
the course of study in all affiliated colleges, and to a certain extent 
in many secondary schools. The Bombay University has, in the 
last thirty-six years, conferred 3,641 degrees in the four Faculties 
of Arts, Law, Medicine, and Civil Engineering. It is estimated 
that 1,200 graduates have entered the liberal professions, and that at 
present about 465 are in the public service, of whom 182 are em- 
ployed in the Educational Department. It is unfortunate, however, 
that our University system has hitherto had but few attractions for 
the Mahomedan community. In 1896, 222 degrees were conferred 
by the Bombay University ; but of these only five were conferred 
on Mahomedans. In the Bombay Presidency, excluding Sind, 
there are 103 Judges of Courts of First Instance, known as Sub- 
ordinate Judges, of whom not one isa Mahomedan. In Sind there 
are thirteen Subordinate Judges, of whom only one is a Mahomedan 
—a meagre proportion in a Province of which 75 per cent. of the 
inhabitants are Mahomedans. Some of the best friends of India 
have doubted the wisdom of our educational policy. Ido not share 
their doubts, for I regard that policy as an essential feature of our 
Imperial system. ‘To keep our elaborate administrative machinery 
in working order we must have the co-operation of a large staff of 
indigenous officers, prepared by a course of liberal education, in the 
English sense, to assimilate our methods and enforce them intelli- 
gently. And such co-operation, of the highest value, we have 
succeeded in securing; not only in the departments to which I 
have referred, but also in the great Departments of Revenue and 
Public Works; and in those which deal with medical affairs, the 
administration of hospitals and dispensaries and sanitation, in all 
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of which educated Indians are rendering efficient and loyal service, 
and, in some conspicuous instances, brilliant service. Indeed, the 
great majority of Civil officers are necessarily, and always have been, 
natives of India, though the fact seems sometimes to be quietly 
ignored by those who complain of existing arrangements as unjust. 

No doubt the real object of attack is the Imperial Civil Service, 
as at present recruited by open competition in England. The com- 
petition is indeed open to natives of India, as to every natural-born 
subject of Her Majesty in any part of the British Empire ; but the 
number of candidates who come from India to compete must be 
comparatively small. It is possible that an appreciably larger 
number of Indians would not enter the service if simultaneous 
examinations were held in India and in England, as desired by the 
advocates of change. But whether they would or not is really not 
the question. The object in view—and it is one in perfect harmony 
with the spirit of the great proclamation of 1858—is to obtain for 
the more responsible posts in the administration men possessing 
such physical, intellectual, and moral qualities as will enable them 
to bear the severest strain that is likely to be put on them, not 
merely in the ordinary course of daily duties, but in times of 
exceptional stress also; and not only that, but they must be sound 
exponents of principles of good government essentially English ; 
men devoted to duty and patient to hear both sides in a quarrel, 
yet of quick initiative, and capable of quick and energetic action 
when once a course of action has been decided upon, foes to every 
form of wrong, brave and self-reliant. We have been able to 
secure men of the right stamp by the processes hitherto in force, 
and though we have been taunted with selfishness in reserving the 
Indian Civil Service as a hunting-ground for our sons, the fact still 
remains that a vigorous English school-boy, of average or more 
than average talent, who is adventurous enough to seek an Indian 
career and enters the Service after his character has been moulded 
by the thousand healthful influences and associations of school and 
university life in England and of an English home, is about as good 
material as can be desired for the purposes of the public service in 
India, as of public life in England; and a youth so equipped for 
his life’s work soon develops all that is best in him when he once 
assumes large and unusual official responsibilities, and acquires 
fresh stores of earnestness and zeal with every year of his official 
life. The taunt of selfishness indeed is not quite fair, for, as I have 
pointed out, the requisite material can, under present arrangements, 
be imported from any part of the Empire—from India, from 
Australia, from the Cape, from Canada; still, for the present at 
any rate, if my judgment is not altogether astray, such material can 
be best worked up in England for use in India. 
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At the risk of being tedious I will refer, but in most general 
terms, to the kind of duties which individual members of the Civil 
Service are called on to perform. In India, the territorial unit of 
administration is the village, the Patell, or headman, of which repre- 
sents in his own person the cause of law and order, and, according 
to his degree, the magisterial and executive functions of government 
generally. Sometimes the duties are shared with a revenue Patell ; 
and he is assisted by the village accountant, who keeps most 
elaborate and accurate accounts of collections of revenue and other 
matters. A certain number of villages constitute the geographical 
and administrative area known in the Bombay Presidency as a 
Taluka, which is under the special charge of a native Collector, or 
Mamlatdar, who is also a magistrate, his head assistant being also 
generally a magistrate ; and acertain number of Talukas constitutes 
a Collectorate or District, at the head of which is the Collector, 
who is also the district magistrate, and is practically the local 
governor, invested with large powers for the maintenance of the 
public peace, through the agency of the District Superintendent 
of Police, for the collection of the public revenue and for pro- 
moting in every conceivable manner the well-being of the 
people. The Collectors have each two or more assistants and 
are controlled by the Commissioners, who are rulers, under the 
immediate control of the Governor in Council, of Divisions, con- 
sisting each of several Collectorates. The two members of the 
Governor’s Council, who, in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, 
exercise co-equal powers jointly with the Governor, the Commis- 
sioners of Divisions, and the Collectors and their Assistants are 
members of the Imperial Civil Service, except in a few cases in 
which some of these officers have lately been statutory civilians. 
This is also the case as regards the judicial officers, including in the 
Bombay Presidency three judges of the High Court, the Judicial 
Commissioner in Sind, the principal judges of appeal in each dis- 
trict, known under the Code of Civil Procedure as District Judges, 
who are also Sessions judges under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and their assistants, when they have any. ‘The secretaries and 
under-secretaries to Government, with the exception of the Secre- 
tary and Under-Secretary in the Public Works Department, the 
Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, the Postmaster-General, the 
Accountant-General, and some political officers are also at present 
members of the Indian Civil Service. The offices of Municipal 
Commissioner, Postmaster-General, and Accountant-General are 
not, however, reserved by law to the Civil Service. The office of 
Director-General of Agriculture in the Bombay Presidency is also 
held by a Civil servant, and the ollice of Inspector-General of Police 
was also at one time so held. 


Three of the members of the Vice- 
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roy’s Council, and the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, the Panjab, 
the North-Western Provinces, and Burmah are also members of the 
Indian Civil Service. It is obvious, therefore, that duties of special 
importance, on the right performance of which the safety and wel- 
fare of the Indian Empire largely depend, are demanded from the 
comparatively small staff of officers composing that Service. A 
similar remark applies to other officers, not members of the Im- 
perial Service, but employed on important and responsible duties 
connected with the control and supervision of public works, public 
education, State forests, medical institutions, and public sanitation. 
Hence the necessity for special care in recruiting for the higher 
Civil offices in India, and the surest justification of the policy which 
is content with no poorer recruiting ground than that which meets 
so completely the requirements of public life in England. The 
policy has been justified by its results. The high tone imparted to 
the civil administration by the great men—soldiers and civilians— 
who broadly laid its foundations has been maintained by the civilians 
and the soldier-civilians who have raised the superstructure to its 
present dimensions ; and the touchstone of trouble has, in these 
last days, revealed the worth of the men who have borne and are 
still bearing the strain upon them with a steadiness and vigour 
patent to the whole civilized world. 

What excellent proof of his quality was given, for instance, only 
a few months ago, by a Junior Assistant-Collector and Magistrate, 
Mr. Hudson, who, I trust, will forgive the mention of hisname. He 
was in charge of plague operations in some of the sea-cdéast villages 
near Bombay, and his subordinates had been obstructed in their 
duty by the villagers, stalwart fishermen, who objected strongly to 
the segregation of the sick, or to any other measures dictated by 
science. He was about to try the offenders in one of the villages in 
a roughly-improvised court, under a tree, when he heard cries from 
a neighbouring temple, where he found an assembly of excited 
fishermen assaulting the Hindu Mamlatdar who had been acting 
under his orders. ‘he Mamlatdar was fighting bravely, but 
was overpowered by numbers. Mr. Hudson at once mounted his 
horse and charged the crowd, time after time, with only a riding 
whip in his hand. He was roughly handled. The fishermen were 
armed with sticks, and struck him and his horse, which at last be- 
came unmanageable, and bolted. Nevertheless, he returned to the 
charge over and over again, and was able to help the Mamlat- 
dar on each occasion a short distance towards a place of 
safety, which was at last reached. Having thus saved the 
Mamlatdar’s life at the imminent risk of his own, he went 
to the camp of the Bombay Volunteer Light Horse, several 
miles off, with whose help he was able, within a few hours, to 
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arrest the ring-leaders of a riot which, if not promptly checked, 
might have had a contagious effect on other places ; for in times of 
popular distress the spirit of lawlessness is quickly set aflame, and 
spreads like wild fire. Hard work, incessant work, difficult and 
sometimes dangerous work is the lot of the Indian Civil Officer, 
who never spares himself, and is about the last man who can have 
the satisfaction of excusing himself, with Charles Lamb, for coming 
late to office by going away early! ‘“ From morn to noon, from 
noon to dewy eve, a summer’s day ” and more than a summer's day, 
and for every day in the week, in plague-stricken Bombay did the 
Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, Mr. Snow, and the other 
Executive Officers of the Bombay Municipality and their assistants, 
and General Gatacre’s strong committee wage unceasing war on the 
unseen but relentness enemy which, in a few months, drove most of 
the leading citizens out of Bombay, paralyzed its trade, and slew 
the poorer inhabitants by thousands. In combating the plague 
these officers were confronted by exhibitions of ignorance, apathy, 
aversion, and fanaticism which they surmounted so successfully 
that at last they were welcomed in their daily visitations to in- 
fected houses and to the plague hospitals, which at first were 
objects of unmitigated terror. The good work was due in a large 
measure to the unfailing energy and resourcefulness of General 
Gatacre, who was most ably seconded by the large staff of civil, 
military, and medical officers associated with him on plague duty. 
I shall not soon forget a little incident which occurred during a 
visit to the hospitals, which I had the good fortune to make with 
General Gatacre, Dr. Weir, the Health Officer of Bombay, Dr, 
Dimmock, and other officers, in April last. As we entered the 
convalescent ward of the Mahomedan plague hospital maintained 
by Mr. Adamji Pirbhoy, the patients showed every sign of pleasure, 
Many of them rose from their cots, weak as they still were, and 
salaamed to us as we came near them. They could not have ex- 
pressed their gratitude more unmistakably. And of the plague 
work in Poona, directed by the late Mr. Rand, this is how a corres- 
pondent of the Times of India is able to write :—“ An eye-witness 
of the operations will bear me out that, after the first feelings of 
alarm had subsided, when the house-to-house visitation began, as 
soon as the people saw for themselves the inoffensive behaviour of 
the soldiers, the first feelings were succeeded by confidence in the 
kindly temper of the men; and absolute smoothness and good-will 
characterized the work of the search parties. I know of a native 
gentleman coming up to one of the soldiers and shaking him warmly 
by the hand, to express his admiration for the gentleness and 
devotion with which the men behaved, especially where women 
were concerned.” 
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And again :—“ We in Poona can speak of what we ‘saw.’ We 
know, too, that when the operations came to an end, so marked 
was the good-feeling between the people and the troops that 
natives were the first to ask that whatever modified operations 
were in contemplation they might be confided, not to the Poona 
police, but to the troops.” 

And of Mr. Rand himself he writes: —“ The dead set made at 
him in native papers, the abuse piled on him even in the grave, 
may possibly suggest to even his own countrymen that, where so 
much mud has been flung, some deserved to stick. He is pictured 
as a hectoring bully who took as much delight in dancing on the 
feelings of the people as an Irishman does in flourishing a shillelagh. 
I knew him well for several years, and a more inoffensive man 
never worked in the public service. Reserved, shy, silent without 
being a bit morose, I do not think one-third of his own countrymen 
in Poona knew anything of him, though he was a prominent figure 
in the operations for nearly four months. He was the least excit- 
able man I ever met. I do not think he had what is called a 
temper, but like most quiet Englishmen, with clear, level-headed 
minds, he had an iron will and a lcyalty to Government akin to 
worship. He had a work to do, and he set his whole heart to do 
it without fuss or ostentation, and he freed the city from pestilence 
in less than two months. When the leaders of society . . 
had fled from the city, reducing the population from 118,000 to 
less than 70,000, Mr. Rand’s mind was untiring in means to crush 
the-plague. The splendid organization was entirely his work ;—not 
a single substantiated case of ill-treatment of man, woman, or child 
has been brought against the men who worked under his orders. 
The city was saved, and when the work was done, Poona thanked 
him by taking his life as if he were a malefactor. He was just, 
fearless, loved the people for whose salvation he gave his life, and 
there is absolutely no foundation for the interested outcry that has 
been raised against him.” 

Of Walter Charles Rand we may truly and reverently say that he 
is gone ‘before his time.” He fell a martyr, if ever there was one, 
to a great and noble cause, but the assassin’s hand cannot undo 
the good he was able to do in his short life or dim the radiance of 
his crown of glory. Such lives and such faithful service furnish 
the best answer to the railing accusations which have been brought 
against the servants of the Queen in India. They supply an 
effectual antidote to the poison instilled into those accusations by 
the subtlety of some of their assailants; and already from all 
parts of the Bombay Presidency have been received spontaneous 
ex) - of the people’s detestation of the foul and brutal 
m | ‘lich marred the joy of the Jubilee celebrations. The 
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people know now, better than ever, in whom they can trust; and 
as long as Englishmen in India are true to themselves and to their 
traditions, there need be no fear of the safety and wellbeing of 
Her Majesty’s Indian possessions. 

And now, if I may be allowed one last word, I would, with all 
earnestness, appeal to the leaders of native society, many of whom 
are painfully conscious of the reproach that has been brought on the 
vernacular press by the misconduct of some of its members, to 
use their best efforts to remove that reproach. There are native 
papers which furnish excellent examples of honest and sagacious 
and helpful criticism of the acts of the Government and of public 
officers, based on undistorted views of actual facts. It is not for 
want of good example that a grievous scandal has been caused. 
What is really needed, at the present juncture, quite apart from 
the purifying effect of any possible proceedings under the Penal 
Code, is the creation of a strong local public opinion that will 
make it impossible in future for any class of Indian journalists to 
offend against the canons of decent journalism. It is repugnant to 
English ideas to place restrictions on the freedom of the Press, 
and hitherto the British Government in India has exercised great 
forbearance in dealing with the transgressions of misguided writers. 
It has, as a rule, treated attacks on itself and its officers as of no 
more concern than so many mosquito bites. But even a mosquito 
is a source of local irritation, and the Indian patriot who really 
deplores any existing estrangement between Englishmen and any 
other class of Her Majesty’s subjects in British India could not 
better serve his own countrymen than by helping with all his might 
to remove every obstacle to the growth of good will. He will thus 
most surely prepare the way for the fuller discussion and more 
satisfactory solution of many vexed questions affecting the progress 
of India and the advancement of her people. 


Herzsertr Birpwoop. 


JOHNSONIANA.* 


Dr. Birkseck HI has completed his labours upon Johnson’s life 
by publishing this collection of Johnsonian Miscellanies. He 
thanks only too warmly the person who had the good fortune to 
suggest this scheme. The suggestion, it must be said, needed very 
little originality. When Croker published his edition of Boswell’s 
life, he saw that it would be desirable to gather the anecdotes from 
other sources. With curious infelicity, he at first thrust them into 
Boswell’s text; but in later issues they appeared in a separate 
volume. For that performance Croker, in spite of the criticisms 
of Macaulay and Carlyle, deserves the thanks of all true Boswellians. 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill has now given his own collection, which 
necessarily coincides in great part with Croker’s. He has, moreover, 
added to it a full apparatus of notes, indexes, and references to the 
original sources. He is, like every conscientious workman, in- 
completely satisfied with his own performance: he utters a kind of 
groan when he reflects upon the improvements which he might 
make even now if the book had not been definitively printed off. 
Undoubtedly every piece of human composition has its faults ; and 
a critic has excellent reasons for not contradicting a confession of 
shortcoming: it would be to admit that he may perhaps be 
blinder than the author. I will, therefore, not commit myself to 
the very unprofessional declaration that I have detected no short- 
comings: but I will venture to say that the contributors to 
Johnson's biography would be bound to admit, if they could still 
take an interest in the subject, that their performances have been 
treasured up and annotated with a care and intelligence unsur- 
passed in any similar performance. To have Dr. Birkbeck Hill's 
ten volumes on one’s shelves is not only to have one of those 
delightful collections into which one can dip at any moment with 
a certainty of bringing up some quaint and fascinating anecdote, 
but also to have it so well arranged that one can be sure of 
regaining any half-remembered passage. In regard to his last 
instalment, I will only venture to express one doubt—Dr. Birkbeck 
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Hill had thought, he tells us, of giving extracts from Mme. 
d’Arblay’s Diary. Reflection soon convinced him that the diary 
was “too excellent a piece of work to be hacked in pieces”; he 
accordingly exhorts readers to go to the diary for themselves, 
especially if they wish to see Johnson’s “fun and comical humour 
and love of nonsense, of which,” as she says, “he had about him 
more than almost anybody she ever saw.” Now Jowett, a most 
appreciative Johnsonian, told Dr. Birkbeck Hill that if Boswell had 
misrepresented Johnson upon any point it was precisely upon this : 
Boswell had, perhaps, made Johnson too much of the sage and 
philosopher, and too little of the “rollicking King of Society.” If 
Boswell be really guilty of this omission, it is surely rather unfor- 
tunate not to have passages from the writer who has best supplied 
the deficiency. Mme. d’Arblay’s Diary is undoubtedly a very 
charming book ; but, after all, a diary by its nature lends itself 
to being read in fragments. Perhaps a closer examination might 
justify Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s conclusion; but one would be inclined 
to say on the first impression that room might have been found 
for Mme. d’Arblay by excising some heavier and less relevant 
matter. Perhaps Johnson’s “ Prayers and Meditations,” not here 
quite in their place, might have made way for samples of his fun. 
The problem indeed which the book principally suggests concerns 
this question of thecompletenessof the Boswellian Johnson. To some 
of us—I suspect, indeed, to a good many—Boswell represents the 
original source not only of knowledge about Johnson, but of our 
knowledge of English literature in general. He was our introducer 
to the great anonymous club formed by English men of letters 
from the days when Shakespeare met Ben Jonson to the days 
when Carlyle discoursed to Froude. We became members of the 
craft in spirit under Boswell’s guidance, whether we have or have 
not become actually identified with it in the flesh. It therefore 
becomes next to impossible to abstract from Boswell: all our later 
knowledge has been more or less ingrafted upon him, however far 
we may have travelled from the source: Boswell gave the nucleus: 
and more or less consciously we have used his world as a standard 
inevitably taken into account in all later judgments. To suppose 
Boswell non-existent is for such readers to suppose a kind of 
organic change in our whole estimate of literary characteristics. 
When reading, especially about some of the other famous talkers, 
Coleridge’s monologues or Sydney Smith’s explosions of fun, I find 
myself thinking how they would have sounded at the Mitre or 
the Turk’s Head. Thanks to Boswell, I take the Johnsonian article 
to be a fixed datum like the official yard at the Tower; and to be 
asked to put that out of my head is to be invited to deprive myself 
of my only measuring-rod. It is exceedingly difficult, at any rate, to 
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put oneself outside of Boswell and to construct a portrait of Johnson 
simply out of such other materials as are here put together. I 
have read Hawkins and Mrs. Piozzi and the rest, but always with 
the help of the preconceived notions. Where they could be fitted into 
Boswell, I have accepted them as corroborations; but when they 
differed, I have probably rejected the uncongenial elements, with 
a perhaps careless assumption that they must be inaccurate. And 
yet, it seems only justice to these respectable persons to consider 
whether we ought not to re-open the point. If Mme. d’Arblay saw 
something of Johnson which was not revealed to Boswell, may we 
not discover similar supplementary hints in the other attempts at 
portraiture ? 

Johnson’s life confirms one remark which is painfully impressed 
upon most readers of biography. A really first-rate biography 
ought, one may plausibly argue, to be the rarest of books. A man 
can write a poem by himself; but a biography requires not only a 
capable artist and a good subject, but the rare combination of 
circumstances which brings them together under the proper 
conditions. The most interesting part of most men’s lives, and 
Johnson was no exception, is the early struggle in which their 
faculties were developing and the victory being won. A man, too, 
as Johnson said to Mrs. Piozzi, “commonly grows wickeder as he 
grows older”; he would always, he declared, take the side of the 
young in a dispute, “for you have at least a chance of virtue till 
age has withered its very root.” So far as my personal ex- 
perience has gone, I think that Johnson was right. At any 
rate, the period of aspirations and illusions is the most 
interesting. Yet if a man lives to a full age, the companions 
of his youth are mostly dead; and the survivors, if by some 
fortunate chance there be any who are capable of articulate 
story-telling, look back too sadly and too bitterly on the old 
days to restore the old impressions to life. Happy, in this 
respect at least, are those who die young. Die before you are 
forty and you may have friends capable of describing you at your 
best and freshest. But, as generally happens, Johnson’s early 
friends had passed away. Except from incidental suggestions in his 
life of Savage and a few stray anecdotes we have no vivid impressions 
of the period in which he was struggling for employment on The 
Gentleman’s Magazine or slaving at the dictionary, ond still 
cheered by the presence of his wife. Johnson himself once 
suggested the names of one or two friends who could tell his 
future biographers about his early life. They were such as that 
worthy “squarson” (in Sydney Smith’s phrase) Dr. Taylor, of 
whom even Boswell could only once detect something like a 
sparkle of wit, and that of most doubtful quality. The pro- 
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fessional biographer knows too well by sad experience what is 
the kind of information to be extracted from such sources: 
probably a couple of utterly pointless anecdotes, which he is 
forced to insert, because he has asked for them, and which 
introduce some hopeless jumble of dates and facts. Johnson 
would not have been more than actually unfortunate if his sole 
official biographer had been such a one as Sir John Hawkins, of 
whom it is recorded that he was “an honest man at bottom”; 
though, “ to be sure, he is penurious, and he is mean, and it must 
be owned he has a degree of brutality and a tendency to savageness 
that cannot easily be defended.” His rivals, who agreed in little 
else, agree in their judgment of Hawkins. We may explain away 
Boswell’s antipathy : “ Hawkins,” he writes to his friend Temple, 
“is, no doubt, very malevolent. Observe how he tulks of me 
‘as quite unknown’ !” Boswell, according to Miss Hawkins, 
wished to be described as “The Boswell,’ whereas he had 
only appeared as “a native of Scotland.” Hawkins’ mean- 
ness and malignity, however, are asserted on less suspicious 
evidence. He was turned out of the club for rudeness to Burke. 
Jeremy Bentham calls him a “ good-for-nothing fellow,” who was 
always wondering—which Bentham oddly seems to regard as an in- 
consistency—-at the depravity of other people. The amiable Bishop 
Percy called him a “most detestable fellow”: and the suave Reynolds 
told Malone that he was not only “mean and grovelling” but 
“absolutely dishonest.” He tried to cheat Johnson’s black servant, 
Barber, out of a watch which his master had given to him when 
dying; and thereby came in for some stinging ridicule from 
Porson. Hawkins, indeed, was grievously scandalized by Johnson’s 
liberal bequest of an annuity to Barber; and the more so, one 
guesses, because it scems to have been only through Hawkins’ 
importunity that Johnson was induced to make a will at the last 
moment. A man who succeeded in combining the censures 
of Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, Bentham, and Porson, to say nothing 
of Boswell, Malone, and Murphy, must certainly have had his 
weaknesses. Yet Johnson had a kindness for him; and one rather 
guesses that, after all, he was nothing worse than an unusually dull, 
censorious, and self-righteous specimen of the British middle-class 
of his time. His most characteristic saying is that Fielding was 
the “inventor of a cant phrase, goodness of heart, which means 
little more than the virtue of a horse or a dog.” A good man is 
one who can see the wickedness of Tom Jones and fully appre- 
ciate the virtues of Blifil. Now, if Johnson had died at the age of 
54 or 55, Hawkins, had he condescended to undertake the task, 
would have had no rivals in writing a biography and we should 
have been duly grateful to him. For even in his very dingy and 
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distorting mirror we should have caught sight of a grotesque, 
but impressive figure, an uncouth Dominie Sampson, who, without 
Boswell, would indeed be puzzling but would still show touches of 
the familiar qualities. Hawkins was dimly aware, for example, 
though he cannot give proofs, that Johnson could be humorous, 
and tells one anecdote of the “high jinks” which, by Boswell’s era, 
had become impossible. When Mrs. Lennox published one of her 
immortal novels in 1751, Johnson induced Hawkins—with a shudder 
—to “spend a whole night in festivity.” A party of twenty sat 
up at the Devil’s Tavern : where there was a “ magnificent hot apple- 
pye” stuck with bayleaves—“ because, forsooth, Mrs. Lennox had 
written verses ”—nay, Johnson “ encircled her brows ” with laurel, 
and performed ceremonies of his own invention and kept it up till 
morning. At the dawn of day, his face “ still shone with meridian 
splendour ”—reminding us of a famous performance of Socrates, 
though Johnson supported his spirits by lemonade instead of wine, 
and the conversation was more proper than thet at the Platonic 
Symposium, if hardly so brilliant. Poor Hawkins, however, slunk 
off about eight with a “sensation of shame” at the resemblance 
which the night’s entertainment bore to a “ debauch.” He had the 
strength of mind to overcome these misgivings, and even to give 
this little narrative and defy any doubts suggested as to his own 
dignity. There was nothing, he is anxious to make us under- 
stand, which would have shocked even that reverent admirer of 
the “ dictionary,” Miss Pinkerton of Chiswick Mall. For the most 
part, it must be admitted, Hawkins has such readers before his 
eyes, and Johnson is with him the great moralist and author of the 
Rambler, whom M. Taine found—no wonder—to be unreadable. 
From Hawkins taken alone, we might have dimly divined aspects 
of the Boswellian Johnson; but, on the whole, the lexicographer 
would have been little more than a fine specimen of the old 
denizens of Grub Street. His discourse, says Hawkins, was of the 
“didactic kind replete with original sentiments expressed in the 
strongest and most correct terms.” Yet even Hawkins cannot quite 
damp the genuine fire in a few specimens which he has preserved. 

Among the earlier friends we must reckon one incomparably 
superior person. Reynolds knew Johnson from about 1754 and 
gives his impressions in two imaginary conversations. These, which 
were first published by Croker, are of very great interest. One 
would like to know, indeed, whether they were written in complete 
independence of Boswell; for the coincidence is close and curious. 
They are meant to illustrate Reynolds’ own remark, that Johnson 
considered Garrick to be his property and would allow no one 
either to praise or to blame him without contradiction. No doubt 
Reynolds and Boswell had heard Johnson’s remarks often enough 
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to account for a common element; and, in any case, the similarity 
inplies a valuable corroboration of Boswell’s perspicuity. Reynolds, 
we may be sure, had a good eye for character and looked at Johnson 
from the position of an equal, not a hero worshipper. Yet the general 
result is the same, though the sharpness of the impression is 
naturally much quieter in Boswell’s verbal report. So, speaking of 
Garrick’s being unspoilt by the attentions of great men, Johnson is 
made to say by Reynolds, that “it is to the credit of Garrick that 
he never laid claim to this distinction. It was as voluntarily 
allowed as if it had been his birthright. In this I confess I looked 
on David with some degree of envy, not so much for the respect 
he received as for the manner of its being “acquired. What fell 
into his lap unsought, I have been forced to claim,” and so on. In 
Boswell, Johnson remarks that Garrick had had applause “ dashed 
in his face, sounded in his ears, and went home every night with 
the plaudits of a thousand in his cranium. Then, Mr. Garrick 
did not find but made his way to the tables, the lives and almost 
the bedchambers of the great. If all this had happened to me, I 
should have had a couple of fellows with long poles walking before 
me, to knock down everybody that stood in the way.” Obviously 
the substance is the same ; but Johnson’s words in passing through 
the medium of Reynolds’ bland and decorous interpretation, have 
lost all the vivid concrete imagery that fixes them in our memory. 
Johnson's only recorded blush was on the occasion of having said 
something rude to Reynolds; and we can easily believe that the 
Reynolds atmosphere would soften and occasionally emasculate the 
pithy utterances of his friend. Reynolds’ painted portraits of 
“ Blinking Sam” show a power of interpreting the outward appear- 
ance which no doubt indicates a keen perception of the character 
beneath. But on reading his portrait in words, we feel that in some 
cases a photographic likeness is incomparably more effective than 
a judiciously toned and harmonized study by an ambitious artist. 
An interesting appendage to this paper are the recollections of 
Sir Joshua’s poor trembling sister Frances. When Boswell tried 
to get some of Johnson’s letters from her, her “ too nice delicacy ” 
prevented her compliance. She was ambitious enough to write 
some little poems, which Johnson assured her were “ very pretty,” 
and had much moved him. Considering that in the ten first lines 
she makes “come” rhyme to “prolong,” “steep ” to “ meet,” and 
“averse” to “redress,” one is not surprised that, though Johnson 
advised her not to burn them, he did not persuade her to publish 
them. The Recollections, though prepared for publication, also 
stayed in her desk. They show quaintly the impression made 
by Johnson on the nerves of the shrinking poetess. She was 
pleased at their first interview by hearing him tell how, when he 
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went home at two in the morning, he would put pennies into the 
hands of children sleeping in the streets that they might buy a 
breakfast when they awoke. She gives various anecdotes of kind- 
ness which he had showed—as in giving her advice in such a delicate 
matter as her difficulties with her famous brother. But she had a 
struggle. He was, she says, “in affections mild,” but could not be 
called “in manners gentle.” His celebrity, she thinks, was “subli_ 
mated, as one may say, with terror and love.” He was very rarely 
or never “intentionally asperous” (Miss Reynolds has some 
delightful phrases) unless in defence of religion or morality: but 
he “inverted the common forms of civilized society.” Miss 
Reynolds looks upon him as a monstrous combination—a sage if 
not a saint, confined by a strange freak of nature in the outside of 
a Caleban. Nobody, accordingly, has given more singular accounts 
of his amazing appearance : especially his performance of what she 
calls his “straddles.” She tells how he would suddenly contort. 
his feet into a geometrical diagram, while his hands were raised as 
high as possible above his head, or apparently meant to imitate a 
jockey at full speed; how, when he passed through a door, he 
would whirl poor blind Miss Williams about as he whirled and 
twisted in his gesticulation, or else leave her groping outside while 
he made a spring across the threshold, apparently attempting (in 
modern phrase) to establish a record for jumping. When Miss 
Reynolds took a walk with him in Twickenham meadows, he 
collected a crowd by these “extraordinary antics” and afterwards 
seesawed so violently while reading Grotius’ De Veritate that people 
came up to ask what was the matter. Dr. Campbell also declares 
that Johnson looked like an idiot, without a rag of sense, and was 
“ for ever dancing the devil’s jig,” or making a drivelling effort to 
“ whistle in his absent paroxysms.” No other biographer speaks so 
strongly of these amazing performances ; and probably they had 
got upon Miss Reynolds’ nerves. She amiably wishes to ex- 
plain his apparently “asperous ” conduct ; and certainly a man who 
was half deaf, so blind as she declared that he could not 
recognize a friend’s face half a yard off, and who was liable to 
become at any moment a mere bundle of automatic contortions, 
might be expected to tread on other people’s toes, literally and 
metaphorically, without bad intentions. The “two primeval 
causes,” as Miss Reynolds has it, his “ intellectual excellence” and his 
“corporeal defects,’ made him apparently harsh. The corporeal 
defects “ tended to darken his perceptions of what may be called 
propriety and impropriety. in general conversation,” and the in- 
tellectual force made him hit hard. Miss Reynolds, no doubt, 
is speaking to the point ; but it is plain, too, that she would be horror- 
struck rather than amused whenever Johnson descended from his 
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pedestal of the Rambler. He is still with her a heap of contradictory 
qualities. 

Murphy was another friend of about the same _ period, 
whose essay is very properly reproduced here. It would make a 
respectable article in a biographical dictionary; but does not get 
beyond the humble merits attainable in such works. It was not 
till Johnson had emerged from his struggles and was reposing 
under the shelter of his passion that he at last net the predestined 
biographer. Boswel] met him on 16th May, 1763, and Mrs. Piozzi 
(Mrs. Thrale) 11th January, 1765. Of the two, Mrs. Piozzi had 
certainly the best opportunities, and, indeed, opportunities better 
than those which have come to the most famous of biographers. 
Lockhart had not seen so much of Scott nor Froude of Carlyle. 
Both Lockhart and Froude, however, had the advantage of abundant 
material. They could tell the earlier story in the words of their 
own heroes; though in both cases the literary skill which turned 
the materials to account was of the highest order. Johnson’s later 
correspondence is characteristic enough, but only a few fragments 
survive to cast an occasional gleam of light upon the earlier period. 
In the main, therefore, the interest has to depend, not upon the 
narrative, but upon the fully-developed character. We have to 
infer what Johnson was by our knowledge of what he- became. 
Mrs. Piozzi, naturally, did not attempt a biography. She was with 
her second husband in Italy when she put together from memory 
the collection of anecdotes which, after Boswell, is with all short- 
comings the nearest approach to a satisfactory portrait of Johnson. 
Mrs. Piozzi’s book was a thorn in the flesh to Boswell, who, how- 
ever, has frequently the pleasure of chuckling over some 
demonstrable inaccuracy. She has been made into a kind of devil’s 
advocate in the case of Johnson’s canonization. Hayward, in his 
life of her, took her part in the famous quarrel. He had, of course, 
no difficulty in pointing out that the British prejudices routed by 
her second marriage were not justifiable in the court of pure 
reason. An Italian musician is certainly not in the nature of things 
inferior to an English brewer. Piozzi appears moreover to have 
been a real gentleman though he was a fiddler and a foreigner ; 
and, therefore, it must be fully granted that the wrath of John- 
son and other friends, including her own daughters, at Mrs. 
Thrale becoming Mrs. Piozzi, was absurd from a philosophical 
point of view. How far it was excusable, when we consider the 
social atmosphere of the time, need not be considered. The fact 
remains that the “anecdotes” are coloured by the intention. 
Nobody, I think, can doubt that the real cause of alienation was 
Mrs. Piozzi’s knowledge that the marriage, rightly or wrongly, 
would offend her own circle, and aboye all, would shock her revered 
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monitor. She is, therefore, inclined to dwell upon the “ asperous ” 
side of Johnson’s performances, and to argue that the yoke which 
had been bearable when it was shared by Thrale became altogether 
intolerable when she had to support it by herself. Comparison 
with her own journals shows that this view, which is insinuated 
throughout, did not really correspond to the facts. It was not 
Johnson’s mode of devouring jhis “ pudden” or his rough speeches 
about Mrs. Thrale’s sentimentalisms which became suddenly in- 
excusable, but the way in which he showed his contempt for 
Piozzi. Granting this, however, the book, if a book “with a 
tendency,” is still an admirable supplement to Boswell; though it 
is now chiefly interesting as a measure of Boswell’s skill. Weneed 
not enquire whether the anecdotes told by both are given most 
accurately by one or the other; whether he told Hannah More to 
consider what her flattery was worth, before she choked him with 
it, or more gently entreated the “dearest lady,” after many 
deprecations, to consider its value before she “ bestowed it so freely”; 
or whether he told Mrs. Piozzi that the world would be none the 
worse or that she could not be much concerned, if all her relations 
were spitted like larks and roasted for Presto’s supper. Was he 
ridiculing her feeling or reproving her levity? We can never 
know for certain, but we can see clearly enough in other cases 
which reporter can tell a story most artistically. Some of Boswell’s 
critics speak as though his only merit were in his accuracy. He 
had the courage, though his contemporaries gave it uglier names, 
to take out his note-book and set down the words at the instant 
when they dropped from Johnson’s lips. He realized, though in a 
queer way, the immense value of a contemporary note, and was as 
great a reformer in biography as Gibbon in history. That un- 
doubtedly was a merit, especially at a time when biographers in 
general thought it a duty even to alter such contemporary docu- 
ments as they had; and to give without warning, as Mason did 
in the case of Gray, or even Lord Sheffield in the case of Gibbon, 
not the actual letter, but a compound of different letters. Even 
Boswell indeed, as appears from his note-book, thought himself at 
liberty to touch up phrases, though he may have thought that he 
was bringing rough notes nearer to the truth. But it is plain 
that this was only one condition of his success. Most proverbial 
good sayings, one is inclined to suspect, are partly due to the 
reporters, or rather to generations of reporters. They have been 
smoothed and polished like pebbles on a beach by continuous attri- 
tion in the mouths of men, and if we could see them in their original 
enunciation they would be comparatively rough and clumsy. On 
the other hand, the detached witticism loses, and may entirely 
change, its significance when taken as anisolated gem. The special 
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skill of Boswell is in his power of giving, not the felicitous phrase 
by itself, but the dramatic situation in which it was struck out, 
and to which, even in its unpolished state, it owed its impressiveness. 
In that he is not only superlative but, I fancy, unique. There are 
countless collections of “anas” and “table-talks” from which we 
get some impression of the good things said by famous men. 
There are imaginary conversations which are sometimes admirable, 
even though we perceive,as we read them, that no real conversa- 
tion was ever so continuous, or logical, or polished. Boswell seems 
to be alone in the art of presenting us in a few lines with a con- 
versation which is obviously as real as it is dramatic. We listen 
to Johnson, but to Johnson surrounded by Garrick and Goldsmith 
and Burke and Wilkes, and appreciate not only the thing that was 
said, but what gave it point and appropriateness at the time, and 
under the circumstances. The fact was, ot course, made possible 
by the nature of the Johnsonian circle. There are many admirable 
sayings in the table-talk of Coleridge, but a report of the whole 
would have obviously given us nothing but a diluted and discursive 
lecture. Carlyle’s talk would have been in the same relation to his 
Reminiscences or his Latter-day Tracts. But Johnson’s talk was 
superior to his writings, just because it was struck out in the heat of 
“ wit combats ’with a circle, which even if it took a passive part, was 
essential to the effect. No one, however, except the inimitable 
Boswell clearly saw this or was able to turn the remark to account. 
Mrs. Piozzi gives us good things, but they are detached and dis- 
continuous. She reports the phrases, which for one reason or 
other had happened to stick in her memory. She is evidently 
eking out her recollections by bits of written Johnsonese. 
Johnson might perhaps have writtten in the Rambler, but could 
never have said in talk, that certain people are “forced to linger 
life away in tasteless stupidity, and choose to count the moments 
by remembrance of pain instead of enjoyment of pleasure.” She 
»robably gives an unintentionally false colouring to some of the 
sayings; and, in any case, is unable to make a harmonious 
blending of the various elements. She remembers every now and 
then that Johnson was, on her showing, to be a man of the highest 
virtue ; and she proceeds to tell us how much he felt for the 
poor ; or how sorry he could be when he found that he had wounded 
a man’s feelings unintentionally, or what excellent advice and help 
he would give to friends who were really in want of it. Mrs. 
Piozzi, however, being a singularly quick and vivacious lady, 
with a sarcastic and occasionally cynical turn, and no very pro- 
found appreciation of character, just stitches her anecdotes 


together as they come and does not trouble herself to blend 
them into a consistent whole. 
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The more we read, in short, the more sensible we become of the 
unique merits of our old friend. He is far too familiar to justify 
any elaborate analysis of character, but a word or two may help to 
explain how his superiority to his rivals arose from his strange 
idiosynerasy.* The letters to Temple, first published in 1857, 
show the man even more distinctly than the life of Johnson; and 
I have sometimes wondered that so curious a book has not been 
more generally read. As a self-revelation it is almost equal to 
a fragment of Pepys. Pepys was secretive enough to keep his 
duty to himself, whereas Boswell seems to have been equally 
willing to confide all his weaknesses toa friend. That quality, 
whatever it may be, seems to have been omitted from his composi- 
tion, which makes most people feel the absolute necessity of a veil 
of privacy. They have feelings of which they are not ashamed, 
but which it would be agony to expose to the gaze of their 
neighbours. Boswell seems to have enjoyed laying bare everything 
that he ‘felt; he would apparently have wished his confessor, 
if he had had one, to publish his avowals in the papers. “ Not 
a bent sixpence cares he,” as he says of himself in a boyish song, 
“whether with him or at him you laugh.” To good-natured 
people there was something attractive in the confidingness which 
is implied in all his absurdities. Whether he introduces himself 
to the hero Paoli, the moralist, Johnson, or to Mitchell, or the 
English Ambassador at the Court of Frederick, he immediately 
proceeds to give him full information as to the state of his soul. 
No other human being could have proposed that the great 
Chatham should “honour him with a letter now and then,” in 
order to keep him “ardent in the pursuit of virtuous fame.” He 
was at the time only known to Chatham as the author of the book 
upon Corsica, but thought it perfectly natural that the magnificent 
statesman should become his confidential adviser. Many dis- 
tinguished people besides Johnson seem to have been flattered by 
his almost pathetic trust in their benevolence. His simplicity and 
good-nature were so unmistakable that, as Burke put it, they 
scarcely seemed to be virtuous. People overlooked the impudence 
in consideration of the genuine goodwill. David Hume and Wilkes 
seem to have felt the charm as much as Johnson and Burke. A 
man who takes you into his confidence so frankly is at least 
paying you a compliment. It was only such people as Gray 
and Walpole and Gibbon, who stood upon their dignity and 
would not take liberties even upon invitation, lest liberties should 
be taken with them, whom Boswell found intolerable. Gibbon 
in particular was an “ugly, affected, disgusting fellow,’ who 
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“poisoned” the club for him. Still worse, indeed, were the people 
who saw in Boswell’s simplicity a chance of making him a butt for 
rough practical jokes. The sycophants who surrounded his patron, 
Lord Lowther, and the Bar of the Northern Circuit seem to have 
embittered the poor man’s last years by using him in that 
capacity. His disposition, in fact, was not conducive to success 
in practical life. Boswell was far too easy-going and to apt to 
snatch at any indulgences which came in his way to play an 
effective part in a game of rough and tumble. The characteristic 
result was that Boswell became a kind of interested looker-on, like 
a delicate boy at a rough public school, who admires the games 
and worships the heroes, though he cannot take part in them. To 
his own fancy he was a kind of Hamlet. He explains to Paoli, as 
he had already explained to Mitchell, that he had “ intensely 
applied himself to metaphysical research,” and got “beyond his 
depth.” He had thus become for ever incapable of taking a part 
in active life. He was proud, as we know, of his hypochondria, and 
though he frankly confesses to less refined causes of most of his 
fits, he always cherishes the belief that they imply a philosophical 
temperament. He delights in supposing himself to be puzzling 
over the problems of fate and freewill. But he has not the 
courage to be a therough sceptic or pessimist. At bottom, he feels 
the world to be infinitely too enjoyable to admit of a gloomy 
solution ; and so his real solace is in day-dreaming. He is always 
in imagination overcoming his difficulties and rising to fame and 
fortune. In a very characteristic letter (in 1769), he explains all 
his troubles: Pitt had been “ill-advised enough” not to patronize a 
“man of my popular and pleasant talents.” His wife was dying; his 
property embarrassed, and he is induced to adopt Johnson’s 
melancholy view of the vanity of human wishes. And yet he is 
still full of “projects to attain wealth and eminence”; and 
observes that he is always “looking back and looking forward,” 
and wondering “ how he will feel in situations which he anticipates 
in fancy.” In Corsica he sang “ Hearts of Oak” to the natives, 
and fancied himself “a recruiting sea officer, with his chorus of 
Corsicans aboard the British fleet.” He rode Paoli’s own horse, 
decked with “crimson velvet” and “broad gold lace,” and fancied 
himself for a moment to be the idol of an enthusiastic population. 
He is always playing at being something delightful. He makes a 
vow “under a solemn yew tree,” in the garden of his friend, Temple, 
and becomes straightway a model of all the virtues. True, he did 
not keep it “religiously,” but that was because “a little wine 
hurried him on too much.” He promises Paoli, however, that he 
will take no wine for a year, and having kept his promise for three 
weeks at the time of writing, feels that he is virtually a reformed 
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character. The queerest results of this strange muddle between 
the ideal and the practical appears in his letters to Temple upon 
his love affairs. He writes an admirable panegyric upon marriage 
to his friend, and remarks that he “looks with horror on adultery.” 
This, however, is part of a passage in which he explains that he 
has an amiable mistress who, unfortunately, has also a husband. 
His clerical friend hereupon seems to have blamed him for 
“ keeping another man’s wife.” Boswell is startled at the phrase. 
That was literally his scheme, as he admits, but “imagination 
represented it just as being fond of a pretty, lively black little 
lady, who, to oblige me, stayed in Edinburgh, and I very genteelly 
paid her expenses.” A year later Temple gives him a “ moral 
lecture” for some scrape into which he has fallen, and gets for 
answer that Boswell’s “warm imagination looks forward with great 
complacency on the sobriety, the healthfulness, and the worth of 
his future life.” His imagination retained this inestimable power 
up to the last, and it must be admitted, would be an admirable 
consoler to a feeble conscience. It told him one truth, however, 
in 1790: namely, that he was writing what would be, “without 
exception, the most entertaining book” that his correspondent had 
ever read. Too characteristically he had realized his aspirations 
just when success became valueless. But, as a rule, he is in the 
odd position of one who lives in a dream world, and yet one whose 
dreams are always a vision of realities. 

Boswell is thus always playing at being something else, a melan- 
choly philosopher or a virtuous judge or patriot; when he heard 
music, as he told Johnson, he felt himself “ plunging into the thick 
of the battle ” ; and after too convivial an evening, he retired in imagi- 
nation to the deserts and adopted Rousseau’s ideal “ savage state.” 
Still, as nobody appreciated more heartily the actual and solid plea- 
sures of life, he could never detach himself from the world, though he 
did become disqualified for success. He couldalways restore his com- 
placency by virtuous resolutions, and the friendship of good-natured 
people, and roamed through Vanity Fair lingering at every booth 
and distracted between the charms of every variety of enjoyment. 
He was precisely in the humour, therefore, to become a disciple of 
Johnson. For Johnson was the professor of a science which at that 
period was most flourishing. He was devoted, as he and his friends 
would have said, to the study of human nature. He was a 
“moralist,” not meaning, as we might now mean, that he held any 
particular theories about “ hedonism” or “ self-realization,” but that 
he was always observing concrete human beings, their eccentricities 
and miseries and varieties of character, with the eagerness of a 
scientific student. His favourite quotation, according to Mrs. 
Piozzi, was Pope’s saying about the “proper study of mankind.” 

6* 
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The phrase, however, was taking a meaning rather different from 
that which it had borne in the days of Pope. The typical man of 
Pope’s circle was to be found in Courts and at Ministers’ levées. He 
was the person to be lectured upon manners by Chesterfield and 
initiated into Machiavelian worldly wisdom. Johnson, as the 
famous letter to Chesterfield shows, expressed among other things 
the intrusion of a new social element; the rise of Grub Street to 
consideration, if not respect. He and his companions had known 
the world upon which Pope and his friends looked down with 
scorn, the world of sponging houses and bailiffs and translator kept 
in Curll’s garrets. The study of “human nature,” as Johnson, and 
Fielding, and Hogarth, and their contemporaries understood it had 
to take into account the life of London slums, and to consider a 
good many bald facts, coarse and repulsive enough, which their 
predecessors had regarded as beneath the notice of a gentleman. 
Dimly too they became aware of the passions which were leading 
though they knew it not, to the great social upheaval, and beginning 
to be sentimental and denounce luxury and believe in the state of 
nature or the rights of man. Johnson was rich in such experience, 
and his best sayings are summaries of the reflections which it 
suggested. His reading and his criticism had all the same pur- 
pose. He loved biography and such history as deals with 
individual character. He could not bear to talk about the “ Punic 
War,” as he tells Mrs. Piozzi; but he loved the history which 
showed “how our ancestors lived.” He was even modern in his 
approval of early attempts to give accounts of “ common manners ” 
rather than political events. He always estimates books from 
Shakespeare to Richardson by the “knowledge of the human 
heart” which he looks to them to contain. He loves London asa 
botanist might love a fertile country, on account of the abundance 
of the material for his favourite study. He sent Boswell and 
Windham to “explore Wapping” on account of the variety of 
“modes of life” to be found there. Boswell is generally ridiculed 
for his willingness to visit even such people as the famous Mrs. 
Rudd, who was probably guilty of forgery and something very like 
murder. Johnson would have visited her too, he said, if they had 
not already got into the habit of putting things into the papers ; 
and both would have justified themselves on the pretext that they 
were studying “human nature.” When people go to Wapping 
now it is generally to carry out Mr. Charles Booth’s admirable 
method of investigating great social problems. They deal with 
criminals by statistical tables, not by seeking the society of 
eminent murderers, or looking on at executions. We talk about 
sociology, not the study of human nature, and investigate the 
manners and customs of primitive savages instead of generalizing 
our private personal experience. The speciality of Johnson’s period is 
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precisely this desire to consider the concrete human being, from 
Wapping to St. James’s, as the subject matter of a separate and 
intensely interesting science. 

This, not to go farther, characterizes Boswell’s view of Johnson. 
Boswell, already inclined to study life after a quaint and desultory 
fashion enough, to put himself in contact with all manner of 
famous people and to play their parts in imagination, imagined, not 
without excuse, that he had found in Johnson an embodiment of 
all the wisdom to be extracted from manifold experience of life, 
guided by profound penetration into character. Johnson’s conver- 
sation is delightful because it is full of the pithy aphorisms which 
concentrate the results of the experience. Johnson is the half- 
inspired prophet who can tell him what fruit to grow in his garden, 
what profession he should adopt, and how he should behave to his 
wife or his father. If there were such a thing as a scientific know- 
ledge of the human heart, and if Johnson had possessed it, there 
would be some sense in this, and so far as strong common sense 
could be a substitute for science, Boswell was perhaps not so far 
wrong in his choice of an oracle. It helps to explain—not Boswell’s 
skill, for that is as inexplicable as all genius—but one special 
distinction between Boswell and his rivals. Boswell, that is, had not 
only sat at the feet of the prophet, but had really imbibed his 
method. The others, from Hawkins up to Mrs. Piozzi, simply take 
the point of view of the ordinary biographer. They assume that 
their readers have studied The Rambler or Rasselas or the Diction- 
ary, and want to know something about the author. They collect 
as many good sayings and characteristic anecdotes as they can and 
argue as to the justice of the various charges of rudeness and so 
forth. Some of them, who, from no fault of Dr, Hill’s, fill rather 
more pages than we could wish, think that a great man ought to 
be mainly the hero of a religious tract, and treat us simply to 
minute and painful descriptions of the poor man’s last days. In 
any case, the real Johnson is for them the author, and their function 
is simply to satisfy the curiosity of his readers. Boswell being, in 
however quaint a fashion, a man of real genius, saw instinctively 
something more. Johnson was, in the first place, his oracle—the 
man who has extracted the truth implicitly written in the book of 
human life. But then, besides this, Johnson might also be con- 
sidered as himself a page in the book. To understand his signific- 
ance we must take not merely his utterances, but their whole setting, 
the “environment” as well as the individual. Boswell has to study the 
Jvhnson circle as he was sent to study Wapping. Charing Cross is 
profoundly interesting because through it flows a full tide of 
humanities. The biography is not merely an account of Johnson, 
but what we should call a study of human life. Johnson himself 
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is, of course, in the foreground—he was, so to speak, a great 
nugget, a gigantic mass of “human nature.” He had that article, 
like Carlyle, in so much abundance as to shock and alienate a good 
many people who shrink from the rough ore, however full it may be 
of precious metal. To study him, therefore, was to study a type of 
surpassing interest, and nobody was really freer than Boswell from 
what Macaulay called the lues Boswelliana, the unqualified 
admiration even of a hero’s failings. He would not, as he told 
Hannah More, make his lion a cat to please anybody, and per- 
ceived that the shadows were necessary to do justice to the lights. 
But the point in which he is even more unique is the perception 
that Johnson, though always in the foreground, is still to be only 
in the foreground of a group of living and moving human beings. 
The dramatic skill displayed in such descriptions as the famous 
scene with Wilkes enables him to do what is not even approached 
by his rivals. It makes us incidentally share Boswell’s own feeling. 
He comes up from Edinburgh with such a “gust” for London 
society as excited even Johnson’s wonder. It is not a mere search 
for pleasure or amusement, but a kind of scientific zeal that 
animates him. He has a genuine desire to see life at its fullest, 
all human passions stimulated to the utmost by the conflict of 
multitudes and shown in the greatest variety by the mixture of men 
of all ranks and conditions, to see the keenest intellects of the day 
roused to activity by constant intercourse, and to have before his 
eyes every variety of incident, from a change of Ministry to a 
procession of criminals to Tyburn tree. The insatiable curiosity is 
only stimulated by the circumstance that he is jostled aside by 
men of stonger fibre and obliged to look on or to play his part by 
“a warm imagination ” instead of actual participation. This, I take 
it, is why Boswell’s rivals seem to give us merely a collection of 
detached anecdotes, while in Boswell all the persons seem to come 
suddenly to life and give us a real insight into the whole social 
sphere instead of being mere layfigures. Mme. d’Arblay perhaps de- 
serves the exception made in her favour, in so far as she has the real 
novelist’s instinct and gives us lively accounts of incidents, instead of 
isolated facts. But Mme. d’Arblay scarcely sees more than one aspect 
of Johnson—the famous old moralist who likes to make a pet of a 
charming young woman, and relaxes into more than usual playful- 
ness in course of administering delightful doses of pardonable 
flattery. Of the others, even of Mrs. Piozzi, we can hardly say 
more than that they become amusing by the light of Boswell. He 
has revealed the actors to us with such skill that even the dry and 
pompous narratives enable us to supply what was wanting, as in 
the dullest of reports we can sometimes hear the accents of a 
familiar friend. LESLIE STEPHEN, 


THE WORSHIP OF ATHLETICS. 


THERE are points suggested by these words which merit the 
attention of everyone in England. The practice of athletics has 
become general. A strong interest in them, and an admiration for 
eminent athletes, characterize a great part of the nation ; and these 
feelings of interest and admiration appear to be increasing. I do 
not know whether anyone has any doubt of the truth of this 
statement, but I think that it is easy to prove it. For instance, it 
may be said that every kind of athletics has its special paper, and 
in all newspapers considerable space is given to them. Both boys 
and men, when they have opened any paper, very soon turn to sce 
what is said about them. People go in thousands to see matches 
of cricket, boating, and football, and running and bicycle races ; 
matters connected with these matches keep the telegraph busy, 
and furnish the large headings for posters ; they induce men of the 
highest position and gravest character to write to the newspapers, 
and to discuss such matters from a purely athletical point of view, 
leaving out of sight all moral questions which may happen to be 
involved. Portraits of athletes are everywhere, and their histories 
and condition are generally known. I was present when a certain 
distinguished man was introduced to a great English bishop. “He 
is the father of P. T. S——,” said his introducer, naming a youth 
well-known for his powers of cutting. 

There is no doubt that this state of things has many advantages. 
It seems as though England in consequence of it had been delivered 
from intolerable mischief, and had received, in exchange for the 
mischief, unmixed good. It is a fine and pleasant thing for a tired 
man to be able to turn his mind away from his business, and from 
unwelcome thoughts of his seniority, and think of sports in which 
he engaged in the days of his youth, long ago. And what a pretty 
sight is a school cricket field, or any other cricket field! There are 
few crowds more innocently employed than those which watch agreat 
cricket match. Ten thousand people, and perhaps twenty thousand 
sit round a ground in the open air, neither drinking, nor betting, 
nor using bad language, looking at something which suggests no 
evil to them, watching men do something which they will do the 
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better the more righteous and sober are their lives. The minds of 
those who watch are intent on the game, and thus refreshed by 
freedom from their ordinary cares, and refreshed so innocently and 
pleasantly that anyone who is interested in the welfare of the 
human race must be delighted. The benefits received are not 
finished with the match; those who are interested in it find in it, 
and others of its kind, a subject of conversation which lasts 
throughout the year, and is clean and wholesome. And, again, the 
crowd is composed of rich and poor, proud and humble, interested 
for once in the same thing, desiring the same thing, admiring the 
same thing ; differences of rank are for once forgotten, and men are 
brothers, as they ought to be. But the tale of benefits is not yet 
complete. The majority of those who are watching the game have 
themselves received some previous training in it; they themselves 
are or have been cricketers. What does this mean? It means 
that they themselves have gone through a useful discipline ; that 
they have been accustomed to take recreation innocently and 
healthily ; that they have been in the way of acquiring skill and 
strength, patience, pluck, and good temper, of learning to show 
public spirit by working for their side, of learning how to accept 
defeat and victory, how to bow before the decision of an umpire, 
how to go through an ordeal, to stand up to a difficulty, to face 
eleven men thirsting for their wicket, to endure responsibility, to 
carry the hopes of tens and of hundreds. 

All this is true, also, both of boating and of football crowds: 
though possibly there is a little more betting in football than in 
cricket ; and much of it is true, also, with regard to the crowds 
who watch foot-racing and bicycle racing; though here there is 
more danger of betting, and the sport which they watch is 
somewhat different in character. There is less in it of working for 
a side; the triumph is generally more selfish, and is often mixed up 
with thoughts of a material prize; and, besides this, the strain on 
the bodies of those who race is often too great, and does them 
lasting harm. But still, such racing has many of the merits 
ascribed above to cricket and football and boating, and, for all its 
defects, itis better than bull-baiting and cock-fighting and prize- 
fighting, and the old Roman shows, and as good, perhaps, as 
anything with which ordinary human nature can be satisfied. 

A man must be very careful when he says or does anything which 
can weaken such a position as that which has been described; 
because in every criticism it is necessary to consider not only what 
is the best thing, but what is the best attainable, and also what 
that is which will come in the place of the thing criticized, if that 
thing disappears. 


It scoms to me that there is likely to be one set of men before all 
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others aware that there is any possibility of mischief in the worship 
of athletics, namely, schoolmasters and teachers. All of these, 
however, excepting the teachers of those whom circumstances 
forbid to join much in games, know very well that there is a 
possibility of mischief, and they know more than this; they know 
that much mischief has been done already, and is now being done, 
not among the crowds sitting round a match and watching it, but 
among boys, who are entrusted by nature to the keeping of the 
wise and the experienced, of parents and schoolmasters, that they 
may put them in the way of learning what they ought to learn, and 
developing their judgment and intelligence in a sound and proper 
manner. 
The nature of this harm may be all summed up in one sentence, 
though the full force of the sentence is not perhaps apparent at 
once to everyone. The intense interest taken in athletics by boys 
at school destroys the interest which they take in their lessons, 
Two boys out of three will, if they are properly taught, and are not 
unduly influenced by other matters, really like their lessons, and 
will learn them. This will not be to the exclusion of play, but play 
will come in its proper place, and interest them not the less 
healthily, because they have not had it in their thoughts always, to 
the exclusion of other things. The third boy will be influenced by 
the other two, and will learn his lessons also to some extent, and 
the form in which the boys are will be in a good state, and if the 
other forms are like it, the houses and the school will probably be in 
a good state also. But as things are, the proportion is often more 
than reversed ; one boy perhaps in every three likes his lessons, and 
learns them ; the second boy is artificially drawn away from them, 
and the third boy has it all his own way in the form, with his master 
sometimes sympathizing with him, and making a favourite of him, 
and sometimes wringing his hands in trouble at the mischief which, 
owing to many circumstances, he is unable to prevent. Now imagine 
the position of these boys, and of the school to which they belong. 
It is unsatisfactory, and fraught with many dangers. Boys are, 
of course, without any stores of knowledge or experience ; their 
minds are more or less blank, their wills are weak, and they 
are all possessed of strong animal passions. At school, if they are 
to be useful and safe in the world, they ought to acquire consider- 
able knowledge of facts, to develop the power of appreciating 
goodness and beauty and truth, and of understanding the 
forces that govern men and the physical world. The great 
thoughts and powers thus placed within their reach will enable 
them to take their proper places in the world, and to be- 
have themselves there in a proper manner. But excellence 
in cricket and football alone; a belief that this is of all things 
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most to be desired, and a willingness to submit their judgment to 
those that have it, will not do this for them. Cricket and football 
in their proper place will help them, but generally only indirectly ; 
and if they depend on it altogether their minds will remain empty 
of the best that might fill them, their powers of appreciation will 
remain undeveloped ; and if they are themselves successful athletes, 
a feeling of vanity will possibly enter into them, which their un- 
balanced natures will be unable to expel. They have a false standard 
of life; they have not the right weapons wherewith either to help 
others or to subdue their own lower natures; and thus there comes 
trouble at school—trouble which will be multiplied perhaps tenfold 
in their after life. 

At school, however, lessons are always set, and time is appointed 
for boys to learn them ; punishments also are, under most cireum- 
stances, inflicted for idleness. Marks are given, reports are made 
and sent to boys’ homes, perhaps six times in a year; and boys are 
thus, both at home and at school, continually brought to book. 
When boys go to the University at an age when they have not really 
passed the period of boyhood, this system, perhaps necessarily, dis- 
appears ; they are left very much to themselves, and the atmosphere 
into which they come is impregnated with the worship of athletics 
still more strongly than it was at school. They have time and 
money, both as it seems to them, to spare, and the natural result 
follows. There is at the University a strong tendency for work to 
become an accident, and a disagreeable accident, of University life, 
and for education to become rare ; and also in proportion as opportu- 
nities for mischief are greater at the University than at school, there 
is a strong likelihood that more mischief will be done. It is the case 
that a schoolmaster often looks with dismay on the change which the 
University produces in boys that have done well at school, and that 
he never, I think, has any hope that boys who have been idle at 
school will be reformed at the University. 

The remedy for all this mischief is, as far as schools are con- 
cerned, simple enough. The whole matter is one of degree 
siinply, and not of principle. To push athletics out of the way 
altogether would be ruinous, to depress their influence too much 
would be mischievous. They are wholesome and do boys much actual 
good, and preserve them from much actual evil. The trouble with 
regard to them comes altogether from the fact that they are pushed 
too forward. If all schoolmasters resolutely repressed them within 
proper limits, if they allowed only a proper number of matches, and 
excused no school for them, or if any, only a little; if they forced 
themselves to dismiss from their minds any idea of advertising their 
schools by athletics, and instead of this did everything in their 
power to keep the doings of boys private—as it is best for the 
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doings of boys to be—if they did their best that lessons should be 
taught in such a way as to interest boys, and then insisted that 
lessons should be learnt and said properly, then everything would 
be well at school; boys would be happier and men better. 

With regard to the universities, it is not for me to say what should 
be done. But I believe that there is no doubt in the minds of those 
who know best that an improvement is needed with regard to the 
point of which I have written. 

And, further, besides everything that the authorities either at 
schools or the universities can do, something is needed from those 
who have, after all, most responsibility with regard to education, 
and by whom at last any defects in education are felt most 
grievously, namely, parents. It would be a very useful thing for 
parents to consider exactly what is the proper position of athletics 
in education and do their utmost to make their children take a 
correct view of them. I was lately dining in the company of a 
gentleman—a parent—who after dinner said to me, with some feel- 
ing in his tone, that he had that day taken his son for the first 
time to ——, naming a great school, and that he had taken the 
opportunity given him by the parting to give his boy the best 
advice in his power. I said that the occasion was well chosen, for 
that when a boy was going into a strange and somewhat perilous 
life he needed guidance ; and moreover that then his heart was 
soft and open, and thus he would receive and remember what was 
said. The father agreed with me, and said that the advice which 
he had given his boy was to take up bowling rather than batting 
as likely really to be of more service to him. Quid dicam, hac 
senectute ? ; 

A. H. GILKEs. 
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Washington, August 15th, 1897. 

Sensitive as the American people are, and prone to take offence 
whenever their susceptibilities in the slightest degree are ruffled, 
or the national dignity is offended, I do not believe they can 
charge The National Review with being unfriendly to Ameri- 
cans, or misrepresenting American affairs or the national senti- 
ment. It has been too long the charge of American newspapers 
that the average writer in the English Press has no knowledge of 
America, its people, government, or the spirit prevailing in this 
country, and that in dealing with an American topic such utter 
ignorance of geography and social conditions is shown as to merit 
only contempt. I must admit that this charge, to a considerable 
extent, is true. When a newspaper talks about Indians in the 
neighbourhood of New York, or the South being anxious to see 
the country plunged into war so that Jeff. Davis may be avenged, 
it makes itself a laughing-stock, and suspiciously suggests that it 
has no more intelligence in dealing with any other question than 
it has with American affairs. Even when leading English journals 
have maintained correspondents on this side they have considered 
their duty fully performed to their readers if the correspondent 
spent the best part of his time in the window of a fashionable 
New York club, devoting more attention to the English papers and 
reviews than American publications, and simply drawing on his 
inner consciousness for “news.” Knowing nothing about the rest 
of the country outside of New York—which, as I have before had 
occasion to point out, is farther from the West than is London— 
not even having the slightest acquaintance with public men, and 
utterly ignorant of national politics or party policies, it is not to 
be wondered that “our own correspondents ” should become more 
celebrated for perversion than for accuracy. 

The National Review, however, cannot be charged with either 
ignorance or malice. For many months past it has devoted 
considerable space to an intelligent discussion of American 
affairs, and that discussion is now so thoroughly recognized 
by the American Press that it is perhaps the best quoted 
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and exhaustive investigation which its editor made during 
the Bryan campaign and his personal knowledge of American 
politics and public men aroused the greatest interest here, because 
it was the first time that the editor of a great and influential 
English review had devoted his time and study to the subject, and 
also because in reducing his observations to writing, the editor had 
shown not only a thorough knowledge of the subject, but a friendly 
and admiring spirit for America and American institutions. I 
repeat, therefore, that, feeling imnpelled to make some observations 
on the conduct of American public affairs as they affect the 
relations between Great Britain and the United States, the Review 
will not be accused of approaching the subject from the standpoint 
of ignorance, or because it entertains unfriendly sentiments for 
that great branch of the Anglo-Saxon family which has added 
renewed renown to the glory of the English-speaking race. I think 
it must be admitted that of recent years American diplomatists in 
dealing with Great Britain have assumed a tone decidedly offensive 
and approaching so close to the limit of brutality that the wonder 
is it has not been forcibly resented. The American State Depart- 
ment is noted for its “ shirt-sleeve ” diplomacy in its dealings with 
all the world, but whenever it has to undertake negotiations with 
Great Britain it appears to roll its shirt-sleeves up to the shoulder 
so that with bared arms it may pay compliments with all the 
lightness and grace used by a blacksmith in welding a shoe. 
Twisting the lion’s tail has long been the favourite diversion of a 
certain class of public men, but these expressions have always been 
rated at their true worth, and have proved more an object of 
contempt than of solicitude. A member of Congress representing 
an Irish constituency may with perfect freedom rise in his seat in 
the House of Representatives and abuse the British Government. 
His words are privileged; he may utter slanders and falsehoods, 
but no notice can be taken of them, and his fiery denunciations 
will keep him solid with his constituents, and give the professional 
agitators another excuse to levy a contribution to buy dynamite 
and free Ireland, but which will probably never get any farther 
than the Bowery where, instead of being converted into 
dynamite, the cash will be transmuted into beer. But between these 
irresponsible utterances and the supposed to be carefully-considered 
words of a Secretary of State translated into the form of a despatch 
and addressed to the American Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James’s or the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is a very 
wide difference, and aspersions and innuendoes which might be, 
and properly should be, contemptuously ignored in the one case 
cannot be treated with indifference if self-respect is to be main- 
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tained. And it is a peculiar fact in this connection that, while of 
recent years public men in discussing the relations existing between 
Great Britain and the United States have grown more moderate in 
their language and less offensive in their comments, the State 
Department during that time has assumed a more “ vigorous ’ 
Americanism,” which being interpreted means a desire to be insult- 
ing, to use language which will rouse irritation in England, but 
which of itself cannot be considered cusus belli. 

What should be done to make the American people, and 
especially the State Department and those persons entrusted with 
the conduct of public affairs, understand that Great Britain cannot 
be hectored and bullied and insulted simply because there is a 
cousinship stretching across the Atlantic? The answer is very 
simple. The State Department must be made to understand that 
England demands the same courtesy from America that she does 
from Germany, or France, or Russia, or any other great Power 
There need be no fear of war; there need be no scare ; securities in 
Lombard Street and Wall Street will not tumble if the remedy I 
suggest is employed. It is simply this: When the next time an 
American Secretary of State sends an “ instruction” couched as was 
that of last May regarding the Seal Question, the British Secre- 
tary of State for ForeignA ffairs should simply acknowledge its 
receipt and let the matter rest there. In the course of a month or 
two the American Ambassador will diplomatically suggest to the 
Secretary that his chief will be glad to receive an answer to his 
communication. It would then be possible for the British Secretary 
to intimate that he was not in the habit of receiving communica- 
tions written in such an undiplomatic strain, and that it might 
take some time before he could arrive at the point of reading a 
despatch which appeared to have been so hastily and incon- 
siderately written. I believe the hint would be sufficient. 
Furthermore, it is always regarded as a sign of weakness on this 
side when, immediately following the receipt of one of these bared- 
arm despatches, Great Britain complies with the request so 
“courteously” framed. Take the latest example, forinstance. In- 
stead of having resented Secretary Sherman’s despatch, England has 
consented to the holding ofa sealing conference in October. What 
is the result? Let me answer this question by quoting from one 
of the papers in this country exercising some influence on public 
affairs. Under the caption “Mr. Sherman’s Note a Success,’ 
The Washington Post editorially says :— 

“One must estimate the merits of a measure by the standard of 
its practical results. The United States, by far the largest owner of 
seal rookeries in the Pacific, set out to interest Russia and Japan 
and England in the adoption of a convention which would secure 
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the desired end of regulating seal-fishing, arresting piracy, prevent- 
ing the destruction of the herds, and punishing unlawful depreda- 
tions. Russia and Japan at once assented to the proposal. Being 
owners of rookeries themselves, they naturally favoured an arrange- 
ment under which the rights of property would be respected. 
Great Britain, owning no rookeries of any value, and being therefore 
opposed to any protection of the rookeries belonging to others, 
naturally opposed the proposition. In her capacity as the universal 
spoliator, she infinitely preferred the good old piratical dispensa- 
tion under which her sealers had flourished so long and so mightily. 
She had the same objection to an international agreement in the 
premises that a burglar has to the Penal Code. . . . His 
[Mr. Sherman’s] note to Ambassador Hay discloses very clearly 
the position in which England would be placed, so far as 
the United States was concerned, by holding aloof, and was 
in the nature of a last call on that predatory nation for atten- 
dance in the capacity of a reputable and law-abiding member of 
the family. 

“ The suaviter in modo had failed. Lord Salisbury was truculent 
and contemptuous in the exact ratio of Mr. Sherman’s politeness. 
Tt was then that our Government saw fit to suggest an experiment 
in the line of fortiter in ve. The result we all know. There wasa 
Joud and angry roar from the British Press. Our own precious 
Mugwump journals set up their usual scream about Jingoes and 
rudeness and stupidity. There was the inevitable British bluster. 
And then came the announcement that Lord Salisbury would ‘ con- 
sent’ to the conference. It was the Venezuelan episode repeated. 
It was a fresh and crowring proof that mere diplomatic palaver is 
wasted on Great Britain—on this nation which respects only those 
who can and will assert themselves. 

“Upon the whole, we find the Sherman note a great success, 
measured by the standard of its purpose and results. We should 
have preferred a different policy—another way of meeting England’s 
insolence—but the note had the effect it was intended to produce, 
and to that extent it was distinctly meritorious.” 

The Post was not alone in this opinion that Great Britain had 
“crawled,” and each recurring incident of this kind is simply 
cumulative proof to the American statesman that when he sets 
up a preposterous claim, which is courteously and diplomatically 
opposed by England, there is always one remedy which is 
unfailing—bluff and bluster. Up to a certain point the well- 
known usages of diplomacy are employed, but when the weak- 
ness of his case demands a heroic remedy, then he trots out 
“his sturdy Americanism,” and, presto! England runs away, 
shrieking in terror, from the sight of the dreadful apparition 
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which has been evoked by the genii of the State-Department lamp, 
and there is nothing left but surrender. 

Regarded from an international standpoint, regarded espe- 
cially from the standpoint of a man who, for many years 
past, has advocated closer and more harmonious relations 
between Great Britain and the United States, and who believes 
that civilization would immensely profit by a firm pact and 
‘ alliance between the two greatest nations the world has ever 
known, I regard it as unfortunate that Lord Salisbury so promptly 
acquiesced in the American request for the holding of another 
conference. I think it would have been a salutary lesson had 
Lord Salisbury declined to entertain the proposal at this time, and 
permitted the whole matter to remain in abeyance for several 
months. As the case now stands, the American people and the 
American Press believe that “sturdy Americanisin ” has once more 
prevailed, and that whenever they desire to carry a point it is 
only necessary to be extremely offensive and the game is won. 

In all her dealings with the United States, Great Britain should 
display dignity, firmness, and exact justice, but she should insist 
upon the same treatment from America; she should, as she has 
so frequently done, show how friendly her feelings are for the 
junior member of the great Anglo-Saxon family, and how willing 
she is to assist her whenever assistance may be necessary. And 
the United States does not scruple to ask for help when she re- 
quires it. During the Venezuelan complication, when the relations 
between Great Britain and the United States were decidedly 
strained, the Washington Government did not hesitate to ask the 
British Foreign Office to protect Americans who were implicated 
in the Raid; and the Navy Department finding itself without 
docks at this time makes use of facilities to be found at Halifax, 
and which the British Government extends as a mark of friendli- 
ness, and shows every other courtesy to the visitor. Perhaps it is 
because we are too accommodating, because we place our docks, 
as well as our officials, at the convenience of the American 
Government that our motives are misconstrued and amity is 
interpreted for weakness. 

I may be permitted to recall here an incident which is, of 
course, familiar to the officials of Downing Street as well as those 
in the great white building on Pennsylvania Avenue, and which 
simply shows that the easiest way to meet a bluff is to “call” it. 
Some years ago, when the Seal Question first assumed an acute 
phase and, under Mr. Blaine’s absurd contention of Behring Sea 
being a closed sea and the preservation of the seals being in the 
interest of public morality, British ships were being seized and in- 
terfered with in the most high-handed manner, the British Minister 
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called one day at the State Department and said to Mr. Blaine 
that he had been instructed by his Government to inform him that, 
in the case of the seizure of another ship flying the British flag, 
the admiral in command of the British fleet at Halifax had been 
instructed to recapture such vessels, and, if necessary, to employ 
force. The British Minister took occasion to renew his assurances 
of distinguished consideration and left. Mr. Blaine pondered and 
acted. Instructions were at once telegraphed to the commanders 
of the revenue cutters in Behring Sea revoking previous orders to 
seize British ships, and that season came to a close without a 
recurrence of the obnoxious interference with the work of the 
sealers. Le sage entend & demi mot. 


The main topic of interest during the past month has been the 
great discoveries in the Yukon goldfields. It is really improper to 
talk about these discoveries as having only recently been made, 
because, as a matter of fact, it has been known for many years that 
the Yukon territory was immensely rich in gold-bearing quartz, 
and for several years past miners have made small stakes in that 
far-away country. But only since the beginning of the present 
season has the wealth of the district been thoroughly understood 
and the information spread broadcast throughout the world. The 
arrival this spring on the Pacific coast of returning miners with 
comfortable fortunes in gold dust and nuggets has inflamed the 
country in a way that has not been known since the first dis- 
coveries of gold in California were heralded, now nearly half a 
century ago. The scenes witnessed then are to-day being dupli- 
cated, although perhaps in a greater degree, because there are now 
more idle men and more men seeking employment than there were 
in the days when gold was discovered in California. There appears 
to be no question as to the great riches to be wrested from the 
frozen earth on the banks of the Klondike and other tributaries of 
the Yukon. The difficulties in the way of reaching the new 
Golconda, and the frightful hardships which must be experienced 
after one gets there, cannot be exaggerated. The knowledge that 
very frequently death, and in every case privations and dangers of 
the direst, stare the hardy adventurers in the face does not deter 
them from flocking into the country. Hundreds have already 
sailed, and many more would go if the means of transportation 
were better, but every ship is overcrowded, and scores are refused 
passage because the carrying capacity has already been overtaxed. 
Undoubtedly next spring will witness a tremendous influx into the 
region, and it will then be possible to estimate with closer accuracy 
whether the centre of the world’s gold production has been trans- 
ferred from the burning heat of the Rand and the western part of 
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America to the confines of the Arctic circle. Scientists, both here 
and in Canada, who have devoted considerable study to the 
country, believe that British Columbia, the North-West Territory, 
and Alaska are richer in auriferous-bearing quartz than Australia, 
Africa, or California, but those theories are yet to be demonstrated. 

These discoveries, apart from all other considerations, are of the 
greatest interest to bimetallists as perhaps involving the future of 
the Silver Question. Some of the silver men from the west believe 
that the output of gold from the Klondike will be so enormous as 
to seriously threaten the stability of gold and force down its price ; 
in fact, some of them have gone so far as to say that within the 
next few years gold will be demonetized because of its excessive 
cheapness. This, however, would seem to be an exaggeration, and 
the leading bimetallists in Congress with whom I have talked on 
the subject believe that, irrespective of the amount of gold pro- 
duced, it will not be an argument against the rehabilitation of 
silver, as they contend that no matter how much gold there may 
be in circulation it will still be deficient for commercial needs, and 
that the more money the greater the resulting prosperity. They 
point out that, even if the known stock of gold should be 
doubled, it would still only furnish a very small per capita circula- 
tion, and that while it would to some extent ease up the situation 
it would not be an argument against the rehabilitation of silver so 
as to provide additional circulating medium; in fact, they say that 
an increase of gold will bring about better times, which will prove 
the truth of their contention that the larger the amount of money 
in circulation the more prosperous the people, and the easier the 
conditions of life; and they assert that by giving silver its full 
legal-tender quality the volume of currency will be so largely 
increased that much of the distress from which the world is now 
suffering will be removed. 


Martyrs are still being offered up to the cause of silver, and the 
men who are trying to stamp out that “heresy,” as they style it, 
are resorting to the tactics of the fathers of the Inquisition, who 
believed that the only way of spreading the true faith was by 
burning all those who differed from them. But this is the nine- 
teenth instead of the fifteenth century, and the tactics of Ferdinand 
are out of date in the days of McKinley and popular self- 
government. ‘The enforced resignation of President E. Benjamin 
Andrews, of Brown University, has naturally created a great 
sensation and attracted very great attention both in and out of 
the Press, and was commented on in a recent speech in the Senate 
by Mr. Teller, of Colorado. 


Professor Andrews was forced out of his presidency simply 
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because he entertained views on the financial question which did 
not suit a majority of the trustees. During the last campaign 
we heard a good deal about Republican coercion, charges which 
were strenuously denied by the politicians and party managers, 
who pretended that no force had been employed to win voters 
to the Republican ticket, and that only moral suasion had been 
used. We see now, however, a glaring case of coercion. Ina few 
words the case can be stated. Professor Andrews was told that 
if he would cease giving utterance to his views on silver he might 
continue to remain as president of the University, which he has 
done so much to build up, and he was requested to abstain from 
giving expression to those views. As an honest man, Professor 
Andrews could not surrender his birthright for a mess of pottage, 
and preferred to offer his resignation rather than continue to draw 
a salary which was virtually a bribe. It is a significant fact that 
the man who is chiefly responsible for Professor Andrews’ resig- 
nation is Congressman Walker, of Massachusetts, a millionaire and 
an ardent single Gold-Standard adherent, and it is understood that 
he was impelled to take this action because certain rich men had 
threatened to withdraw their contributions to the support of the 
University unless Professor Andrews abstained from discussing 
silver. 

The significance of Professor Andrews’ resignation and the causes 
leading up to it must not be overlooked. It is a continuation of 
the fight in another form which made the last presidential campaign 
so memorable. It is the eternal conflict of the masses against the 
classes, a conflict which is being carried on more bitterly in this 
country than in any other part of the civilized world at the present 
time, and which was the direct cause leading up to the French 
Revolution and a regeneration of humanity. I have always main- 
tained that the great issue of the campaign of last year was not 
silver per se, but that silver was merely the name, the shibboleth, 
the sign by which the masses hoped to conquer, that it represented 
to them in concrete and simple form the crystallization of all their 
hopes and ardent desires. The triumph of silver meant the 
triumph of true democracy, the victory of the people over the 
plutocrats, the crippling and strangling and regulation of the 
trusts, which the people believed then, and still continue to believe, 
have the country within their grasp, and exercise too commanding 
an influence in politics and government, State and Federal. This 
question will not down. It may be lost sight of for the time being ; 
it may even be forgotten in periods of inflation and boom ; empirical 
devices may for the moment turn men’s thoughts away from the 
real issue; the passage of a tariff bill may produce artificial condi- 
tions which will cause such unhealthy stimulation that the real 
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danget may be overlooked; but in the end the naked issue will 
again present itself, and must in some form or other be met. The 
party of silver in this country—at least, the men who fight in the 
ranks and who constitute the bulk of the movement—it is true 
may be composed of men who have less to lose from any sudden 
change than those who advocate the Gold Standard, and who voted 
for its retention last November, but, at the same time, because of 
their circumstances and environments, they, perhaps more than any 
other class, suffer from the wrongs inflicted by trusts, and are more 
eager to resent their wrongs. Always bearing in mind that the 
Silver Question in this country is far more of a social than an 
economic issue, and one understands the tremendous forces which 
are at work and the dynamic possibilities which at any time are 
likely to produce an explosion. 

The case of Professor Andrews is peculiarly significant when re- 
garded from this standpoint. Here is the head of a university 
who, through his own personality and executive force, has made a 
comparatively obscure and unknown college take leading rank. 
Impelled by his sense of right he proceeds to give utterance to 
certain economic opinions about which men may differ, and the 
morality of the advocacy of which no one can question. He pro- 
ceeds to lecture and teach on a subject which occupies the atten- 
tion of the best thought of Europe and America, and which some 
of the greatest, wisest, and most humane of men regard as being 
more vital to the civilization and progress of the world than any 
other question which for years has been pressing for settlement. 
Leaving aside entirely the question as to whether the demonetiza- 
tion of silver is right or wrong, whether its remonetization will 
produce the benefit which its supporters claim, it cannot be gain- 
said than an issue so vital and so important in all its ramifica- 
tions is a proper subject of discussion. But the University is in 
the control of certain rich men, of men whose views are foreign to 
those of the president, and they proceed to crush him. Can there 
be a more horrible example of the power of the trusts and syndi- 
cates and the great corporations, or a more brutal exhibition of 
their policy to destroy, at all hazards, opposition to their views 
and to annihilate those who differ from them ? 


It has become the fashion of the gold press, and especially those 
papers affiliated with monopolies, to sneer at this attempt to regu- 
late trusts, and to pretend that trusts are beneficent institutions 
which tend to promote the welfare of the masses, No one will ever 
accuse Senator George I’. Hoar, of Massachusetts, of being a sym- 
pathizer with anarchy, or as catering to demagogic passions. 
Senator Hoar has long been recognized as a man of commanding 
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influence and ability, and he is perhaps to-day one of the best 
informed and ripest statesmen in the country. Not long ago Senator 
Hoar delivered a lecture before the summer school of Clarke 
University, in the course of which he called attention to the 
three great evils confronting this country, these three evils, in the 
order named, being the evil of poverty, the evil of unequal and 
unjust division of wealth, and the destruction of honest individual 
industry by giant monopolies. “It is, in my judgment,” said the 
Senator, “the duty of the people to prevent, by use of all the 
legislative and judicial forces of the government, the crushing out 
of weak or individual competitors in any kind of business by 
strong or combined competition. Such a combination or conspiracy 
ought to ke and should be suppressed, if legislative or judicial 
authority can accomplish it. The problem now before persons who 
are charged with legislative powers in this country is to devise 
a method to strike at this evil without at the same time striking 
at what is harmless, honest, and innocent to the conduct of 
business, and especially without destroying what is for the public 
good.” ‘The Senator then went on to explain to his audience that 
the greatest obstacle in dealing with this matter by legislation 
comes from the restraints imposed by the Federal Constitution upon 
legislative power. He pointed out that Congress may regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the States, but that with 
commerce or business carried on within the limits of a State, Con- 
gress is powerless to deal. In other words, the Senator practically 
admitted that, owing to the limitations of the Federal Constitution 
and the power possessed by the various States, Congress is 
practically powerless to cure the evil which is now so universally 
recognized as being dangerous. The Senator, however, after 
making this admission, in a measure apologized for the way in 
which the people have enmeshed themselves by a Constitution 
which Professor Bryce has so fervently eulogized, but which many 
people, observing its practical workings, regard as being too rigid 
to suit modern requirements. “I do not mean and I do not 
desire,” said Mr. Hoar, “ to be deterred from an attempt to cure the 
evils of which the people are complaining. Much of this cure must 
depend, as everything else depends in every country, upon the 
intelligent and conscientious opinion of business men. A great deal 
also can be accomplished by the Legislature.” These, however, are 
merely aphorisms; in fact, when coming from anyone else than a 
man of Senator Hoar’s commanding intelligence and position one 
would characterize them as platitudes. It is an insult, almost, to 
the masses who are struggling in the grasp of corporations for 
Senator Hoar to tell the victims of these monopolies that the cure 
must rest upon the intelligent and conscientious opinion of business 
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men. These business men are the very ones who are interested in 
perpetuating the trusts, and who are all the time seeking further 
means of strangling and destroying competition and bringing 
business within their own control for the enhancement of their own 
prefits. It sounds like irony to hear the distinguished Massa- 
chusetts Senator say “a great deal also can be accomplished by the 
Legislature.” After the recent disgraceful exhibition of the power 
of the Sugar Trust in framing the schedule of a tariff bill which, 
since the passage of that bill, has put millions in the pockets of the 
owners of the trust, and lays a tax on every household in the land, 
it is the very quintessence of sarcasm, it might almost be termed 
the very spirit of monopolistic impertinence, to tell the people to 
look for relief froma Legislature which has shown itself to be so 
absolutely indifferent and so callous in protecting the rights of the 
people. 


It is only proper that, following swift on the heels of the Tariff 
Bill, a Bill which should properly be termed “ An act to foster 
monopolies and prevent free competition,’ the commercial world 
should be full of rumours of the creation of new trusts so gigantic 
and so far-reaching in their scope that those trusts already in exis- 
tence are mere pigmies compared to them. The report is in 
circulation that the Standard Oil Trust, the greatest of them all, 
has obtained, or is about to obtain, complete control of the lead, 
leather, tobacco, and whiskey interests, and to make the thing com- 
plete, the gasworks of some of the most important cities in the 
country are to be thrown into the new pool. ‘The capitalization of 
this octopus will be in the neighbourhood of £200,000,000. It 
must be remembered that the Standard Oil Trust, or rather the half- 
dozen magnates who control that institution, already exercise a 
dominating influence in the business of the country in oil, iron ore, 
and sugar. They are said to be on the point of taking in the steel 
and cofiee industries ; they own much of the shipping of the great 
lakes ; they are directly interested in several of the great trans- 
continental railroads, and can dictate terms in the matter of freight 
rates, and practically the entire transportation system of the Union. 
It is said they have to find investments every year for about 
£10,000,000 of surplus profits, and, of course, it is easy enough to 
understand that, with this tremendous amount of money at all 
times available to pick up the stock of corporations or to finance 
new enterprises, it is an easy matter for them to obtain control of 
whatever appears to attord profitable investment. Of course, every 
new enterprise absorbed by the Standard Oil magnates adds to the 
income to be invested the next year. 

{t is difficult to see what the end will be and when this process 
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of absorption will end. There are perhaps two solutions which may 
be looked forward to during the next quarter of a century. One is 
a universal trust with a few men controlling all the industrial 
activities of the United States, and with the bulk of the American 
people its employees. The other is a repetition of the French 
Revolution, but the revolution of 1925, if it comes, will be more 
terrible in its consequences and more destructive in its results than 
that of 1793, because to-day the people are more numerous, more 
determined and more intelligent, and their power to work good 
or evil has increased tenfold since the days of Robespierre and 
Danton. 


President McKinley’s Message to Congress on the eve of 
adjournment asking that body to approve his recommendation for 
the appointment of a commission to investigate the currency 
system of the country was a great disappointment to the friends 
of bimetallism, because of the peculiar wording of the message. 
After calling attention to the necessity of a revision of the financial 
system—which everyone admits is imperative—the President com- 
mended to the attention of Congress the report adopted by the 
Indianapolis Convention last January. This convention was coim- 
posed of leading business men from all parts of the country who 
discussed commercial and financial affairs from a non-partisan 
standpoint. The convention unanimously adopted a report which 
starts out by declaring :— 

“First, that the present Gold Standard should be main- 
tained.” 

This report makes other recommendations for the rehabilitation of 
the currency, but is ominously silent in regard to silver; in fact, 
the word silver is not even mentioned. The fact that President 
McKinley so sweepingly endorsed the report of the Indianapolis 
Convention, a report favouring the maintenance of the Gold 
Standard but which does not contain an allusion to silver, has dis- 
appointed and angered the silver men in Congress. They say that 
it is perfectly apparent that no commission which the President 
might appoint would pay any attention to silver, but would simply 
devise means for the perpetuation of the single Gold Standard, and 
for that reason they intend, at the next Session of Congress, when 
the question will again be brought up and become an issue, to fight 
it and oppose the creation of this commission. Furthermore, the 
silver men are disappointed that at this time, when the negotiations 
initiated by Senator Wolcott seemed to be about crowned with 
success, the President should cast a damper on them by practically 
asking for the appointment of a commission which will make the 
single Gold Standard the cornerstone of its labours. 
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Space prohibits me from more than mentioning the coal strike and 
Secretary Sherman’s peculiar conception of the dignity attaching 
to the office of Secretary of State. The strike continues, with some 
200,000 men out of work and determined not to yield. All the 
miners are not idle, and while the mines are crippled it is thus far 
adrawn battle. The strikers have been orderly and have refrained 
from committing any unlawful acts, although militia in various 
States have been kept in readiness in anticipation of riots. Eugene 
V. Debs, of “government by injunction” fame, has again been 
legally enjoined from inducing miners to strike, but he is evidently 
as ready to go to jail now in defence of his principles as he was two 
years ago. 

As to Secretary Sherman, it is a painful topic, and might be dis- 
missed in charitable silence did it not throw a peculiar light on 
American politics. Mr. Sherman’s condition is well understood here, 
and his bitterest political enemies have only pity for him, and regret 
that his great career should close under such acloud. Mr. Sherman 
is only nominally Secretary of State; the real work of his depart- 
ment is carried on by the assistant secretaries, who prepare all the 
correspondence, and simply submit it to Mr. Sherman for his sig- 
nature. The unfortunate and really scandalous part of the whole 
business is that President McKinley knew Mr. Sherman’s exact con- 
dition before he appointed him Secretary of State, was urged not 
to make the appointment, and was warned of the embarrassments 
and dangers which would inevitably result if he persisted in his in- 
tention. But Mr. Sherman had to be made Secretary of State to 
enable Mr. Hanna to come to the Senate, and to gratify that ambi- 
tion no price was too large to be paid. English readers should 
remember this, and not take Mr. Sherman seriously. 


[Senator Gray, of Delaware, a gold democrat of an extreme type, 
was recently interviewed by The Duily News in London. We 
quote the following interesting passage from the conversation :— 


** What is your opinion of Mr. Bryan?” 

‘*He is honest, earnest, eloquent, and a politician with a conscience. He 
is not a man to be extinguished with a laugh, or swept out with a sneer.” 

‘“*T suppose there is little doubt but that, if your Party is re-united, he will some 
day be President of the United States?” 

‘* He is sure in the future to occupy a high and influential place in the councils 
of the Party. Further than that I cannot say.” 

“Ts the Free Silver Party dying?” 

‘« Very far from it. It probably occupies a stronger position to-day than it did 
before the election. The Tariff Bill has disgusted many, and there is bound to 
come a great national reaction against high tariff and the Party that carried 
it.” 

** We do not hear much now, Senator, of the old pro election ery, ‘So many days 
to McKinley and prosperity !°” 
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“No. McKinley was a long way ahead of the procession there. The pros- 
perity that was to immediately follow his election got unaccountably lost. But 
there can be, I think, little doubt that a time of abundance is now coming on the 
American people, not because of anything the present Administration has done, 
but because of natural causes. <A time of depression, such as has passed over 
America must have an end, and the end is now in sight. There has been an 
abundant harvest, trade is reviving, and good times are likely to come.” 

‘It is a mistake to suppose, Senator Gray assured me, that free-silver sentiment 
is wholly confined to the West. He related an incident of an old farmer who many 
years ago had gone in debt 50,000 dollars. On this he had to pay 3,000 dollars a 
year interest. Years ago, when the debt was first incurred, he could pay the 
annual interest with 3,000 bushels of wheat, Now, since wheat had gone down to 
50 cents. a bushel, he has to raise 6,000 bushels to pay it. ‘ Money has been made 
dearer,’ said the farmer. ‘My wheat only fetches half its proper value, and 
with free silver and cheap money I would be able to pay my interest with 3,000 
bushels of wheat again, as I could when I made the debt. Ill vote for free 
silver.’ That is the attitudeof many. They believe they have been wronged, 
that money has been artificially enhanced in value by making gold the sole 
legal tender, and, not seeing the greater economic causes that lie behind, they 
become fervently devoted to the cause that would ease their lot.” 


It would be interesting to know what are the “ greater economic 
causes that lie behind” the appreciation of gold. They are not 
disclosed in the report of the Royal Commission on agriculture, 
while the appreciation of gold is admitted even by so austere a 
monometallist as Sir Robert Giffen.—Editor V.R.] 
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THE TREATMENT OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


«© And the residue thereof he maketh a god,”—/saiah xliv, 17. 


Ancient buildings cannot be expected to last for ever; that, at 
least, is a proposition which cannot be controverted. The time 
comes, sooner or later, when either something must be done to 
them or they must be allowed to fall down. What that something 
ought to be will depend partly on the special circumstances of the 
case, partly on which of two aspects of the value of the ancient 
buildings we are disposed to emphasize most. 

In regard to ancient buildings which are actually in ruins, and 
for which no modern practical use is possible, the case is perfectly 
simple. They are precious remains of the art of a former age 
valuable chiefly in a historical and picturesque sense, and the only 
thing to be done with them is to carefully preserve them from 
further decay as long as possible. But the case of buildings which 
are still essentially complete, and which are in use for their original 
purpose is a different one. Putting aside for the moment the 
question of use, which may be considered separately, a great ancient 
building has a double value (1) as a piece of architectural design ; 
(2) as a historical document or record. Both these values claim 
recognition. It is from the exclusive emphasis of either of them 
to the entire ignoring of the other, that mischievous actions have 
arisen on the one side, and foolish talk on the other. 

The most typical example of the mistake of regarding ancient 
buildings solely as pieces of architectural design is furnished by 
the practice of the Trench “Commission des Monuments 
Historiques.” The idea ef the establishment of a national depart- 
ment in connection with the Government, to look after the con- 
dition of national buildings, is in itself an admirable one; it is an 
institution that we ought to have in England, provided it were in 
good hands and worked in the right spirit. But unfortunately 
the French “Commission” stands to us rather in the light of a 
warning than an example. The “Monuments” dealt with are 
mostly those of the medieval period. The “ Commission’ 
seems to have started from the first with the notion that their 
proper object was to make an old building “as good as new. 
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They commence operations by having the most splendid drawings 
made of the actual state of the buildings, in which every stone is 
shown and coloured with the nearest possible resemblance to the 
original; and they then proceed to take all the ancient interest 
out of the building. The extent to which this system has been 
carried in some instances is exemplified by the extraordinary 
doings at the church of St. Front, Perigueux, one of the most 
remarkable and interesting buildings in existence, which has been 
to a great extent pulled down and rebuilt, during which operation 
the “ restoring” architect actually rebuilt the large, rather clumsy 
pointed arches between the domical compartments on different 
lines from the original ones, on the ground that the original 
builders would have constructed them so if they had possessed 
the necessary skill! At that rate, what is to become of the ancient 
architecture of France? The “Commission” formed to protect it is 
simply destroying it. 

We have never in England, fortunately, gone so far as that. 
Whatever may be said as to restoration in the abstract, the most 
prominent English restorers, Scott, Street, and Mr. Pearson, have 
been most conscientiously desirous to follow the original in any 
restoration they carried out. But there is no doubt that an enor- 
mous amount of mischief has been done, in the name of restora 
tion, to our medieval cathedrals and churches; mischief which 
can never now be undone, and which, it is tantalizing to reflect, 
was done in a most conscientious spirit and with the very best in- 
tentions. The spirit in which the medieval revival in England was 
carried out was indicated in the motto of the now defunct Ecclesio- 
logical Society—Donec templa refecimus. After the coldness and 
deadness of the Queen Anne and Georgian period the English 
Church was to rise from its ashes, to renew its ancient spiritual 
life and spiritual enthusiasm ; and the buildings which had repre- 
sented its earlier aspirations, and which in the churchwarden and 
three-decker pulpit period had been neglected, allowed to fall into 
decay, and defaced with galleries and whitewash, were to be 
renewed and purified, the Georgian lumber cleared out of them, 
the walls refaced and mouldings and carving replaced where de- 
cayed ; they were to be the outward and visible symbol of the 
new life of the Church. Medieval art was the one true and 
religious art; anything which interfered with its purity was to be 
cast out; architectural design alone was regarded in the treatment 
of the buildings; the historical value of genuine ancient work was 
not entirely ignored, but it must be in good condition; the sense 
that a somewhat worn and decayed ancient moulding or carving 
had a value of its own which no modern imitation could have, was 
not present to the restoring generation; they thought only of the 
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design of the building, and of bringing it out afresh where decayed. 
It should be added also that Scott, at all events, was very anxious to 
trace out and to preserve in situ and place in evidence any remains 
of the earlier stages of the cathedrals which came under his hands, 
and that it was in many cases to his investigations that we owed 
our first knowledge of their existence. When, for instance, he 
found the foundation of the Norman apse wall under the end of 
the later south aisle at Chester, he left an exterior opening in the 
later wall by which it could be seen; when he discovered that the 
visible masonry of the nave piers at Winchester enclosed the older 
Norman piers, he removed a small portion of the later masonry in 
one pier to show the Norinan work beneath ; so that in this kind 
of way he really assisted the ordinary spectator in following out 
the history of the building. 

In the meantime, unhappily, he had so far renewed and refaced 
a number of the ancient cathedrals and churches that their char- 
acter as ancient buildings was to a great exent obliterated, and 
obliterated finally and without the possibility of redemption. The 
ancient design was there, but the stones which bore the actual 
work of medieval hands were no more, and it was not until after 
they were gone that it began to dawn on a gradually increasing 
number of persons that such buildings had a historic as well as an 
artistic value, and that the work of modern tools could never re- 
place in interest the work of the original hands who had erected 
the building. It is not surprising that when this was at length 
realized a kind of rage came over the minds of many persons at 
the thought of the irreparable mischief which had thus been done. 
Scott, who belonged to the old régime, never, I believe, fully appre- 
ciated this view of the case to the day of his death. But at the 
same time it is not fair to judge him by the standpoint of the 
present moment. The abuse which has been heaped upon him 
(some of it by men who were his pupils and laid the foundation ot 
their knowledge of Gothic architecture in his office) comes from 
persons who seem quite to forget that Scott, in the earlier part 
of his career, was only doing what the common consent of his day 
approved ; and the very people who now, as members of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, fly into a rage at his very 
name, if they had happened to have been born fifty years earlier 
would have been members of the Ecclesiological Society, and 
would have been aiding and abetting church restoration as a work 
of righteousness. To class Scott, again, as people now do, with 
such men as his predecessor Wyatt, a man ignorant of Gothic 
architecture, and perfectly indifferent as to what sort of work he 
put on a building so long as he put something of his own, is 
grossly unfair. That Scott was very fond of money and money- 
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making seems pretty clear, but his passion for medieval archi- 
tecture was a genuine and not a merely “professional” feeling. 
Nevertheless, it was high time that, under new light, some 
stand should be made against further refacing and restoring 
away ancient work, and the formation of the “Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings” was, so far, a move in the 
right direction. Such a Society, in the absence of any official and 
national authority for taking charge of ancient monuments 
might have had a most beneficial influence, and it has un- 
doubtedly done some good work and prevented some unnecessary 
modernization, restoration, and destruction ; but it has to a great 
extent weakened and! nullified its own influence by its own 
temper and behaviour, until at last things have come to the point 
that every rational person fights shy of it. The S.P.A.B. (it is con- 
venient to use the abbreviation) set out from the first in a spirit of 
absolute and uncompromising fanaticism.* Rushing to the other 
extreme, they practically announced the view that nothing in 
ancient architecture was to be regarded except its historical value ; 
ancient buildings were “ historical documents” not to be tampered 
with ; a broken or rotten stone in a length of moulding is not to be 
replaced with a new piece; whatever furniture has been at any 
time (except the present) placed in a medieval church, however 
ugly or incongruous, is not to be removed,—it is part of the 
“history” of the place and of the taste of a former generation ; and 
as to architectural effect, that is a matter of no consequence at all. 
During the recent Peterborough controversy one of the most active 
members of the S.P.A.B. actually suggested (unofficially) to the Dean 
of Peterborough that the proper thing would be to build an 
immense brick buttress against the dangerous portion of the front 
to prevent it going any further: the absolute disfigurement of one 
of the finest architectural conceptions in Europe being a inatter of 
minor consequence compared with the sacrilege of touching any of 
the ancient stones. As to the practical requirements in the modern 


* Many of the persons who compose this Society are entirely ignorant of 
architecture, either constructionally or historically. As an example, I met one 
day alady (name unknown to me), who, after saying that she wasa member of the 
Society, entertained the company with a tirade against the wickedness and folly 
of those who would touch any portion of a medieval building. At last I said: 
‘*Do you know that the medieval architects themselves swept away whole 
buildings of a previous generation ruthlessly to make way for their own work? That 
there is hardly alate Gothic cathedral choir in England that does not stand on the 
site of a Norman one that has been deliberately destroyed?” ‘‘ Indeed!” was the 
reply, in a scornful tone ; ‘‘I should like some proof of that!” Of course, she 
might as well have asked for proof that cathedrals had pointed arches and 
buttresses. Here was a member of the $.P.A.B, expressing the strongest opinions 
on the treatment of medizval buildings, who was absolutely ignorant of one o 
the most prominent facts in the history of medieval architecture. 
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use of a building, they go for nothing at all. The interior of an 
ancient church, in regular use as a place of modern worship, is not 
to be decorated, or laid with new tiles, or re-seated—I am not sure 
whether it may even be cleaned without undergoing the ban of 
the Society. A clergyman who added a new transept to an 
ancient church, ‘purely to provide additional seat room for an 
increasing parish, was duly “damned” in the Society’s Report for 
this piece of vandalism; Divine Service being, of course, a minor 
consideration in comparison with the building in which it is 
carried on. Perhaps the most characteristic action of the S.P.A.B. 
was their endeavour to prevent the re-roofing of Dunblane 
Cathedral, and its re-opening for worship. ‘The cathedral had 
long stood as an empty shell, without a roof, but its walls almost 
entirely intact, when it was proposed that it should be roofed and 
repaired, and be once more made vocal with prayer and praise. 
The 8.P.A.B. preferred that the building should be left to go to 
ruin asit stood. In their report of 1888, we read :— 


‘“* The fate of this most important building still hangs in the balance. A very 
large amount of the committee’s time has been expended upon opposing a scheme 
for bringing the nave again into use. . . . Itis to be hoped that next year we 
may be able to state that the scheme has been abandoned, and in the meantime 
we will ask all our members to do their utmost to weaken it by stopping funds 
from being contributed, and in any other way thr. s in their power.” 


This seems almost incredible, but the words are taken from the 
Society’s printed report.* 

The feeling produced by the preposterous nature of the views of 
the S.P.A.B. is not mended by the manner of their communications. 
The calm assumption of ineffable superiority with which their 
secretary addresses the responsible owners or custodians of ancient 
buildings, and reads them lectures as to their duties, amounts 
really to a studied and systematized impertinence. To turn over 
the annual reports with reprints of the letters which have been 
addressed to various possible delinquents, reminds one of the title 
of a book, published not long since: The Autobiography of a Prig ; 
by One. On one oceasion this self-constituted body of censors had 
the assurance to write to a committee concerned about a church 
restoration, and asked that the architect’s drawings might be sub- 
mitted to them. The committee referred the matter to the architect 
who, while refusing, did so in rather a weak manner, talking about 
“establishing a precedent which would be unfair to others of his 
profession,” whereupon he was branded in the report as one who 


* It is desirable to say that I comment on this without any theological bias, 
church service forming no necessary part of my own religion, But there are 


thousands of persons who feel it to be an important element in their spiritual 
life ; and persons who are not all fools. 
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valued “professional etiquette” before the interests of ancient 
buildings. The Society, however, does not always meet with such 


meek correspondents; the vigour of the following is rather 
refreshing :— 


‘*Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter from the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. I was perfectly aware of all in that letter previously, and a 
good deal besides. I beg leave to state that I have perfect confidence in my 
architect, and I mean to alter the church as he and I think fit.” * 


Now, I do not think a clergyman ought to regard his church 
merely as his own property to do what he likes with, nor perhaps did 
the writer of that letter actually think so; but it is the answer that 
any man of spirit would be likely to give to the kind of letters which 
are written by the Secretary of the S.P.A.B. But a more serious 
charge is that of the want of fairness and truthfulness frequently 
shown in the manner in which cases are got up against people by 
manipulating or suppressing part of the facts. A flagrant instance 
of this occurred at the annual meeting last year, when a photo- 
graph was handed round of the interesting little church of The 
Leigh, Wiltshire, as destroyed (or about to be) in opposition to the 
Society’s protests, the names of the vicar and architect being 
printed on the margin as the delinquents. The Secretary spoke 
bitterly on the subject, and the architect was duly condemned and 
ridiculed. I thought I should like to have the architect's version, as 
he was a man very unlikely to pull down an old building wantonly, 
and wrote to him.+ He sent me his own letters to the church 
committee on the subject, from which it appeared that he had 
made every effort to avoid meddling with the church, but it was 
finally decided by the Archdeacon of the Diocese that money could 
not be spent in repairing the church where it stood, as the 
condition of the roads and approaches had become such as to be 
impassable in winter, and there were no funds to make a new 
road, and considering (he said) that “the first purpose of the 
church was the spiritual good of the people,” he thought the funds 
must be spent in either building a new one or rebuilding this one 
in an accessible site. The architect then recommended rebuilding 
the church on another site, stone by stone; as he said in a letter 


* It is amusing to note that the §.P.A.B. always record in their reports, 
with a kind of pride, all the snubs they have received. The idea seems to be 
that such is their own manifest superiority in iwsthetic virtue, that animosity 
towards them can only redound to the discredit of those who are guilty of it. 

¢ 1 do not give the architeci’s name, because he told me he absolutely refused 
to enter into any public controversy on the matter ; but he is a man of high repu- 
tation as a church architect, and also a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
in itself an indication that he would not be likely to treat ancient buildings 
with indifference ; for the Society of Antiquarics is careful not to elect members 
who are not believed to be of true archeological orthodoxy. 
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to me, “there was no sadder sight than an abandoned church 
going to ruin.” The Secretary of the S.P.A.B. gave the meeting to 
understand that the church had been wantonly pulled down and 
rebuilt on another site, though it cost more to do so than to repair 
it where it was: completely suppressing the real reason, viz. : the 
state of the approaches, which he must have known, for the 
Archdeacon’s Report had appeared in print, and there had been 
much newspaper correspondence on the subject. Comment is 
surely unnecessary. 

Enough has been said to indicate that it is of no use for anyone 
to look for sensible or rational guidance as to the treatment of 
ancient buildings from such mere fanatics as the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings have proved themselves to be. 
Let us see if we cannot evolve some principles of action based on 
more reasonable grounds. 

The operations which come under the definition of “restoration ” 
may be classed under three heads. (1) Building up again some- 
thing which was once there and has disappeared or been re- 
moved. (2) Refacing or repairing existing ancient work which 
is dilapidated. (3) Removing work which is incongruous and out 
of place, and which has been added at a later date than that of the 
original building, and with no regard to its style or design. In 
regard to the first, although such rebuilt work can be of no 
historical value, there are cases in which it is of architectural value, 
and in which it is a perfectly sensible and legitimate proceeding. 
Such cases are, when part of a structure which formed a complete 
whole, with repeating parts, has been destroyed. At Chester, for 
instance, one walk of the cloisters, that against the nave wall, had 
been completely destroyed at some period, probably to make use of 
the stone; the other three sides remaining. It was perfectly legiti- 
mate in that case to rebuild the side which had been destroyed, in 
accordance with the design of the other three sides, and thus com- 
plete it as an architectural feature, a portion of which was missing. 
The west front of Ely, again, consisted originally of a screen and 
turret of identical design on each side of the centre. The northern 
portion either fell down or was destroyed long ago, a portion of the 
ruins of it still remaining. It would be perfectly legitimate to 
rebuild this, following the design of the existing south side, and 
thus render complete again the architectural effect of the front. 
Oh, no! the S.P.A.B will tell us; any attempt to replace a destroyed 
portion of an ancient architectural design in this way “is as useless 
and mischievous as attempting to repaint a portion of a picture by 
an old master, or to replace the missing limb of an antique statue.” 
(I quote from one of the Secretarial letters.) People who talk such 
twaddle only show that they cannot understand the different 
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wsthetic conditions of different arts. In the first place, the picture 
or statue is the personal work of an individual artist; the building 
is not; it is a structure carried out by the labour of subordinate 
workmen acting under orders from their principal or superin- 
tendent. In the second place, a statue (to take that instance) is a 
representation of the living form, which is not bound down to any 
symmetry of action; no one can possibly say what was the action 
or position of the missing limb of a statue. But a conventiona' 
construction of walling, mouldings, windows and arcades, of which 
one side exists complete, can with confidence be rebuilt to complete 
the design. The handiwork of the nineteenth-century masons will 
not be exactly like that of the twelfth-century masons, but the 
architectural design will be complete, and that is more important 
than a slight difference of detail in the execution. To say that such 
a work ought not to be done is as reasonable as to say that a mar 
who possessed a fine Jacobean chair, of which one leg was missing, 
was not to have a new leg put to it. 

When, however, it comes to rebuilding something which has 
wholly disappeared, but of which sutficient indications are found 
to show only that something of the kind that we propose to rebuild 
was once there, the form of which can be conjectured by dint of 
archeological ingenuity, the case is entirely altered. Such a resto- 
ration is absolutely foolish and valueless; it is not the old thing, 
and we can never know positively whether it is even like it. It is 
merely constructing an elaborate sham. A prominent example 
of this kind of absurdity occurred recently in the so-called 
restoration of the double cloister outside Westminster Hall. 
When the old Law Courts were removed from the east side 
of Westminster Hall, something had to be done to make good the 
exposed walls where they had been covered by the buildings. On 
investigation it was found that a portion of the Norman walling of 
William Rufus had been uncovered. It was thought, and rightly, 
that this, though it was nothing but plain masonry, was too inter- 
esting a historical relic to be covered up again with a new wall- 
facing; but it was certainly somewhat absurd, and would have been 
very amusing to the Norman builders, that the consideration of 
what to do to preserve this precious relic of ancient masonry 
should have occupied a Parliamentary Special Committee over a 
sitting the report of which fills nearly one hundred and fifty double- 
column folio pages, besides appendices and drawings. Still more 
absurd was the solution proposed by Mr. Pearson and now carried 
out, that inasmuch as there were traces of a former double cloister 
beneath the flying buttresses, this should be “ restored,” as it was 
fallaciously called. In fact, there were absolutely no data for the 
restoration except as to height and a piece“of coping moulding ; the 
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rest is all conjectural; and all this was really proposed in the first 
instance, as was evident by some of Mr. Pearson’s replies in evi- 
dence, as a happy way of preserving a small piece of Norman 
masonry from the weather. Having proposed the structure with 
this object, and with the excuse that some two-storied structure 
was once there, the architect labelled the spaces inside—low narrow 
rooms opening out of one another—“ Committee-rooms,” because it 
was necessary or desirable to suggest some practical use for thei ; 
but they are perfectly unsuitable for Committee-rooms, and I 
believe have never been used as such. The whole thing is an 
elaborate archxological sham, erected at most disproportionate 
expense for an object quite inadequate to justify its existence in 
any way. The Committee (as usual in England) was mainly com- 
posed of people who knew nothing about architecture, the only 
two who did being opposed to the scheme all along. 

In regard to the second phase of restoration, repairing or 
refacing ancient work which has become dilapidated, it may be 
said as a general rule that it is a thing never to be done except for 
practical reasons, 7.e., when the stone is so much disintegrated that 
the life of the building isin danger. It is in respect of this section of 
the subject that the greatest mischief of restoration has been done. 
In what may be called the “Scott period” it seems to have been 
assumed that if mouldings and carving were very much weathered, 
although the stone was quite sound, it was a duty to renew them, 
to show the design better. There is no more fatal mistake. The 
old weather-worn detail, though half obliterated, is worth more 
than any renewal of it can be. It is the genuine thing; and, once 
tampered with, it is gone irretrievably. One must not draw too 
hard and fast a line about every little detail; there may be a single 
stone in a length of moulding, for instance, which, from some 
special cause, has been damaged in a different degree from the 
rest, and which it may be well to replace; and when a stone is 
absolutely rotten it is a duty to replace it with a new one, for the 
better preservation of the building. Otherwise, no renewal of the 
face of old work should be tolerated. This is now so generally 
agreed on that it is almost supertluous to repeat it, except that it 
is a point in our subject which cannot be passed over. There 
are special cases which may be open to argument; at least, in 
which the right course is not so obvious as some people would 
maintain—that of Chester Cathedral for instance. Externally 
this is now a modern “Scott” church; before the restoration 
the soft sandstone of which it was built had weathered into 
the semblance of an old wave-worn rock ; there was no 
architectural detail left; to painters it was still a picturesque 
and attractive object. Whether it should have been touched 
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depends entirely on whether the exterior stone work was in 
that state that it would go on decaying more and more rapidly, 
especially in view of the deep way in which the joints were 
furrowed. The restoring party maintained that it would, and 
that the building was slowly going to pieces. If it were so, I 
do not very well see what could have been done other than what 
Scott did: it could hardly be wished that he should have refaced 
it with blank stone walling with no design. But I always felt, even 
in those youthful days, sceptical on this point. Living in the 
neighbourhood then, and knowing the Dean well (who was my old 
schoolmaster), I saw a good deal of this restoration, and had 
friendly passages of arms about it with the Dean and with Scott’s 
excellent clerk of works, Mr. Frater (no man was ever better served 
by his clerks of works than Scott). One morning Frater, in an 
incautious moment, said, “ You have no idea how strongly bonded 
these old walls are; it is sometines a whole morning’s work for 
two men to get one stone out.” “Why,” I replied, “I thought you 
were doing all this because the building was falling to pieces.” 
For once, my friend the clerk of works had no answer ready. 
Whether, when a building has been very badly “ restored” at an 
earlier period, it is worth while to substitute for such work, which 
has no value either historic or artistic, a restoration in better style 
is a question which sometimes crops up. The north transept of 
Westminster Abbey is an instance. Before Mr. Pearson took it in 
hand it was a wretched piece of carpenter’s Gothic facing of the 
early part ot the century. What is there now is, historically, no 
more real than the previous restoration, but it is at all events a 
fine and powerful piece of architecture, with a great deal of the 
real medieval spirit about it. The S.P.A.B. would no doubt say 
that it is all the worse for that, being a more accomplished sham ; 
and that is a view for which there is something to be said. But 
on the whole I think it was worth doing. The original architecture 
had been ruined before. The effect of Mr. Pearson’s second 
restoration is at least that the architectural aspect of that portion 
is a great deal finer, and more in keeping with the ancient portion 
of the building, than it was before; so that on the whole it is a gain, 
though perhaps in a rather illogical manner. A similar question 
was raised, and in fact made the subject of a fierce newspaper fight, 
in regard to Mr. Jackson’s treatment of the restored pinnacles of 
St. Mary’s, Oxford (one unscrupulous journal printing all kinds ot 
misrepresentations about the architect, and finding it convenient 
to “overlook” his trenchant replies until threatened with their 
publication elsewhere); but there can be no doubt that in this case 
Mr. Jackson was absolutely right. The real pinnacles had long 
ago disappeared ; the restored ones of fifty years ago, which were 
S* 
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not like the original ones, were executed in such bad stone that 
they were entirely decayed, and in replacing them the architect 
ignored their lines and aimed at producing what would give the 
best architectural grouping and approach nearest to the probable 
original effect of the tower, and he was quite right. There was no 
question of sacrificing ancient work, because that was all sacrificed 
before. 

As to the third point, the removal of what is out of keeping with 
the original architectural design of a building, that has to be 
decided entirely by the special circumstances. The theory of the 
S.P.A.B. is that everything that has been put into a building, or 
added to it, is part of its “history,” architectural design and 
conformity going for nothing. But they seem to forget that while 
they want to forbid any addition to an old building at the present 
day, as an intrusion into it of something which is at variance with 
its ancient character, they are at the same time defending the 
Renaissance or Georgian architects, who thrust their work into a 
medieval church, for doing the very same thing. The application 
of the principle, in short, appears with them to be purely chrono- 
logical. “ Whatever is, is right”; whatever has been put there 
you shall keep, but you shall put in nothing of your own. The 
position is absurd on the face of it. It is a matter on which we 
must use our judgment in each particular case. Really fine 
Renaissance work certainly need not in most cases be removed 
from a medizeval church—the former generation of Gothic restorers 
sinned woefully in this respect; what they removed was often 
much finer work than the modern Gothic fittings they substi- 
tuted. But it may be perfectly justifiable to remove ugly pews 
and clumsy galleries which have no artistic value, and injure the 
architectural effect of the building. Then there is the question of 
suitability to modern ideas of worship. A complaint was made at 
one of the S.P.A.B.’s meetings that finely carved “ Squire’s pews ” had 
been ruthlessly removed from some churches. But suppose the 
modern clergyman says that such aristocratic sheep-pens had never 
any business in a place of worship—“ All are equal in the house of 
God”; how is that to be answered? Surely the spiritual view of 
worship must take precedence of an admiration for old 
furniture. Put it in a museum; the church is not the place 
for it. On the other hand, the removal of the old seating 
from the masterpiece of Wren’s parish churches, St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, in obedience not to any principle but to mere 
modern fashion, was a stupid mistake. Wren’s architecture 
was designed with reference to the line of the seating; its 
removal has seriously spoiled the proportions and efiect of the 
interior. No hard and fast line can be drawn in regard to 
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such operations; they must be settled by reason and not by 
prejudice. 

It is impossible to speak on the subject of this paper without 
a reference to the case of St. Alban’s Abbey (now Cathedral) and 
the mischief that has been done there. Here the S.P.A.B. put 
themselves in the wrong to begin with. As soon as there 
was talk of a new roof to the nave, they took upon them- 
elves to assert (without ever having seen it) that it only wanted 
a little repair to make it all right. I went up into the roof 
with a lantern, and the state of the timbers was such that one 
would not have liked to trust one’s own weight on them but that 
they were propped from below. Then a kind of shriek was raised 
at the idea that the old painted ceiling was to be sacrificed. And 
what was this after all? A commonplace diaper ornament of 
large quatrefoils coarsely painted on very thin pieces of wood, 
many of them so rotten that you could rub the stuff to pieces 
between your finger and thumb. New roof-timbers were an 
absolute necessity, and the pieces of the painted ceiling were many 
of them not fit to put up again, and the design was certainly not 
worth renewing. Then came the episode of pushing up the south 
wall of the nave (which was three feet out of the perpendicular), 
at which I was present, and an amusing scene it was. Not the 
least attempt seemed to have been made to do the work in a 
scientific and cautious manner, pressing up the wall slowly and all 
together ; separate piers were thrust at violently by the hydraulic 
presses, one after another, till the whole wall was crumpled and 
buckled; and such was the lack of drill that one man was 
pumping away at a press for sometime without anyone noticing 
his ettorts, till the cracking of the stonework attracted the atten- 
tion of the clerk of works on the scaffold, who sang out, “Gently ' 
gently!” and then sotto voce, “ He’s going on like h—l down 
there!” Old Mr. Longmire, the contractor (the only man on the 
spot who really understood his business), asked me to come up on 
to the interior scaffolding next day to look at the coursed masonry 
on the inside, all split open with the manner in which the force had 
been applied. “Pretty way to treat a wall, isn’t it’” he said, 
grimly; “I had to make the men stand with their backs against it 
to prevent it falling in!” Next came Lord Grimthorpe on the 
scene, with his offer to build a new west front at his own cost, pro- 
vided he was allowed to act as his own architect. The matter had 
to be decided by the Chancellor of the Diocese, who was shown a 
rough drawing of what Lord Grimthorpe and his “ghost ” pro- 
posed to carry out, and a rough copy of the design which Mr. J. O. 
Scott (acting as the successor to his father, who had had charge of 
the building) proposed ; Mr. Scott’s own drawing was carefully kept 
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out of sight, as it would have looked too good by the side of the 
other. The Chancellor, however, at once said that it was no use 
showing him drawings, “as they were no more intelligible to him 
than the Chinese alphabet,” but the fact that Lord Grimthorpe 
was willing to find the money appeared to him quite sufficient, 
and the abbey was on this ground handed over to a lawyer 
who wished to play the amateur architect, to do what he liked 
with. Such a proceeding with a national building would be im- 
possible, I believe, in any other country but England. To the 
proposal, in itself, to build a new west front, Ido not think any 
valid objection could be raised; the old front, though it enshrined 
some details of great interest, was for the most part a medley 
of late and debased work, and in a very precarious condition 
structurally ; and the new institution of the building as a Diocesan 
Cathedral was just the kind of occasion which would seem 
suitable for replacing such a facade with a new and more dignified 
one; but at least it should have been put in the hands of the 
very best architect who could have been selected. It is believed 
that the actual designer of the front was a Mr. Chapple, who acted 
as clerk of the works, and had formerly been employed in some 
capacity under Scott (he was known as “Scott’s outdoor man”), 
and picked up asmattering of Gothic detail. The tront is what might 
be expected under the circumstances—a piece of coarsely designed 
work with bad detail.* But matters became worse after the 
decease of the “ ghost,’ when Lord Grimthorpe pulled down the 
south transept front, for which there was not the slightest excuse, 
to erect his own design in its place. Of this wonderful piece of 
architecture it may be said that, if one saw it as part of a railway 


* Lord Grimthorpe’s efforts to throw dust in the eyes of the public as to the 
estimation in which his architecture was held were amusing. When the west 
front was completed, a criticism of it appeared in The Builder, in which its 
character was summed up as follows : ‘* The general look of the whole front may, 
perhaps, be best indicated by saying that it is very much the sort of Gothie which 
one sometimes meets with in competition designs for the larger class of dissenting 
chapels—efiective in a showy way, but totally devoid of refinement,” This 
studiously moderately-worded criticism Lord Grimthorpe evidently felt to be 
very damaging, but he was equal to the occasion; if his critics did not use 
rude language he would invent it for them; and he immediately wrote to The 
Times to tell all the world that the leading architectural journal had 
characterized his front as ‘‘ not fit for a Methodist chapel,” putting the words 
in commas as aquotation. This pretended quotation he has repeated three times in 
print, tomy knowledge. When a short-lived magazine was foolish enough to 
print a bragging article from him in praise of himself, he wound up by quoting a 
Latin poem in praise of his work at St. Albans, remarking triumphantly, “I 
snould like to know what work of any modern professional architect has called 
forth a Latin poem in its praise.” Unfortunately lie forgot to erase the 
initials at the end of the ‘copy of verses,” which were recognized as those of 
his own brother-in-law ! 
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station, one could only shrug one’s shoulders and say, “ Ah! 
engineer's Gothic; what can one expect?” This is the kind 
of thing that makes one think that a Government Department 
is required to look after our national buildings; only it must 
be carried on on very different principles from those of the 
“ Commission des Monuments Historiques,” or we shall be out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. 

The recent work at Peterborough Cathedral has shown the 
restoring architect and the building custodians in a much better 
light than usual, and has put a climax on the absurdities of the 
archeological fanatics. Everyone acquainted with the construc- 
tural state of this grand west front must have seen some years ago 
that something would have to be done before long to prevent it 
parting company with the rest of the building. The foundations 
must have been defective from the first (the medieval builders 
were often extraordinarily careless in these matters); the piers are 
leaning more than two feet outward, and the line of the gables 
shows, of course, a horizontal bulge to the same extent. The masonry 
of the piers is very unscientifically bonded (though this fact has 
not actually atiected the state of the building), and the vaulting 
behind the gables is a mass of rubble cracked and disintegrated in 
all directions. The idea that anything was to be done in the way of 
“ restoring ” the west front of Peterborough seems to have driven the 
archeological world into a state bordering on frenzy, though in fact 
one of the most influential members of the Chapter said to me that 
“ they would not have one stone touched if they could help it.” How- 
ever, some of the architect members of the Society of Antiquaries 
and of the S.P.A.B. insisted on it that the whole could be set right 
by tunnelling through the masonry from the back and tying in the 
front stones to a new backing without displacing them. This has 
been done on a smaller scale and in less difficult circumstances. 
How any architect who looked at the state of the work at Peter- 
borough could seriously propose it I cannot understand, except on 
the supposition that his passionate desire to keep the front intact 
had entirely overridden his ordinary judgment. At all events it 
is certain that such an attempt would have been attended with the 
greatest risk both to the lives of the men employed on it and 
(what the archeologists would probably have thought of more im- 
portance) to the building; and if the Dean and Chapter had given 
way to the clamour raised against them they would have been false 
to their trust. As it is, none of the fearful consequences predicted 
by the archvologists have followed; the facing-stones of the gable 
have been taken down, numbered, and set in their place again, so 
that no one could know that they had been down; a few entirely 
rotten stones have been replaced by new ones (which ought to 
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have been done in any case); and the people who raised the 
clamour must now, in their inmost minds, feel that they look rather 
foolish. At the same time it appears to me that this work, good 
as far as it goes, is only a half-measure; and my own opinion has 
been from the first that it would have been worth while, consider- 
ing the unique architectural value of the Peterborough front, to 
have faced the great task of taking the whole of it down with the 
same care, numbering the exterior stones, photographing the work 
in sections as an additional check, and building the whole up on 
solid foundations and truly vertical, replacing all the exterior 
courses as they were. It would only need care and time, and this 
great architectural work would then be secure for centuries. It is 
not so now; it is saved for the present, that is all. And if the 
men who built it could come up out of their graves and be shown 
the state in which the work now is, through their own careless 
building, they would say :—“ We have indeed made a bad job of 
it; we shall feel only too grateful to you if you will rebuild our 
work so as to render it permanent for future ages.” 


H. Heatucotre STATHAM. 
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A FRENCH NAVAL HERO. 


THE person who reads only the ordinary and popular history of our 
navy might be led to infer that the French were comparatively 
destitute of naval heroes and that they counted but few sea- 
commanders of the first rank. It need hardly be said how such an 
idea is dissipated by a reference to trustworthy naval history, and 
especially by looking a little on the other side of the shield. It is 
natural, of course, for the historian to lay most stress upon his 
country’s successes, and to pass rapidly over, if he does not wholly 
ignore, its failures. This may be a pardonable method in catering 
for the popular reader; but for sate instruction defeats as well as 
victories must be taken into account. Indeed, it is a very ancient 
truism that the more useful lesson is often gained from the failure. 
Whether that be so or not may be left an open question ; but most 
certainly the man who can learn nothing from his mistakes is little 
likely to achieve much ultimate success. It is from our defeats 
that we are best able to appreciate the nature and extent of the 
forces arrayed against us, and to estimate the qualities that are 
necessary to overcome them. Nor need it be pointed out how 
dangerous a path we, as a nation, should be treading if we allowed 
ourselves for a moment to ignore the sterling qualities which the 
French have ever shown as seamen, and how little likely we should 
be to win back our naval supremacy if we once permitted the 
tradition of British prowess at sea to be broken. 

Although that supremacy has been held and acknowledged tor 
upwards of two hundred years; yet it need hardly be said that not 
only has it not gone unchallenged during that time, but that at 
several important crises of our history we seemed on the point of 
losing the advantage we had gained by years of strenuous effort. 
Those who are acquainted with the periods in question are aware 
of the overweening confidence or folly which so nearly ended in 
irremediable disaster ; but they know also what giants were arrayed 
against us. 

Those turning-points in our national destinies are especially 
valuable for study on that account, because by them we are enabled 
to see, better than almost at any other time, not only what watchtu 
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care, but what ceaseless effort, is constantly needed to keep the 
nation up to the high level of its requirements. 

One of the most critical periods of our naval history was that of the 
Revolution of 1688, and it was perhaps the more critical because, 
with the Dutch on our side, there might have been a tendency 
to a feeling of false security on the sea. We know it was then that 
the French had the rare satisfaction of giving us more than one bad 
defeat in important naval engagements. However, it is not the 
intention here to go into the history of that period further than is 
necessary to trace the career of one of France’s most successful 
seamen. This was the famous Jean Bart, Dunkirk’s special and 
beloved hero. Everyone knows Dunkirk, now French, but in 
former days Spanish, Dutch, and French by turns, and finally 
English, until Charles II. sold it for a bagatelle to its present 
owners. This transaction took place in 1662; the port having been 
wrested from the Spaniards, after six years’ occupation, by the 
combined forces of France and England, and handed over to the 
English by Turenne in 1658. Bart, who first saw the light at 
Dunkirk in 1650, was thus born a French subject, although by 
descent more Flemish than French. The town belonged originally 
to the counts of Flanders, and its inhabitants, mainly of Flemish 
origin, were, like their kinsmen of the Low Countries, noted as well 
for their skill in the crafts as for their hardihood on the sea. 
Whether as fishermen, coasters, or smugglers, they were equally 
expert, and when the contingency of war gave them the opportunity 
for plunder, they proved themselves second to none as corsairs or 
privateers. Cornil Bart, Jean’s father, as well as his maternal 
grandfather, was of this type, half fisherman, half smuggler, who, 
in time of war, when no craft was safe from capture on the narrow 
seas, turned his hands to freebootery. , 

Jean Bart began his seafaring life in his twelfth year ; his early 
experience being gained under a well-known corsair named Valbué, 
a fierce, brutal fellow, but a good sailor and a successful privateer. 
He rose under this man to be mate of a brigantine bearing the 
unheroic name of the Cochon Gras, which was assigned the duty of 
cruising the Channel to watch the movements of the English. 

Towards the end of 1665 or the beginning of 1666 he entered the 
Dutch service, and, if tradition may be credited, served under the 
famous De Ruyter himself. It is further said that he was in one, if 
not both, of the engagements against the English in the latter 
year. He could not have had or wished a fierier war-baptism ; and 
it ray well be the recollection of the four-days’ drawn-battle of 
June, followed by the signal defeat of his chosen friends in July, 
that, in after years, caused him to say that he preferred to meet an 
English foe, as no one could stand up to a fight like them. The 
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saying is eminently characteristic of the man. He gloried not 
more in the conquest than in the struggle for conquest, which 
shows the true heroic strain. According to tradition also—for 
there appears to be no absolute record of the fact—he was with the 
Dutch fleet when, in 1667, van Tromp sailed up the Medway as far 
as Chatham, made himself master of Sheerness, and burnt the 
Royal Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James, with other 
English men-of-war, and caused Londoners to tremble for the 
capital. It falls to the lot of few men to learn a great trade in such 
great company ; for not amongst the victors on that day was there 
a nobler than Captain Douglas of the Royal Oak, who, when his 
vessel was burning, though he sent his men ashore, refused to quit 
his post without orders, and died greatly on his quarter-deck. 

Bart remained in the Dutch service for six years, and is said to 
have quitted it with the rank of lieutenant. This was in the year 
1672, when war broke out between France and Holland. Return- 
ing to Dunkirk, he commenced what we may call the second 
period of his career. Instead of entering the French navy, which 
was being got together under d’Estrées to co-operate with the 
English fleet, he joined a Dunkirk privateer, serving as second in 
command for a couple of years, at the end of which he was. 
appointed to a small command. Although this is the least inter- 
esting period of Bart’s career, it is an important one, and it was by 
the untiring energy he displayed, by his splendid seamanship, and. 
by the audacity of his attacks upon the enemy that he quickly 
brought himself into notice, and ended by making his name 
the most famous in the annals of French privateer commanders. 
The record of his hawk-like swoops upon the Dutch mercantile 
marine, scooping their craft up by the score, and releasing them 
for a ransom when too numerous for safe control, becomes weari- 
some by repetition. Sometimes he had to fight for his prizes, 
however; and it must be said that he was never daunted by the 
prospect of a contest against superior odds. On one occasion, 
when in command of the Palme, carrying twenty-four guns, he 
encountered the Dutch man-of-war Neptune of thirty guns, under 
the command of Captain Cuiper, a man of real grit and stamina, 
who was safeguarding a large fleet of fishing-vessels. After a fight 
of three hours the Neptune was so badly damaged that she refused 
to answer her helm; seeing which Bart ran his frigate up to her 
weather-quarter, lashed his forerigging to the after-shrouds of the 
Dutchman, and then at the head of six score boarders carried her 
at the point of the sword. Next morning saw Jean Bart enter 
Dunkirk with the Neptune, followed by a shoal of fishing-boats, 
which had likewise been made prizes of. 

This exploit, added to others of a similar character, brought. 
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Bart’s name to the notice of Colbert, Louis XIV.’s great minister 
and seems to have inspired him with the notion of uniting the 
free cruisers of Dunkirk under one command, so as to make them 
the more formidable to the enemy; though at the time nothing 
eame of it. It was his ambition to make the Grand Monarque 
master at once of the Channel and the Mediterranean, and he was 
indefatigable in his efforts to effect that object by creating a 
French navy. That he did not succeed in his object was due as 
much to the almost incredible folly and jealousy of the popinjays 
of the Hil de Beuf as to anything else—certainly not to the lack 
of able and daring seamen. 

Bart continued his career of success, enriching himself and 
adding considerably to the king’s exchequer by his captures, until 
the peace of Nimeguen (1678), when, on the recommendation of 
Vauban, the intrepid seaman was induced to enter the royal navy 
with the rank of lieutenant. It is said that Bart, although he 
could not oppose the wish of Louis XIV., would have much 
preferred to remain in command of his vessel in place of being an 
officer in one of the king’s ships. He served in a subordinate 
capacity until 1681, when Colbert gave him the command of two 
small vessels, with which he was ordered to proceed against the 
Barbary pirates, who had of late been more than ordinarily 
insolent in their attacks upon French commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean and along the Guinea coast. This expedition proved a 
great success: he brought back a large number of prisoners, 
among them being the son of the governor of Silee, besides 
other persons of importance, who paid their captor a large 
ransom. 

When, in 1583, the war broke out between France and Spain, 
Bart did good service in the Mediterranean, being given, in 1686, 
the command of the Serpente, a fine frigate of thirty-six guns. His 
daring and his seaman-like qualities generally won him universal 
respect and admiration; but it also increased the jealousies of the 
aristocratic members of the service, with the result that Colbert, 
deferring to the king’s wishes, was obliged to relieve him of his 
command, and appoint him as lieutenant on the Modéré. In this 
vessel, during the next two years, Bart saw considerable service in 
the Mediterranean. At the end of that time he was temporarily 
incapacitated by a wound; and, though soon ready for service 
again, Court influence was so strong against him that he remained 
unemployed for two years. Colbert succeeded, however, in having 
him raised to the rank of commander. 

Early in 1689, when William of Orange drew England into the 
confederation against France, and the war in consequence assumed 
more of a maritime character, Bart was given the command of the 
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Railleuse and the Serpente, two frigates of twenty-four and 
sixteen guns respectively, fitted out by M. Seignelay, the Minister 
of Marine, and the Marquis de Louvois, Minister of War. This 
commission was quite in keeping with Bart’s tastes, and he soon 
found himself at his old work. Falling in with a number of Dutch 
traders convoyed by a forty-gun frigate, he was compelled to 
accept battle. A severe fight ensued, in which he took the Dutch- 
man and several of the merchant vessels; but before he could get 
into Boulogne, the nearest harbour, with them he had to encounter 
an English sloop of war, which after a prolonged struggle was 
sunk, and the two Frenchmen, with much-needed assistance, 
managed to crawl into port. 

It was during one of these encounters that, as is said, seeing 
his little son, a lad of ten years of age, turn pale at the sight of 
the cannon firing, Bart caused the little fellow to be bound to the 
mast and so left till the end of the fight. Such is the tradition ; 
though there is much reason to doubt the truth of it. Bart has 
suffered much from the popular imagination, which seems to have 
taken a delight in painting him as the very antithesis of the 
dandified and, for the most part, superficial gentleman of Louis 
XIV.’s Court, and in the process has succeeded in making him 
appear very coarse, something of a buffoon, and extremely brutal 
into the bargain. All this appears to have been the accretion of 
years long subsequent to his death, when the country was sickening 
for the Revolution and everything was seen, as it were through a 
distorting miasma. 

Very soon after this adventure Bart was charged with the convoy 
of a fleet of merchantmen from Havre to Brest. Aristocratic or 
Court jealousy caused him in this enterprise to be associated with 
the Chevalier Forbin, who had command of a frigate named the 
Jeux, while Bart sailed in the Railleuse, their force being augmented 
by two other vessels. Off the Casquets they were met by the 
Nonsuch frigate, commanded by Captain Roumcoyle, who at once 
engaged them; and after a stout resistance both the Ruilleuse and 
the Jeux were taken, though the merchant-ships and the other 
vessels escaped. Neither the captain nor the master, however, 
lived to enjoy the victory, the command on their death falling upon 
the boatswain Robert Sincock, who succeeded in taking his prizes 
into Plymouth, and was shortly afterwards promoted to the rank 
of captain for his part in the exploit. 

Bart and Forbin were of course thrown into prison ; but, like a 
good deal else in those days, it was a sort of opera-bouffe affair and, 
as might be expected, did not hold them long. Both Bart and 
Forbin were wounded, and were attended by a Flemish surgeon. 
Then, by good luck, a kinsman of Bart’s commanding an Ostend 
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vessel put into Plymouth, and, being informed of his relative’s 
condition, went to see him. Naturally an escape was planned, and 
carried out with the aid of the Flemish surgeon and two other 
accessories in the shape of boys in attendance upon the prisoners. 
The surgeon supplied the file with which they cut through the bars 
of the window; their bed-clothes of course served them as ropes; 
the Ostender provided a boat with the necessary compass and 
provisions. Naturally a storm occurred at the opportune moment 
to favour their plot, and——in short, behold in the second act the 
two heroes, under cover of night and tempest, duly launched in 
their frail craft and sculling for dear life through the tumbled-up 
Sound! Ere they had gone far they were hailed by a man-of-war ; 
but Bart, who could speak English, answered “ Fishing-boat,” and 
so got unmolested to sea. After forty-eight hours of struggle— 
Bart plying the oars all the time, except when taking food—-they 
reached the French coast, landing near St. Malo. 

This daring feat, together with the determined resistance they 
had given to the Nonsuch, greatly increased the fame of the two 
commanders, and they were both raised to the rank of captain. 
Notwithstanding his wounds, Bart returned almost immediately to 
sea, with the command of several frigates. Nor did he wait long for 
an opportunity to revenge himself for his late misadventure. In 1690 
he commanded the Aleyon frigate, which formed part of the fleet 
under Admiral Tourville,and it is said that he took part in the 
somewhat barren victory won by that commander over the com- 
bined English and Dutch fleets off Beachy Head. 

On his return from this expedition Bart renewed a proposition 
which he had previously made to Colbert, to get together a squadron 
with the special object of attacking and destroying Dutch com- 
merce in the North Sea and the Baltic. This time the proposal 
was accepted, and Bart was charged with the necessary prepara- 
tions. Seven frigates and a fire-ship were soon in readiness at 
Dunkirk for the enterprise ; but it now became a question how they 
were to be got out of the harbour, seeing that for several months 
past a formidable array of Dutch and English warships had been 
lying in the roads outside under the command of Admiral Benbow. 
However, the sturdy Dunkirker appears to have been more than a 
match for old Benbow, and, to that worthy’s hearty chagrin, got out 
during the prevalence of a south-west gale (July, 1692), and next 
day fell in with three richly laden English ships under convoy 
of a 44-gunship, all of which he took and sent to Bergen. A few 
days later he took and burned a whole fleet of Dutch herring-boats, 
together with the ship safeguarding them, and then made a 
descent upon the English coast near Newcastle, doing considerable 
damage, and returning to Dunkirk with his prizes. He was soon 
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out again with a squadron of six ships, scouring the North Sea, 
dispersing a Dutch fleet, and again getting back almost scatheless 
with a large number of grain and other vessels which had been 
made prizes of by the Dutch. 

During the year—the year of the famous battle of La Hogue, be 
it said—it is on record that the French took no fewer than 300 
English ships, while the number of French merchant vessels 
captured by the English was only sixty-nine. We may take it for 
granted that most of this scoring was done off Jean Barts own 
bat. There was no one else who came near him in this sort of 
thing. It was a much-needed grain of satisfaction after the disaster 
of La Hogue, and so we learn that, on returning from his last haul, 
he was sent for to Court, where he duly appeared with the Chevalier 
Forbin, in his ordinary quarter-deck rig, “an object of curiosity and 
sometimes of raillery for the femmelettes of the Hil de Beuf,” says 
one account. “Come and let us see Forbin with his bear,” was 
their cry. This was very much Forbin’s way of putting the matter 
—Forbin, his comrade-in-arms, a man of valour undoubtedly, 
though of little exceptional ability, who would hardly have won 
much renown but for his union with Bart, and who, writing later 
his Memoirs, managed when he could to put his one-time com- 
panion in a ridiculous position, and to so turn his exploits that 
they appeared to be the narrator’s. Thus he gave a handle to 
those who, in later days, would make of the heroic seaman, a little 
rude in manners no doubt, and with a tang of the salt spray in his 
speech, the burlesque and trivial personage which plebeian tradition 
has represented him. But, whilst one can grant that a man 
brought up from his youth to smuggling and freebootery may 
have lacked some of the polish possessed by those apprenticed to 
the Court, it is impossible to believe that a man of Bart’s capacity, 
who, while still young, had spent six years, some of the time as an 
officer, in the company of officers, in the Dutch navy, and as many 
more in command in the French marine, could have remained such 
a clown, so devoid of manners as to light his pipe in the royal 
apartments, to blurt out oaths and curses in the society of ladies, 
to overturn grave seigneurs in his brusque gumbades, show his 
ill-breeding even to the king—and that king Louis XIV. !—and 
finally to draw his sword upon the royal paymaster and threaten 
to cut him in pieces if he did not pay in gold. 

Neither St. Simon, nor the Memoirs of the Chevalier Forbin, 
nor any contemporary author says a word about these banalities 
and buffooneries, which only began to be recorded some sixty years 
after Bart’s death, and which even at that time were refuted in the 
Mercure (January 17,1781). It is especially Richter, in his Life of 
Jean Bart, a work which nevertheless contains much valuable 
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material—it is Richter who, of all his biographers, has done most 
to give credence to these fables, which he himself seems to have 
accepted without the least question. With the exception of the 
bear story, Forbin mentions none of them. Still, he is never 
particularly friendly to his former comrade ; he appears, indeed, to 
have had for him the fine gentleman’s disdain for one not to the 
manner born ; he depreciates his exploits as much as possible and 
takes to himself the merit whenever he can; he ridicules his 
simplicity, his lack of polish, and we may be sure he would not 
have failed to make merry over his eccentricities of behaviour if he 
had shown any. 

In an age when the characteristics of public men were not, so to 
speak, photographed in print as they are to-day, it is to be expected 
that surprising accretions should gather round a personality like 
that of Jean Bart, whose audacities were so calculated to strike the 
popular imagination. It would, indeed, be astonishing if some 
glamour of marvel and romance did not accumulate about him. 
Nor can one wonder much if, in the popular imagination, he 
becomes transformed into a creature of fantasy, a grotesque sort of 
were-wolf of the sea. Such transmogrifications are common 
enough in the alembic of ignorance and superstition. But what 
can we think of historians who adopt them without examination ? 
What especially can we think of Eugéne Sue, who, in his Histoire 
de la Marine, says: “If these anecdotes are not authentic, they 
deserve to be.” One would like toask, Why? In what respect does 
the memory of the hero or the dignity of history gain by them ? 

In short, Jean Bart was a plain, simple, straightforward man, 
strong to do and dare, as fearless as a lion, but doubtless in the 
presence of courtiers and the femmelettes of the Hil de Beuf 
with something of the shyness and reticence of one not of the métier 
of Courts. Such is the man we gather from the two authentic 
portraits we have of him, which give one neither the idea of the 
fierce and brutal sailor nor of the theatrical bully. He was a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, splendidly built, with a frank, open 
countenance, pronounced features, blue eyes, and light hair—the 
Flemish type in short. According to Forbin, who judged him as a 
rival and as a courtier, he was timid, spoke little, and mixed his 
French with Flemish locutions. All this is much as one would 
expect, although M. Vanderest, of Dunkirk, in his life of Jean Bart, 
gives them his explicit denial. 

It has likewise been frequently repeated after the Chevalier 
Forbin that Bart could neither read nor write, only sign his name. 
Sue affirms that his signature was badly formed and illegible. It 
is quite possible that he was not an expert in caligraphy. He was 
little at school, and never probably had much call for writing; but 
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it is hardly credible that a seaman who had held high command 
could have been so illiterate as some of his biographers make him 
out to have been. The commander of a ship requires elements of 
positive knowledge that cannot be replaced by mere routine or rule 
of thumb. The archives of the French navy include several of 
Bart’s letters or despatches; they are simply signed by him, but 
his signature in each case is very legible, written with firmness and 
precision, and formed with too much character for anyone to 
suppose that the one who traced them did not know how to write. 
It has therefore been inferred by those competent to judge that 
Bart was by no means the unlettered man some have represented 
him to be. 

In 1693 Louis XIV., wishing to repair the disaster of La Hogue, 
gave Tourville the command of a new fleet, with which he fell upon 
Admiral Rooke near Cape St. Vincent, and so overwhelmed him by 
numbers that there seemed nothing for it but flight. In the 
sauve-qui-peut a large number of the merchant-ships of the Smyrna 
fleet under his convoy were either taken or destroyed, besides some 
vessels of the royal navy. Bart, in the Glorieux, carried by board- 
ing two large East-Indiamen which had joined company with the 
English fleet a few days before the engagement. Immediately after 
this action he was ordered to Dunkirk to take command of six 
frigates with which he was to proceed to Vleker, in Norway, to 
safeguard a hundred vessels laden with corn. Unfortunately the 
merchant-ships had been captured by a Dutch fleet, and were 
under convoy to Holland when he fell in with them. After a 
brisk engagement Bart recaptured the lot, and took also three 
frigates of the protecting squadron. 

By this notable action, which was commemorated by the striking 
of a special medal, so important a service was rendered to France 
—corn being at the time very scarce and exceedingly dear—that the 
king bestowed on Bart the Order of St. Louis, and granted him a 
patent of nobility, with the right to bear a flewr-de-lis of gold in his 
coat of arms. He also gave to his son—afterwards admiral—a 
commission as Enseign de Vaisseau. 

Shortly after the capture of the corn-fleet, Bart, cruising off the 
mouth of the Meuse, fell in with a convoy of traders escorted by 
three Dutch vessels of war. Engaging the largest of the three, he 
succeeded in sinking her, and then turned his attention to the 
smaller craft. These, however, had in the meantime put such a 
distance between them and the enemy as eventually to escape 
pursuit. It is related that Bart subsequently learned that the 
Prince of Orange was on board one of the smaller ships, and that 
on learning from his captain the name of the French vessel that 
was coming towards thei, he at once ordered his flag to be hauled 
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down, knowing that Bart would risk everything to capture him if 
he knew that he was on one of the ships. The incident is referred 
to in the Hague Gazette of November 19, 1694; but the weight of 
evidence is rather against the supposition that the prince was in 
either of the ships. 

In 1696 the expedition for the invasion of England projected by 
the Grand Monarque having come to nought, Bart was ordered to 
cruise with his squadron in the North Sea. But before doing so he 
had to make his way out of Dunkirk harbour, which was blockaded 
by fourteen Dutch and English ships of war. Having successfully 
accomplished this feat with nine ships of the line and six frigates, 
he proceeded north, and near the Texel fell in with a Dutch 
merchant fleet from the Baltic, escorted by six men-of-war, all of 
which he took after a fierce fight. Forty merchantmen also became 
his spoil. But ere he could get safely away with them a squadron 
of thirteen sail hove in sight, and in order not to see his prizes 
recaptured he set fire to them, and then slowly retired, “the 
enemy,” says a French account, “not daring to attack him.” But 
the fact is he was too wise a commander to give them a chance. 
This action has been cited as a sufficient reply to those who, with 
Forbin, have affirmed that Bart’s particular genius was for deeds of 
daring and audacity, and that he understood nothing of naval 
strategy or the ordering of operations on a large scale. Bart 
finished this brilliant campaign by passing through a fleet of thirty- 
three sail which barred his route to France. 

Louis recompensed these fresh services by advancing the hero of 
them to the rank of commodore (chef d’escadre). It is said that 
the king himself announced to the worthy seaman this new honour 
with the words: “Jean Bart, I have made you commodore,” and 
that the intrepid commander replied with proud self-assurance, 
“ Sire, you have done well.” 

The following year Bart was charged with the duty of conveying 
to Dantzic the Prince de Conti, who went thither to try to get 
possession of the Crown of Poland. It was necessary to pass 
through a crowd of enemies. Bart alone was deemed capable of 
carrying to a successful issue this dangerous mission. He sailed on 
the 6th of September. At the mouth of the Meuse they fell in 
with nine large ships of war, which Bart was fortunate enough to 
elude after a chase of some hours. Said Conti when the risk was 
passed: “If we had been attacked we should certainly have been 
taken.” “Never!” replied the commodore. “We should simply all 
have gone up together.” “Why! How is that?” asked Conti. “I 
stationed my son at the powder magazine with a lighted match 
with orders to fire it if we should be taken,” was the cool reply. It 
may be imagined what a fright this confession gave to the prince, 
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who bade him not think of enforcing so nice a point of honour on 
his behalf in the future. Nothing came of the expedition so far as 
Conti was concerned ; but on their return voyage Bart made fresh 
captures of a number of vessels. 

This same year (1697) the peace of Ryswick was signed, and for 
the first time in his life Jean Bart enjoyed a period of rest. Most 
of his time was spent with his family at Dunkirk, where he con- 
tinued to live in plebeian simplicity until the breaking out of the 
war of the Spanish Succession. Given then the command of a 
squadron, he pushed forward the armament with such vigour, 
exposing himself in all weathers, that he caught a cold and died of 
pleurisy, April 27, 1702, at a moment when France more than ever 
needed his inestimable services. 

It is said that on one occasion, when Bart appeared at Versailles 
after one of his later and most successful exploits, Louis XIV. 
exclaimed, “I would to God I had ten thousand men like you, Jean 
Bart!” “Sire, I can well believe it,’ replied the unsophisticated 
sailor, glancing round on the finely millinered and scented gentle- 
men who crowded about the Court, and who showed themselves 
not the best pleased to see him there. Well believe it, indeed ! 
Had the king been able at that critical period to count upon but 
a hundred such men as the brave Dunkirk seaman the result of the 
contest upon which he was so soon to enter might have been very 
ditterent for the destinies of France from what it was. 
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AFRICAN RELIGION AND LAW.* 


THe inter-relationship between the religion and the law of the natives 
of West Africa is an exceedingly difficult study, for many reasons, 
and I feel great diffidence in attempting to explain it in anything 
under a folio volume. My diffidence does not arise from a sense of 
any lack of material, nor from any lack of importance in the subject, 
but from a feeling of personally not being sufficiently powerful to 
group and arrange the facts concerned so as to present them to 
you in a concise and coherent form. 

The truth is, African Native Law is in much the same condition, 
regarding the knowledge of it in England, as the knowledge of 
Indian Law was before the time of Sir William Jones. It isa 
vast unopened treasure-house of knowledge. You have to help 
you in your study of the subject few forerunners. You have no 
fellow-students among Englishmen, now that Sir A. B. Ellis, 
the pioneer in our study of native institutions in West Africa, is no 
more. You have in Germany, itis true, fellow-students like Prof. 
Kohler, but even among the Germans, to whom I instinctively turn 
in difficulty because of the patience and soundness of their work, 
I find no attempt in this relation to cope with the great underlying 
principles which it is necessary to understand before you can com- 
prehend the bearings of the details which are afforded by individual 
cases ; I feel in fact the want of authorities of great value like Sir 
Henry Maine, Sir Alfred Lyall, and Savigny, whose works are bases 
from which students can advance in the study of the early law 
of Europe, India, and Rome. There are for the student of 
African Native Law, as far as I can find, but three printed authori- 
ties of value. First come the chapters on Law in the works of 
Sir A. B. Ellis on the Tschwi, Ewé and Youba, peoples of the Bight 
of Benin; for the accuracy of his observations I can vouch, from 
having myself dealt with much of his original material (namely, 
the tribes in question), and I feel that his work must be known 
by heart by the student of African Law; nevertheless, I am quite 
unable to agree with Mr. Jevons when he says+ regarding Fetishism, 
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“that it is certainly amongst the inhabitants of the Gold and Slave 
Coasts that the subject can best be studied.” These Coasts are, I 
grant, the best place for a student to draw his information from, 
who is a resident in Europe, and therefore dependent on the 
accounts given by others of the things with which he is dealing ; 
because of the accuracy and extent of the information he can get 
from Ellis’s works ; but apart from Ellis’s works, the value of these 
regions to a student of Native Law and Religion is but of tenth-rate 
importance, because of the great and long-continued infusion of 
both Mahomedan and European forms of thought that have taken 
place with the original native form of thought in these regions ; 
owing to the long-continued, it is true small, thought influence of 
the white settlements on the Coast of the Bight of Benin and the 
more long-continued and more extensive permeation of Mahomedan 
thought from the Arabized Western Soudan. 

Our second authority is Professor Kohler’s all too small pamphlet 
“ Uber das Negerrecht.”* This is founded on German Colonial 
Jahrbuchs—“ Uber die Stamme in Kamerun ”—which Dr. Kohler 
has studied and compared most carefully with the accounts of laws 
and customs given by divers travellers, recent and not recent, who 
have written on West Africa and other savage regions. 

Our third,and in many ways most important document of all, is Mr. 
Sarbar’s volume on “ Fanti Customary Law,” recently published. 
It is, however, necessary to remember that this collection of law 
cases bears only on the law of the Tschwi and Ga-speaking people 
of the Gold Coast, both of them true Negro, and the true Negro in 
manners, laws, and religious dogma differs considerably from the 
Bantu. ‘To form a clear conception of native law in West Africa, 
as a whole, without going out there and studying it yourself, you 
must compare Mr. Sarbar’s cases with the cases cited in the 
German “ Jahrbuchs in Kamerun.” This will not give you an 
extremely accurate idea, for therein though the cases are collected 
from a Bantu tribe, yet the Dualla are a Bantu tribe that is largely 
influenced by true Negro customs. For pure Bantu law and pure 
Negro law there is no printed collection of cases, so I must now 
venture to fall back on my own personal observations made during 
my two visits to West Africa, merely stating that I have been 
down the Coast as far as Loanda and know much of it in detail, 
and have lived amongst Negro tribes who are in an uncivilized state, 
behind Calabar and Cameroon, and among Bantu tribes, quite 
untouched by European or Arab culture in Congo Frangaise. 

The essential thing that you must understand when you attempt 
to understand any West African native institution is the religion 
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of the native, for this religion has so firm a grasp upon iis mind 
that it influences everything he does. It is not a thing apart, as the 
religion of the European is at times. The African cannot say, 
“Oh, that’s all right from a religious point of view, but one must be 
practical.” To be practical, to get on in the world, to live the day or 
night through, he must be right in the religious point of view, 
namely, he must be on working terms with the great world of 
spirits around him. The knowledge of this spirit-world constitutes 
the religion of the African, and his customs and ceremonies arise 
from his idea of the best way to influence it. 

As the term Fetish is that accepted for African religion by 
ethnologists here, I will use it, but I have elsewhere gone into the 
subject of the origin of this word and its non-recognition by the 
Africans. 

As to the notion of the conception of the relationship of the 
spirit-world and earthly affairs held by the African, I find it most 
clearly set down in these words, the words of one of the greatest 
philosophers that the world has ever produced, I mean Spinoza. 
“To say everything happens according to natural laws, and to say 
that everything is ordained by the decree and ordinance of God 
is the same thing. Now, since the power in Nature is identical 
with the power of God, by which alone all things happen and are 
determined, it follows that whatsoever man, as part of Nature, 
provides himself with, to aid and preserve his existence, or 
whatsoever Nature provides him with without his help, is given 
to him solely by the Divine Power, acting either through human 
nature or through external circumstance, so whatever human 
nature can furnish itself with by its own efforts to preserve its 
existence may be fitly called the inward aid of God, whereas 
whatever else accrues to man’s profit from outward causes may 
be called the external aid of God.”* Further on, Spinoza says, 
“‘ By fortune I mean the ordinance of God so far as it directs human 
life through external and unexpected means.” Herein you can 
read the religion of the African if you will but change the word 
God for the word spirits. 

To the African the Universe is made up of Matter permeated 
by Spirit. Everything happens by the action of Spirit. The 
thing he does himself is done by the spirit within him acting on 
his body, the matter with which that spirit is associated; every- 
thing that is done by other things is done by their spirit as- 
sociated with their particular mass of matter; and one of the great 
fundamental doctrines of Fetish is that the association of one par- 
ticular spirit with one particular mass of matter is not permanent. 


* Tactatus Theologicu-politicus. 
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The native will point out to you a lightning-stricken tree and tell 
you its spirit has been killed. He will tell you, when the earthen 
cooking-pot is broken, it has lost its spirit. If his weapon fails him 
it is because someone has stolen or made sick its spirit by means 
of their influence on other spirits of the same class—it is a case 
of witchcraft. In every action of his life he shows you how he 
lives with a great powerful spirit-world around him. You see him 
before starting out to hunt or fight rubbing stuff into his weapon 
to strengthen the spirit that is in it; telling it the while what care 
he has taken of it; running through a list of what he has given it 
before, though those things had been hard to give; and begging 
it, in the hour of his dire necessity, not to fail him. ‘Go not away 
from me.” You see him bending over the face of the river talking 
to its spirit with proper incantations, asking it when it meets an 
enemy of his to upset his canoe and destroy him, or to carry down 
with it, as in the ’Ndok ceremony of the Effeks, the malignant souls 
of unburied human beings; or,as I have seen myself in Congo 
Francaise, to take down with it, away from his village, the 
pestilence of the spotted death. 

How man first gained his belief that there were more actors in 
the nature drama than he himself is a consideration I will leave to 
others. But, however this may be, from the view of Nature as made 
up of Matter influenced by Spirit, I am sure the general idea arose, 
which you will find in all early forms of culture, that death is the 
consequence, in most cases, of the action of a malignant spirit. If 
a man is knocked on the head with a club, or shot by an arrow or 
bullet, the cause of death is clearly the malignancy of persons using 
these weapons; and so it is easy to think that a man killed by the 
falling of a tree, or by the upsetting of a canoe in the surf, or in a 
whirlpool in the river, is also a victim of some being using these 
things as weapons. To a man holding this view it seems to me both 
natural and easy for him to regard disease as a manifestation of 
the wrath of some invisible being, and to construct that intricate 
system we find among the Africans and which we call Witchcraft, 
Fetish, or Juju. He knows that for a consideration you can get 
another man to kill or injure a third party, and he thinks that, 
also for a consideration, you can get one of those non-human 
beings we call gods or devils, but which the African regards in 
another light, to do so. 

I soon saw, when I first visited West Africa, from the abundant 
evidence around me of his belief in this vast spirit-world that 
influenced the native in his actions and customs (evidence having 
full confirmation in all books regarding West Africa that we possess) 
that in order to understand details of the things I saw done, and not 
done, I must gain a knowledge of the opinion held by the native 
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regarding this spirit-world, and in this matter I owe much to Dr. 
Nassau, of the American Presbyterian Mission at Gaboon and 
Batanga, for he possesses an infinitely superior knowledge of the 
native languages, and his experience of the people dates from 1851 
—more than forty years of careful, sympathetic work. His opinion 
is that the spirits whose actions bear directly or indirectly on human 
affairs may be classified into six classes :— 

1. Human disembodied spirits—Manu. 

2. Vague beings, well described by our term ghosts—Abambo. 

3. Beings something like dryads, who resent intrusion into their 
territory—Imbuiri. 

4, Beings who are agents in causing sickness and either aid or 
hinder human plans—Mionde. 

5. A class allied to the ancient Lares and Penates, who especially 
belong to the household and descend by inheritance with the 
family. 

6. A class which Dr. Nassau says may, however, be only a 
function of any of the other classes, namely, those that enter into 
an animal body, generally into that of a leopard. Sometimes the 
spirits of human beings can do this, and the animal thus guided 
by human intelligence will exercise its strength for the purposes 
of its temporary human possessors. 

Regarding this classification of Dr. Nassau’s, I can only say that 
I think you will find it held good for all West Africa. You will 
find other spirits not mentioned in it, but they are those who take 
no interest in human affairs, so we are not now concerned with 
them in regard to law, but mainiy with the class 4, the Mionde, 
and the class 5, the family Fetishes ; for the Mionde—the spirits 
who are put into charms, and who are the powers of witches—are a 
main cause of trouble, and class 5, the family spirits,—the guardians 
of the family—are the ones we meet with in the law of property. 

I fear I have detained you too long on this subject of Fetish, but it 
is really essential to a comprehending of much of the law itself, and 
absolutely essential to understanding how the law is enforced in a 
state of society like that of the native West African—a state of 
suciety which possesses no policeman in human form. ‘The spirits 
are the police force, and I beg you will not think that they 
are therefore easier to deal with, for they are not. Your human 
policeman can be evaded or outrun if you steal a few potatoes from 
a field, but the spirit policeman cannot be so circumvented when he 
hangs, done up in a bit of rag or put inside a little horn, guarding 
an African farm. He will most certainly have you, and you will 
swell up and “ bust.” 

I must now ask you to turn your attention to the construction of 
native society in states uninfluenced by European culture. The state 
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of society when European interference comes into it, saying, on the 
one hand, ‘“‘ We intend to maintain native law,” and then proceeds to 
disregard the important factors of the inheritance through the 
mother, and the difference between the rights of free men and. 
slaves is both weird and curious, but not our affair now. 

Among the true Negroes of the West Coast of Africa a so-called 
system of slavery is the essential basis of society. Among the Bantus 
of the West Coast it is not essential from the point of view of law. Do 
not imagine, however, that I am praising the Bantu at the expense of 
the Negro, because I doubt whether it is really more moral to kill 
and eat prisoners of war or criminals than to keep them in a state of 
servitude guarded by rights. Indeed, among the Bantus the study 
of law is more difficult than among the true Negroes; for below 
Cameroon you will find in one district a slave-holding tribe like the 
Igalwa, in the immediate neighbourhood a non-slave-holding tribe 
like the Fans. In one district you will find the entire tribe under one 
great king, who rules many subsidiary princes, as among the Fjorts, 
and in another tribe each village a thing in itself with a general sort 
ot law running through the whole tribe as far as regards the law of 
inheritance, the duties of relationship, and the conduct of com- 
mercial intercourse, as among the Fans and Bakele. Such being 
the state of affairs, I will confine myself to sketching briefly, first 


the constitution of society among a pure Negro tribe; secondly,. 


that among a pure Bantu. 

The natives of Calabar and of Brass and Opobo and Bonny 
Rivers are divided up into what they term Houses. These Houses 
are bound together in religious law by a common Long Ju Ju; 
and into groups by their secret societies, which have certain points 
. of difference, but in the main enforce the same set of laws. 

The House is a collection of individuals—I cannot say human 
beings because the very dogs and canoes, &c., are part of it in the 
eye of the law, and capable of embroiling it, or advancing its 
interests by their actions. It is presided over by a so-called king, 
and beneath him are four classes, which we will take in order of 
influence, 7.¢., rank. 

lst. There are the free relations of the king, if he himself be a 
free man, which is not always the case; if he be a slave—virtually 
a trustee—the free people of the family he is trustee for. 

2nd. Free people who have placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of the House, rendering it in return for the assistance and 
protection of the House service on demand. 

3rd. The trade boys, a true slave section, yet having great 
power, as they trade for the House and increase its power by riches. 


They are requisitioned each trade season to procure so much trade: 
stuff for the House, and anything they may acquire that is over and. 
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above this requisition is their private property, and anyone con- 
versant with the Oil Rivers will tell you that it is no uncommon thing 
for a trade boy to be richer than his owner, and that these men 
will not employ their riches in buying themselves free, but in buy- 
ing slaves for themselves, who work under them and for whom 
they are responsible ; and that their great desire is to found a House 
for themselves sufficiently powerful to attach to it poor free men. 
You will frequently meet with these slave Houses made up and 
governed by a man still himself a slave, and sometimes you will 
find them the richest and most flourishing in the district. Of the 
three chief kings in the Oil Rivers in our times two have been 
slaves, namely, Oke Jumbo and Ja Ja. Nana is a free-born man, 
is the son of the great chief Alumbo, to whose House and power he 
succeeded. 

Next in grade in the Great House to the trade boys come two 
sub-sections, both slave, but held in different esteem. The 
first sub-section is composed of the people born to the House of 
slave mothers and fathers, or slave mothers and free fathers. The 
second sub-section is composed of the equivalent to our criminal 
population—people who have, by committing crime, forfeited their 
liberty, or people who have been bought from neighbouring tribes. 
These are also in the Calabar district outcasts, chiefly from other 
tribes, people who the neighbouring tribes would rather be with- 
out, particularly if by selling them about £12 to £18 a head on 
them could be made. Individuals of these two sub-sections may, 
according to their ability, become trade boys or remain tillers of 
the soil or paddlers of canoes. 

The law of the districts where you find this system of ‘‘ Houses” 
is mainly engaged with matters pertaining to slaves, and the points 
of it that afford matter for an immense percentage of the palavers 
are, firstly, that law held by all slave-holding tribes I know, Negro 
and Bantu, namely, that the owner is responsible for the actions of 
his slave, and when the slave does any damage the owner has to 
pay up; so having a careless or criminal slave is a most expensive 
affliction, whereupon it comes that slaves who are habitual thieves 
are commonly killed or sold, and slaves who are always getting into 
palavers, getting themselves heavily fined, and so well-known in the 
district that no one would have them at a gift, unless they wanted 
slaves to kill at a funeral, are held to be only fit for another world, 
and are utilized as a sacrifice toa god. And just in the same ex- 
tent as every slave owner is responsible for his slave, so is the 
head of a House responsible for the damage done by members of 
the House, both against each other and against outside society. 
Needless to say, if one member of a house steals anything from 
another member, or damages it, the House-father makes him return 
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it or pay, and brings his influence to bear on the plaintiff in the 
action not to be extortionate as to damages, namely, not to claim 
damages in excess of the defendant’s personal means, even if he has 
to bring that influence to bear with a bamboo, but when the plaintiff 
belongs to another House—possibly a powerful one—and he demands 
extortionate damages, it is hard on the House-father, for pay he 
must, and he can only have the satisfaction of bambooing one party 
in the action. Worse still is his position regarding those other 
belongings of the House, like the dogs, fowls, and canoes, if they 
get into mischief—there is nothing for it but to pay up—as they 
have no property he can repay himself even partially with. I well re- 
member seeing a very nice canoe being chopped up in the Cameroon 
region, and on asking why, I was informed that it was the habit of 
that canoe to, after dark, get adrift and go down river, and get 
itself picked up by someone, who brought it home and had to be 
paid a goat and three yams—or to go and drift away and smash up 
some lady or gentleman’s fish-trap, just when they had every ex- 
pectation of making the finest haul of the season, and then, of 
course, the value of the presumed lost fish had to be paid “on top” 
of the canoe-finder’s regular fee; so the owner, feeling he was 
being dragged into bankruptcy by the thing, was settling its 
palaver “one time.” A similar instance of the right of a community 
to cast out or kill an individual member of it that is a chronic nuis- 
ance I saw when among an Ouroungou tribe. In the village there 
was a head of a woman on a stick. Human sacrifice being ex- 
tremely rare—as far as my experience goes, non-existent among 
them, although the tribe is a notoriously savage one—I was aston- 
ished at this head, and was told that “she make palaver too 
much,”—namely, that she was always embroiling the village in 
quarrels, so the Elders killed her, having no taste for Helen of 
Troy affairs, 1 presume. 

The other point most prolific of palaver is the ownership of chil- 
dren in this society that contains both miitterrecht and slavery. 
The children of slave-wives are the only kind of his own children 
that a free father has any ownership in; the children of a slave- 
father are the property of his owner unless their mother be a free 
woman, then they arehers. Thisisa clear enough law,but where the 
complications come in is from it being a common thing for a free 
man to marry a woman whoisthe property of some other man or 
woman. All her children are the property of her owner, not her 
husband, and the owner can at any time take those children and sell 
them, or deal with them as he or she may think fit, unless the father- 
free-man redeems them—that is to say, pays a certain customary 
price to the mother’s owner on the birth of each child, the mother 
still remaining in her slave condition. Palavers based on this law 
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are distraction itself to white magistrates, and pretty hard work for 
the black chiefs, for with them there is no statute of limitations. 
Until the palaver has been tried, it is open; when it is set, it is set. 
You cannot reopen a palaver or make an appeal from the decision 
of the chiefs to the higher power contained in Long Ju Ju, unless 
you make it at the time. Therefore the wily A will let his slave- 
woman live on with B without claiming the redemption fees as they 
become due, allowing them to stand, as it were, at compound 
interest. All the male as well as the female children of these 
children are, even unto the second and third generation and away 
into Eternity, his property with all the rights and obligations 
appertaining thereto. A may die before he puts in his claim, in 
which case his property passes into the hands of his heir, who may 
foreclose at once on entering into his heritage, or may again let 
things accumulate for his heir. However, sooner or later, the fore- 
closure comes, and there is trouble. X, Y,Z, who are free men, have 
married some of the original A’s slave-woman’s descendants. They 
have either bought their wives right out, or kept on conscientiously 
redeeming their children as they arrived. Of course A or his heirs 
contend that X, Y, Z have only been wasting time and money by so 
doing, because the people X, Y, Z paid the money to had no legal 
right to the ladies. Equally, of course, X, Y, Z contend that their 
purchased lady, or her ancestress, was duly redeemed from the 
legal owners. Remember there is no documentary evidence avail- 
able, and squads of equally unreliable oldest inhabitants are swear- 
ing hard on both sides. 

We will now turn toa pure Bantu state of society, that of the 
Fjort people who live in the kingdom of the great unburied king. 
It is called Kacongo as a whole, after its first ruler. Fuma Congo, 
called by the Portuguese writers the King of Kongo, lived at San 
Salvador, and he had two sons, Kacongo and Loango. Their father 
gave them the two great regions now bearing their names, and the 
routes they took when travelling to take possession of their respec- 
tive territories can still be traced by their having left fetishes at 
each place they spent a night at when on their journeys. These 
fetishes are called Nkissi-nsi, which means the mystery of the earth. 
The King of Congo’s own native name was I'uma-nsi—the prince 
of the earth. He was a son of Nzambi, the earth itself, and his 
son’s due titles are Mueneu n’ Fuma-nsi. With each son the King 
sent an Ngoyo or Rain Doctor, who is also spoken of n’ Fuma-nsi. 

The kingdom of Kacongo is divided into seven provinces: 
Kacongo, Neotchi, Ngoio, Kansa, Backa, Chindendi, and Bondi. 
Each of these provinces are governed by its own set of princes, 
each set having six grades of rank. The province of Kacongo 
takes precedence over all other provinces, and its princes prece- 
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dence over all other princes, because it was the residence of 
Kacongo himself. The throne is at present unoccupied, because, 
for reasons too many to go into here, Kacongo himself has never 
been properly buried ; but the pre-eminence of the province over 
the others remains, and other provinces will send difficult cases— 
mainly those relating to the ownership of land—to be tried by the 
head princes of Kacongo. 

Each family among these Fjort have their own town; the 
relationship is through the mother, but the wives have to live in 
their husband’s town; they can claim protection and find asylum 
in their mother’s town, and if any person gets ill they usually go 
to their own town to be cured. Each of these towns has in it a 
little patch of ground kept sacred. It is sacred to Nkissi’s use, 
and its custodian is the Nyanga Nsi, the head man of the town. 
There are two other Nyangas—the Nyanga Nkissi is the witch- 
doctor, and the Nyanga lu Congo is the apothecary —the doctor 
who deals with ordinary diseases, and not those arising from witch- 
craft. 

Upon the sacred patch of earth a hut is built, wherein the family 
fetish is usually kept, and you will notice that this patch of earth is 
always shaded by atree. You may roughly be able to tell the age 
of a village by observing the age of its tree, for I am told the tree 
is always planted, and certainly I have seen the tree being planted, 
for a new town. To this sacred place of his own village the prince 
of adistrict summons his family and lieutenants when he is what he 
calls ‘‘Washing up ”—namely, after sacrificing white fowls, the 
grass on the sacred patch is cut down, and it is thoroughly tidied 
ap, the day ending with a dance. 

The Nyanga Nkissi has his hut away from the sacred patch and 
in the hut he keeps his Nkiss image, a wooden figure into which 
nails are driven when it is to be communicated with, and he also 
sells charms, and is called in to find the cause of death of human 
beings. 

These Nyanga Nkissi play so important a part in the administra- 
‘tion of law that I fear I must detain you a little longer to explain 
them. They area class apart from the head man of the family, and 
native tradition says they were wise men sent by Fuma Congo and 
his sons to their lieutenants in order to aid them in governing their 
territories. They are men acquainted with the mystery of the Earth, 
Nzambi; and I must here detain you to explain who Nzambi is, 
because there are only two people, as far as I can find out, who take 
any interest in Nzambi, Mr. R. E. Dennett, who lives among the Fjort, 
and has done so for seventeen years, well acquainted and keenly 
sympathetic with them and knowing their language as well as they 
do themselves, and I myself. I do not pretend to anything like so 
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intimate acquaintance with Nzambi as he possesses, but I know 
other spirits just like her among other tribes, and I know her fairly 
well, so I venture to lay before you our joint opinion regarding this 
great spirit, who you hear invoked by every man or woman before 
making a statement in a native palaver: “ Ngong, Gong, Ngetan, 
Zambi,” meaning, “ Listen, listen, in the name of God.” Her name 
is also used as an ejaculation by a person suddenly alarmed. In Fjort 
legends she is spoken of as the mother of a beautiful daughter, and 
you get accounts of her calling all the animals to great meetings or 
great palavers ; as giving mankind all laws, ordinances, arts, games, 
and musical instruments, except the drum—the woodpecker invented 
that—and she stole it from him in a very mean way. It isa sad story, 
so I will not detain you with it now, as I hope through the munifi- 
cence of the Folk-Lore Society that it and several other important 
folk-lore stories of the Fjorts collected by Mr. Dennett will soon 
be published. You will also find quantities of stories, in which 
Nzambi appears as a poor woman with a hungry or thirsty 
infant on her back, and who rewards those who help her—in 
almost all cases it is a man—and punishes those who refuse 
her help by turning their village into a lake or themselves into 
earth pillars. She holds palaver to settle quarrels between 
animals, and in the stories giving her decision is embedded 
an immense amount of Fjort law. But great as Nzambi is, still 
living and acting as she is to-day, away in the country of the Fjort, 
she is but the giver, the teacher, the taker away of things; she is 
not the Creator. The Creator is the great male god, Nzambi 
Mpungu, who is also the god who had fire and from whom Nzambi 
partially stole it; anyhow, he did not give free his boxes of 
lightning. I have no hesitation in saying I fully believe Nzambi 
Mpungu to bea purely native god, and that he is a great god over 
all things, but the study of him is even more difficult than the study 
of Nzambi, because the Jesuit missionaries who gained so great an 
influence over the Fjorts in the sixteenth century identified him 
with Jehovah and worked on the native mind from that standpoint. 
Then the Jesuits were turned out of Kacongo, for purely political 
reasons, by the Portuguese, and the Fjort were left without mission- 
aries for more than one hundred years, and the consequence was, most 
of the Jesuit teachings underwent a sort of absorption into the native 
form of thought, and took on to themselves the Fetish form. Just 
as an example I will cite that you will find Nzambi Mpungu 
described by them, even where they have had no missionary since 
the Jesuits, as “‘the badly dressed one,” and a close study of this 
will show you that he is called “ the badly-dressed one” from his 
having been identified by the Jesuits with the Figure on the 
Crucifix. 
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Nzambi herself the Jesuits identified with the Virgin Mary, which 
also gives now much difficulty in sorting facts when collecting Fjort 
Fetish, and having spoken of the errors of others, I must speak of 
myown. I found that Mpungu meant a gorilla in that district. 
Now it was a little interesting to find the Fjorts imagining they had 
sprung from a gorilla, so I thought it ought to be investigated. I 
found Mr. Dennett’s feelings were hurt in that after all the informa- 
tion I had from him, I was still capable of this error; he said that 
in the dialects of the south bank of the Lower Congo, Mpungu means 
a Creator or Father—in the Nlandi dialect it means “ something 
that covers ”— and that, as Nkissism was a religion introduced 
into Kacongo by the Nyangas sent from Fuma Congo, therefore the 
word, in its religious signification, had no connection with gorillas, 
but bore the south bank’s signification, so I hope you will re- 
member my error when anyone comes and runs up a plausible 
tale about I'jorts regarding themselves as coming from gorillas, and 
I think if you will study Nzambi Mpungu, which we have no time 
to do now, you willagree with me that he is, like all the other great 
over-gods whom you will meet with on the West Coast—Nyan 
Kumpong Abasi Bum, &c.,—very intimately associated with the 
firmament. I do not say he is the personification of the firmament, 
because this god always lives above it, and you have to bore 
through the firmament before you can get at him—the boring is 
usually done by the woodpecker—and I think you know he lives 
there, because of the noise you hear him making—the thunder. 
But I must apologize for detaining you so long with Nzambi 
Mpungu, for he takes, as is usual with his class, next to no 
interest in human affairs—legal or individual. Occasionally you 
come across long conversations between him and _ his consort 
Nzambi, who is always on the worry about earthly affairs. His 
share in them is coldly cynical, often marked by sound sense, a sort 
of “If they will do it, whatever does it mattertome?” Now and 
again he will grant grand things as a gift to her, but by no means 
always. On one occasion, for example, there was a time of 
pestilence on earth, and Nzambi sent up to him to ask him to 

remove it. First she sent the Ngongongo, a wonderful bird that 
can fly a wonderful distance, and when he reached Nzambi 
Mpungu he said, very carefully, ‘Guarry, guarry, guarry,” and 
Nzambi Mpungu did not understand the language. Then she 
sent the rock-pigeon, who said a good deal but was not under- 
stood, and then she sent the ground dove, who all men understood, 


and she said: 
‘*Fusa malenda mafsi. 
Vangi Maloango ma foy. 
Vangi Makongo ma foy. 
Sukela Sanga viscia.” 
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And Nzambi Mpungu understood her perfectly, and he made no 


‘answer. 


I fear you may think that by describing to you these two states 
of society I have far from demonstrated the intimate connection of 
the African’s religion with the African’s law—that I have described 
to you states of society reliant on human agency only—and this is 
‘what those societies look like when you first meet with them, and 
before you become conversant with them in detail and personally ; 
but a very short residence amongst either Negro or Bantu tribes will 
make you ask yourself, “‘ How is this society maintained?” You 
can see it is closely knit together, you can see that every member 
of it is responsible to or for some other member, you see there is no 
mass of unemployed, starving poor in it ; no police ; no workhouses ; 
no prisons; yet that the property of each individual member, male 
or female, free or slave, is regarded as their possession, and that it 
is a thing that cannot be damaged or taken from them without 
reason. 

When you investigate more closely you soon find the thing 
that holds the society together and acts as the great deterrent to 
crime against the society—and this thing is Fetish religion. I 
think that you will see that the whole system may be diagram- 
matically arranged thus: There are the great creating spirits like 
Nzambi Mpungu: beneath him are a class of great nature spirits ; 
beneath them another class of nature spirits, which are influenceable 
by the class of spirits that live in human beings; equal to these 
human spirits are a great class of spirits, the Mionde; beneath 
these there are an immense number of different sorts of spirits, 
who are influenceable by all the grades of spirits above them; 
men may use them, or the spirits which are above men may use 
them, either to protect from, or injure, others of their own class, or 
those below them. When a man wishes to use one of these Mionde 
he has to get it to come and reside in something that belongs to 
him—he makes it into a charm; I have elsewhere published all I 
think that I know of any importance regarding charms, I will 
therefore not detain you with them here, and merely remark that it 
is by using these, what one might call domesticated spirits, that 
the native secures to himself his property, both from human and 
non-human aggressors. 

You will see this strikingly illustrated when you, walking 
along a bush path far from human habitation, notice a little 
cleared space by the side of the path; it is neatly laid with 
plantain leaves, and on it are various little articles for sale— 
leaf tobacco, a few yams, and so on, and beside each article are 
so many stones, beans or cowries, which indicate the price of each 
article, and you will see, either sitting in the middle of the things, 
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or swinging by a bit of Tie Tie from a branch above, Egba, or a 
relation of his—the market god—who will visit with death any 
theft from that shop, or any cheating in price given, or any taking 
away of sums left by previous customers. You can always tell 
which are the articles already paid for things taken, and which 
are those you can take and welcome if you pay cash down, 
because those for sale have the prices marked up. Again, the 
plantations of a Ba’ Akele, or Fan town, are not in the manner of 
fenced-in back gardens, they are open clearings, sometimes a mile 
from the town they belong to. Sometimes for weeks at a time no 
one of their owners is near them by day; at night the slaves, or the 
lower members of the family, go up to the little huts in them and 
scare off the gorillas, elephants, bush cow and bush pig, but during 
the day there is nothing to guard them from human robbers but the 
bian. Also there are the spirits who are kept and fed in 
little miniature huts on the verges of the plantation towards 
the forests, and whose work it is to help the human being owner 
to keep down the evil weed spirits that invade it from the forest. 
Or you can take a canoe and drop down beside the slimy banks of 
any Oil river you choose and you will see quantities of fish traps, 
every one of them guarded, and practically efficiently guarded, 
against human depredations by charms ; or, away in the Gorilla-land 
Forest, you will see, miles from any sign of human life, piles of cut 
billets of ebony, or rubber vine, each with its bian on, and if you 
were a Fan desirous, as is common with Fans, of taking those things 
you would hold it policy to kill the human owner of them wherever 
he might be first. 

As guardians of property, then, you will see the Fetish spirits 
act well. I havea never seen or been told of a case wherein 
& man’s or woman’s property had been seized and taken by 
another person, until its owner had been accused of witchcraft 
and killed. When a person has been convicted of witchcraft by 
means of the result of the ordeal or their own confession—it is not 
law for any human tribunal to convict on this charge—the property 
of the Ndochti, or Witch, passes as compensation to the injured 
family. 

There is, no doubt, room for the bringing of false accusations, 
yet against it is this deterrent: A accuses B, for example, of 
having bewitched one of his wives, so that she died. B can say, 
“T did not do it. You did it. You are a witch yourself, Pll drink 
odum, or take the bean ”—as the ordeal in the district may demand 
—and you must take it too.” And the law is that A must. Of 
course B would not dare to answer back like that if he were not 
innocent; for he would, if guilty, know he was committing suicids 
by taking ordeal; and if A knows his accusation is false he. Iso 
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knows the ordeal will kill him. The only way, therefore, when a 
false accusation is to be made is to take the Witch Doctor into con- 
fidence on the death of a member of the house. He is called in, 
in his capacity of finder-out of the person who has caused the death, 
and by bribe he is persuaded to accuse the hated person. If, how- 
ever, a man who knows a certain man hates him hears of a death 
in that man’s family, he makes it his business to bribe the Witch 
Doctor not to mix him up in the affair, and often the Witch Doctor 
will take both fees, and then, to show his independence and 
superior knowledge of the whole affair, will accuse some third 
person, whose name has not been even mentioned to him. Neither 
of the original parties in the affair can do anything beyond come 
to the conclusion that it would be for the best if that Witch Doctor 
died of a disease. hey dare not publish abroad that they had 
bribed him, because they would thereby confess to having witch 
intentions themselves, and would be promptly killed. 

Among the Fjort there is another safeguard against false 
accusation. When a person dies messengers are sent to a Nyanga 
who lives far away in another village, taking with them a present 
of cloth. The Nyanga, on meeting them, describes to them all the 
circumstances connected with the life, last illness, and death of the 
man, and if this agrees with what they themselves know of it they 
place the cloth before him and request him to tell them what 
he knows of the cause of their relation’s death. He goes into the 
consideration of the subject with his Nkiss, and after sometimes a 
very considerable delay he informs them that the man has died 
because someone has knocked a nail for his death into a certain 
Nkiss, or that a certain person has bewitched him, or that he had 
died because he had lived his life through. 

If the death is held to have been occasioned by the driving of a 
nail, the relations go to the Nyanga of that Nkiss—it may be in a 
distant village—and they very respectfully, and with presents, ask 
its Nyanga if he remembers So-and-So having a nail knocked into 
this Nkiss, and if the Nyanga sees fit to remember, they ask him 
to point out the nail to them and they pay him to draw it out, so 
that the relations of the dead man may not also suffer and die 
through its action. 

If a person has been accused, the relations accuse him or her of 
it, and he or she has to take an ordeal drink made of powdered 
bark. Among the Fjort there are two kinds of this drink used for 
ordeal—M’ Bunda and N’Kassa. The first is given to persons who 
cannot deny being witches, but who deny having injured the man 
in question; the second to tiose who plead entire innocence of 
witcheraft.* 


* See The Burial of Fjort ** Foll:- Love,” June, 1997. 
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I have detained you over the method of enforcing law as it exists 
among the Fjort and Loangos, and so have no time to enter into 
the way in which law is enforced among the true Negroes; but it is 
not necessary for me to do so, because you already have much 
information on the nature and action of the great secret societies 
who enforce the law from Cape Blanco to Cameroon. Similar 
secret societies exist south of Cameroon. A few of these are used 
in the enforcement of law, but in power and organization I have 
seen nothing south of Calabar to equal the Egbo of that region, 
nor the Oru you will find Ellis describing, nor the Porah I have 
learnt of from the Timenhas and Susus from the hinterland of 
Sierra Leone. Irom Cameroon until you reach the people who 
were once subjects of uma Congo, you will not find a dominant 
authority of any kind equal to Egbo. When, however, you do 
reach these subjects of the great unburied king, you again find a 
set of authorities or powers equal to the secret societies. These 
are the Nyanga Nkissi. ‘They differ in being not groups of indi- 
viduals whose knowledge and power is in various grades, but in 
being individual men attached as priests to individua: Nkiss. You 
will find several great Nkiss in Kacongo. Their names are various ; 
there is Bmzi, the most important in Kacongo, residing in the 
district of Ngoio. It is the great Nkiss for getting rain from. 

Then there is Nzemba, the Nkiss at Landana, in the province of 
Neotchi. Its Nyanga has three pools of water, one of which he 
uses when divining when there shall be abundance of fish, another 
for rain, another for sickness ; and here, also at Landana, Mr. 
Dennett, who knows the district well, informs me that the caves 
there, which the sea rushes into with great fury, are used in the 
election of a prince of the district. Into one of them the prince 
elect has to go. If the sea accepts him as prince it withdraws and 
allows him to enter; then it swallows him up, but only to convey 
him to his own town, where, duly shaved and painted, he is found 
by his people on their return from the sea-shore. If the sea does 
not retire and allow the prince to enter, the election is void, and 
another selection has to be made. 

Then there is Chiguakka, the Nkiss of the Upper Loango, who for- 
bids people who bathe in the river to put their heads under water ; 
and beside these chief ones there are many others. 

The study of the secret society among the Africans is, I think, a 
fascinating one, with all its elaborate formule of initiation ; the way 
in which all free boys and girls are compelled by it to enter into 
what we may call the school, for if their parents do not place them 
under its charge at a proper age the spirit of the Secret Society 
will seize on them and swallow them, and only return them from 
its maw on payment of more than the school fees would have been. 
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“ Horee will have you” is a genuine fright to a Gambia native child, 
just as “ Okukwe will have you” is to a Bapuk; and these societies 
secret languages, and grades of power are all full of interest, 
as also is the study of the limitation of the power of the secret 
societies you see in the sanctuaries scattered all over the districts 
in which they exercise power. These sanctuaries also require an 
immense amount of study by the ethnologist, and I intend, 
when next out, to attempt carrying on the collection of informa- 
tion regarding them, which I have already commenced in the dis- 
tricts of Omon, Abasi Inokun and Eliva-z-Onlange, &c. And also 
I openly own to preferring the true Negro to the Bantu, yet I 
cannot but think that this religion of Nkissism has been much neg- 
lected by our ethnologists, and that itis full of interest in itself and 
also from being a religion imported from a region south of the Congo 
to one north. 

The kind of religion that Nkissism has overgrown and altered, 
one cannot say supplanted, is the kind evidently that you will find at 
present existing among the Igalwa and Ajumba, for you find beside 
the Nkissi left by the Sons of Fuma Congo in places where they 
personally stayed, other Nkiss, and there is no mistaking these other 
Nkiss, although they now have the pomp and ceremony of Nyanga 
attached to them, for anything else but Imbuwiri such as you meet 
away in districts to the north of where Nkissism has penetrated ; 
they are, in fact, the old gods of the country which the new religion 
has adopted. 

I beg now only to say that it is my belief that the connection 
between West African religion and law is far greater than you will 
see demonstrated by Ellis, Kohler, or Sarbar, and that this intimate 
connection is the reason of the great difficulty of destroying African 
native customs as they are called. It is true the laws of the 
Africans seem naturally to fall under two separate heads, which 
one might call civil and ecclesiastical. If, however, you attempted 
to study these laws under these two headings as separate things, 
you would soon find yourself enmeshed in difficulties, and I think 
the more repaying method is that which at first seems most 
difficult, namely, to commence with the study of the African con- 
ception of the status of man in nature. As far as I have gone it 
seems to make one think that there are certain affairs which we 
may call purely human affairs, such as inheritance of property, 
which the human class of spirits can deal with without calling in 
the aid of other classes of spirits to the affair. Then there are 
other affairs that it is wiser to call in other spirits to help the 
human spirit in. One charm does the work of twenty slaves, is a 
common saying among them; and then there is a third class of 
affairs to which you must call in extra-human spirits to help 
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decide, such as witchcraft, cases in which extra-human spirits 
are already involved. 

You will also find the African making a clear distinction between 
sin and crime, “ god palaver and man palaver,” as he calls these 
respectively. The first is an offence against a spirit ; if it is an out- 
rage on an important great nature spirit, who will rise up in its 
wrath and retaliate on the entire tribe, the man is killed by the 
tribe or family on whom vengeance would fall so as to appease the 
Ombuwiri or Sasabonsum; other sacrifices are made to the same end; 
if, however, it is only a minor spirit, the man’s own guardian spirit 
for example, that he has angered—he has broken his Ibet, Orunda, 
or Keechela—he is left to settle affairs with this spirit on his own 
account. Crime is an offence against human society which human 
society feels quite equal to cope with, though the assistance of a 
spirit may be called on to aid in its detection or prevention. You 
will find a rich field for studying this distinction between sin and 
crime in the matter of the African’s views on lying—there is no 
intrinsic harm in lying, to his mind, becausea man is a fool who 
believes another man on an important matter unless he puts on the 
oath; when he puts on the oath he calls in a great spirit who will 
make the man who tells a lie in its presence swell up and burst. 
I can honestly say I would not take an African’s word on any 
important subject, if that word were spoken out of oath, but I 
would stake my life, as I have many times already done, on the 
word of the wildest bush cannibal in all West Africa if that word 
were spoken under oath. 

Of the great human importance of the study of the religion, laws, 
and social status of the African native it is not necessary for me to 
speak; it is too self-evident that it is our duty to know the true 
nature of those people whom we are now dealing with in tens of 
thousands, so that by this knowledge we may be enabled to rule 
them wisely, to give them chances of advancing that are chances 
they can avail themselves of, and thereby save thousands of human 
lives, both black and white, by means of that true knowledge which 
I regard as the inward aid of God. 

Mary H. Kinostey, 
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A COLONIAL CHRONICLE, 


The Dominion of Canada continues to hold the 

a field of public interest, and undoubtedly excites 

rik Fork. More sustained attention in Great Britain than 
any foreign nation. To the Canadian this will 

seem a cold, unsatisfying, and even grudging admission of a bare 
due, but in reality it marks a great advance on the part of the 
average home-keeping British who have been brought up on 
“foreign intelligence” and until lately were completely cut off 
from their fellow-subjects oversea whose domestic concerns received 
less attention from the London Press that the play of parties 
in Portugal. We are, and shall remain for some little time longer, 
ignorant of what we ought to know, and busy with what does not 
atfect us. But the public mood has changed; the Press is follow- 
ing that mood, and for the first time articles are appearing in the 
leading papers dealing with colonial topics in a fairly intelligent 
and informed manner, and where there used to be one colonial 
article there are now ten. An educated Englishman of the near 
future will be expected to talk intelligently about Canada, and 
constituencies will eventually discard candidates who have not 
been round the British Empire. The first question asked of a 
Parliamentary aspirant should be, “What Colonies have you 
visited?” One may hope that some reciprocity will be shown, 
and that Canadian and Australian electorates will prefer mem- 
bers who are acquainted with other parts of the Empire. 
In this way the various local affections will be supplemented 
by a broadening and stimulating influence, for no one can 
be heard to say that an Englishman is a worse Englishman 
for knowing Ontario or New South Wales, or that an Australian 
or Canadian impairs his native attachments by acquaintanceship 
with other Anglo-Saxon communities. We have all a lot to learn 
from one another, and in the old country it is now fully realized that 
a great deal of leeway has to be made up. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has 


been a great educational influence, and one may even say a great re- 
velaticn, to the British people. 


Owing to his having been so long in 
Opposition little beyond his name was known outside Canada and 
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we had no conception that she held in reserve a statesman of 
such calibre—a man whose singular personal attractions are only 
equalled by his clear and comprehensive grasp of the highest 
political problems. It has been a black year for the British Liberal 
Party, which is now in Opposition and likely to remain there 
indefinitely. Almost the only gleam of light to encourage them 
has been the visit of the Premiers. Sir Wilfrid Laurier represents 
a far more robust and flourishing Liberal Party than we can boast, 
and he has administered such consolation to distressed fellow- 
Liberals as he could. If he had remained to lead them into 
the land of promise their prospects might possibly improve; 
for he both inspires his supporters with enthusiasm and commands 
the respect of his opponents, and that is the leader now lacking to 
the British Opposition. We say it in no spirit of exultation. The 
condition of our Opposition is lamentable from a national point of 
view. Sin Wilfrid Laurier was labelled “Liberal,” however, and 
temporarily revived their drooping spirits. Unionists have been 
equally enthusiastic in his praise, and it is clear that the virus of 
Party Politics will not be permitted to poison the larger Imperial 
sphere opening before us. 


The Imperial Guzette of Berlin—of all organs— 
moneronne made an announcement on July 30th, in the 
Treaties. following terms, which has given the liveliest 

satisfaction throughout the British Empire :— 

“ The treaty of commerce of May 30th, 1865, between the German 
Customs Union and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland was denounced on July 30th of this year by the British 
Government. In consequence of this denunciation the above- 
mentioned treaty, together with the supplementary agreements 
regulating its extension to the various German States which 
subsequently joined the Customs Union, and to Alsace-Lorraine, 
will pass out of force on July 30th, 1898.” The Moniteur of 
Brussels followed this up a couple of days later with an 
official notification of the decision of the British Government 
to annul the treaty of commerce and navigation concluded between 
England and Belgium in July, 1862. These two treaties, it is 
hardly necessary to say, are the “unlucky” treaties, as Lord 
Salisbury long ago termed them, which, though negotiated without 
the cognizance of the Colonies, have so long blocked their cor. 
mercial aspirations by compelling them to extend any fisca 
preferences they wished to grant to the goods of the Mother 
Country, or any other country, to Belgium and Germany, For 
many years Canada in particular has clamoured for their repeal 
and at last, under a very peculiar combination of circumstances 
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has gained her point. She has, by her persistency, discharged a 
very signal service, not only to all her fellow-Colonies, but to the 
people of the Mother Country, who welcome the possibility of im- 
proving inter-Imperial trade relations. There has been an immense 
deal of misconception both at home and abroad as to the fiscal 
policy adopted by Canada, in pursuance of which Lord Salisbury 
has abrogated the treaties, and it is advisable to try and appreciate 
a policy which wins the medal of the Cobden Club for its author, 
and likewise secures the enthusiastic encomiums of the United 
Empire Trade League, in which Sir Howard Vincent is the moving 
spirit. The Spectator applauds Canada for entering the charmed 
circle of Free Trade, while Protectionists welcome “her policy of 
Preferential Trading.” The Continental Press, again, conjures up 
an alarming prospect of an exclusive British Empire raising a 
Chinese wall against the foreigner, which is a very different thing 
from the mild discrimination advocated by the Preferentialists, 
with whom we confess our sympathies lie. 


iii Now, what has Canada really done , Is she work. 
CANApA? ing towards Free Trade with all nations, or is she 
making towards an Imperial Zollverein? Time 

alone can tell. Canada has drawn up two tariffs: (1) A general 
tariff not differing very materially from that now in force, which is 
of a highly protective character; (2) A special tariff giving an ulti- 
mate rebate of 25 per cent. on a schedule and applicable to the 
goods of countries which can show that they admit Canadian goods 
“on terms which, on the whole, are as favourable to Canada as the 
terms of the reciprocal tariff.” This special tariff is immediately 
applicable to the goods of Great Britain, in the schedule, which 
forthwith get a rebate of 124 per cent. to be raised to 25 per cent. 
next year. This privilege is not owing to her being the Mother 
Country, but owing to her free ports. For the present it is shared 
by several other countries, owing to their treaty relations with 
Great Britain; but whether they permanently enjoy the special 
tariff depends on their own attitude towards Canadian goods. If 
France, eg., can show that she deals with the products of the 
Dominion as the second or special tariff would deal with French 
products, she will share the same advantages as the Mother Country 
in Canadian ports. The position may be put in a sentence: 
Canada makes a special offer, of which the Mother Country gets the 
immediate benefit, but it is open to the whole world, and it will 
rest with other nations to avail themselves of it. If none take it 
there will be unilateral preferential trading between Canada and 
Great Britain. If any take it there will be reciprocal trading be- 
tween themselves and Canada. In the latter case there will be no 
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preferential trading within the Empire. In either case, Canada, 
with a high protective tariff, cannot possibly be called a Free Trade 
nation, however eloquently her statesmen may proclaim their faith 
in Free Trade, and however eagerly the Cobden Club may bestow 
its medals. Canada’s precise fiscal status is not reducible to a 
formula, but general gratitude is due to her for destroying the 
obstructive treaties. 


While the political world has been discussing the 
GoLD ! great strides made towards the commercial eman- 
cipation of the British Empire on the bold initiative 

of the Canadian people, backed by the persuasiveness of the Cana- 
dian Premier, the general public has been absorbed and agitated by 
another portentous piece of Canadian news. Dr. Dawson, the head 
of the Geological Survey of the Dominion, in his article in The 
National Review last autumn, taught us that Canada assuredly 
contained immense quantities of gold which only awaited the enter- 
prising discoverer. During the past month the talk has been of 
little else but this gold which has been discovered in fabulous quanti- 
ties, so it is stated, on the Klondike, a small aftluent of the great 
Yukon River, in the extreme north-west of British Columbia, close 
to Alaska, but well within any boundary claimed by the United 
States. The news if true is most welcome, not only to Canada, but 
to the whole world, which is singularly short of money just now. 
We hope that it will not turn out that there has been any undue ex- 
aggeration prompted by the powerful political need of representing 
the world’s gold-supply as adequate to the world’s requirements. 
The economic effect of the South African discoveries has been dis- 
appointing owing to Russia’s having hoarded the whole output of 
the Rand. We must, therefore, be prepared for further disappoint- 
ment—from this point of view—over Klondike. Unfortunately 
also, the new fields are situated within the Arctic circle, and are 
for many months of the year forbidding, except to those who take 
their life in their hands, which, it need hardly be said, men are 
now doing in large numbers in spite of frantic warnings to defer 
their journey to the less perilous period of the spring. When, how- 
ever, tales are told of individual miners finding “ more gold than 
they could bring away,” and such statements are telegraphed 
all over the world, strait-waistcoats won’t restrain mankind, and 
this winter the gold-fever will take a heavy toll of human life and 
suffering. Reuter’s Special Correspondent at Victoria, in British 
Columbia, thus wickedly incites men to their doom :—* One man 
speaks of seeing in one cabin four five-gallon cans full of gold-dust 
and nuggets. Another tells of a bank out of which nuggets stuck like 
pebbles, Dougall M‘Arthur, a miner, who has returned with a for- 
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tune, stated yesterday that the reports of fortunes being made in a 
day are not exaggerated. He declares that there is no danger of 
the country becoming overcrowded, as there are mines enough for 
all.” One notes with some amusement that “Klondike” has had 
the effect of resuscitating the quantitative theory of money and 
prices which had latterly fallen into some disrepute owing to the 
unscrupulous use made of it by evilly disposed bimetallists. Now, 
however, financiers, bankers, editors, and other wise and weighty men 
are discussing a possible rise of prices as though it were a com- 
paratively respectable thing when affected by a chance discovery of 
their favourite metal, though unspeakably immoral as the result 
of remonetizing our various idle stocks of silver. The world needs 
all the precious metals that can be found, so let us hope that Klon- 
dike will gush with gold. The more immediate need is—reliable 
information. ; 


There is much speculation at home as to the 

Au Amxsscan probability of Australia’s attaining federation this 
Avusrrauia. year, but prudent people abstain from making 
predictions as to the issue. On paper, federation 

is certain to carry the day, but the practical difficulties are known 
to be considerable, and there is lacking that spur of necessity 
which compels men to make compromises. The Premiers were 
exceedingly cautious in discussing the matter, and generally con- 
fined themselves to expressing a hope. The Times has given 
prominence to a most interesting contribution on the question 
from the pen of Mr. Bell, the United States Consul at Sydney, 
who has drawn up a report on “The Federal Movement in 
Australia” for the State Department at Washington. An intelligent 
American observer is far better equipped by training, experience, 
and sympathy than is anyone else to discuss the prospects of 
Australian Federation. Mr. Bell thinks that the eyes of all who 
are interested in “the building of a nation” will soon be centred 
on Australia, where the people have “awakened to a higher destiny 
and are laying the foundations for a broader nationhood.” Federa- 
tion is now within the domain of practical politics there, and 
“United Australia” has become the popular cry among a large 
class of Australians. “Here isa splendid continent,” says Mr. Bell, 
“nearly as large as our grand United States and territories (aside 
from Alaska) separated from other countries by thousands of miles 
of sea; owned and occupied by a people of the same colour, blood, 
and race ; speaking the same language, believing the same religion, 
enjoying the same kind and degree of civilization, who are children 
of the same ancestors, and possess in no degenerate degree the 
sturdy traits that have made Britain the commercial mistress of 
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the world. They are the same kind of people’ who, by the exercise 
of the same qualities in America, have reached: a civilization which 
is a marvel of all ages, and have become the most wealthy and 
commercial people per capita on the globe.” The Consul then 
points out that while in all other federations the motive has 
been common danger, in Australia the federal sentiment has 
not been born of passion, prejudice, fear, or even of patriotism. 
“Tt was the child of deliberation. It grew from the germ of 
good sense, inherent in a class disposed to peace and devoted to 
commercial and industrial progress. In the development of the 
federal spirit there has been no fear, no romance, no clash of arms, 
no clamour, no appeals to pride, prejudice, rivalry, or even to old- 
styled patriotism, but cool business men have seen the folly of 
local jealousies, the disadvantages of conflicting tariffs and warring 
revenue schemes, and have determined to remodel the Govern- 
ment, that the governed may realize a higher destiny. No people 
are more free than these self-governing Australians, and no 
people are more ready to assume the duties and responsibilities 
providing for their well-being.” 


After reviewing the creation of the various 
D THE ___ colonies out of New South Wales, Mr. Bell gives 
IFFICULTIES. ° . . 

an interesting account of the federal movement in 

Australia, from the year 1852, when Lord Grey recommended the 
introduction of some scheme for legislating on questions of common 
concern, “ but not until recently has it been accepted as an issue in 
practical politics. The English people will not be hurried. In 
this regard the Australians are more English than their English 
brothers.” Mr. Bell (we quote the excellent epitome in The Times) 
referring to the efforts in urging on federation of the last months 
of Sir Henry Parkes’s life, which failed, because he could not excite 
a feeling of alarm among the people, for “these people will not 
be alarmed at anything; their confidence in the strength of the 
British Empire is unlimited.” Mr. Reid, the present Premier of 
New South Wales, having changed his views on federation, gave a 
practical turn to the movement in 1895 by summoning the Hobart 
Conference, which prepared the draft “ Enabling Bill” which the 
five Premiers laid before their Parliaments. Mr. Bell refers to Mr. 
Reid’s difficulties in his own colony chiefly by reason of her Free- 
Trade policy ; he ultimately got the Enabling Act through. From 
the Bathurst Convention of November last, and the discussions 
there, “the public drank deeply,” and the great mass of the people 
began to feel a real interest in the question of federation, and the 
movement has steadily gained ground. “But the path of federa- 
tion,” pursues the Consul, “is by no means a smooth one. The 
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lash of necessity cannot be applied in this case. The delegates of 
the several colonies represented will simply endeavour to get satis- 
factory terms in the business copartnership. To secure terms 
satisfactory to those most concerned will require the highest order 
of ability, while to define those interests in a permanent, written 
compact, will necessitate much statecraft and political acumen 
While the people of whom the proposed State is to be composed 
have more in common and have less conflicting traits than those 
forming any federation with which I am acquainted, there are 
complex local features interwoven in their social organization. In 
no country on the globe are the functions of the State so numerous 
and so varied ; in no country does the authority of the State reach 
so near the basis of the industrial machine or affect so intimately 
private life.” 


Mr. Bell points out that the areas and populations 

a of the various Australian colonies are not more 
Issuz. Unequal than in the United States, and less than 
among the Germanic States. In his judgment the 

real difficulties lie in the social structure of the different colonies, 
“not because of dissimilarity; but because of peculiarly local condi- 
tions. These difficulties, as might be expected in a business trans- 
action, are almost wholly financial, and lie close to the roots of the 
social structure.” Amongst the questions which create obstacles 
are that of immigration, in regard to which Queensland entertains 
a different view to some of the other colonies, and the customs duties, 
as to which five of the seven colonies are protectionist. It is 
agreed on all hands that intercolonial free trade is necessary to 
federation, but no plan has yet given general satisfaction. Mr. Bell 
(see 7imes epitome) predicts that the tariff of the new common- 
wealth will be simple and explicit; there will be free trade between 
the colonies, and an average duty of 28 per cent. on dutiable goods 
against the outside world, the average being raised to a high pro- 
tective duty on iron, steel, woollen goods, and machinery. The 
financial problem, too, is a perplexing one ; it involves the consoli- 
dation of the debts and assets, and there is much perplexity and 
division on this topic. There is agreat inequality in the debts and 
assets ; in some colonies the railways pay, in others they are a source 
of loss; in some the lands are a future source of revenue, in others 
they are mostly in private hands. Mr. Bell trusts that there will 
be no interference with local authority, local sentiment, or local 
financial interests, but that the federal power will be confined to 
federal affairs. But in regard to these and other difficulties he con- 
cludes that Australia has its share of able and patriotic men who 
will endeavour to sift out the visionary schemes and secure a con- 
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stitution worthy of the age and race, and of a people schooled in 
self-government ; and he has no doubt that shortly there will be in 
Australia “a nation covering a continent, and a continent controlled 
by a nation.” Mr. Bell has compiled a terse, masterly, and most 
instructive paper, for which our thanks are due. Australia will 
federate at some time or another—that is, at any rate, clear. 


It is greatly to be feared that some misunder- 
To Avorp standing may arise between the British and South 
MISUNDERSTAND- ; ; ‘ 
ING. African peoples with regard to the famous ironclad 
so prematurely bestowed upon us by the Cape 
Premier, Sir Gordon Sprigg, and so dramatically accepted by Mr. 
Goschen, the First Lord of the Admiralty. The English Press has, 
unfortunately, been at no pains to explain how the matter really 
stands, and how limited was the Cape Premier’s mandate. Conse- 
quently, the average Englishman believes that the Cape has 
virtually added a first-class battleship to the Royal Navy, while 
the average Afrikander is innocent of having done anything of the 
kind, though he is in favour of the principle of an unspecified 
contribution. The matter is so important that we risk repeating 
what we said last month, and we hope that any British editor, 
whose eye alights on these pages, will assist in setting the matter 
right. The memorable resolution carried by the Cape Legislative 
Assembly with only one dissentient on the motion of Mr. Rose-Innes 
—vir piectate gravis of South Africa—ran as follows :—“ That in the 
opinion of this House, the time has arrived when steps should be 
taken to arrange some contribution by this Colony towards the 
Imperial Navy, and that the Prime Minister (Sir Gordon Sprigg) 
be requested to enter into provisional and tentutive negotiations 
in this matter with Her Majesty’s Government, and report the matter 
to Parliament next Session.” That was the only authority accorded 
to Sir Gordon Sprigg. Judge then of the surprise experienced in 
Cape Colony when Mr. Goschen’s historic announcement that 
Sir Gordon Sprigg “had intimated that the Cape was prepared to 
place a first-class ironclad at the disposal of the Empire” was 
cabled out to the Cape press.* 

* Mr. Goschen’s actual words were more precise as well as more picturesque 
than the cabled epitome, being as follows :—‘‘ To-day I have had an interesting 
scene, a simple scene, but one which will come home to all of you. I received the 
present of an ironclad at the hands of a British colony. ‘There was no ceremonial, 
there was no great reception, there was no blare of trumpets ; but Sir Gordon 
Sprigg simply came to the First Lord of the Admiralty and told him that the Cape 
Colony was prepared to place an ironclad of the first class at the disposal of the 
Empire. I thank him on behalf of the English nation, I thank him on behalf of 
the Government, and [thank him also on behalf of the Empire at large of which 
the Cape Colony is so distinguished a part. That offer of a first-class battleship 
is accompanied by no conditions, but! t is proposed that that ship shall take its 
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The Cape Times, which has played so conspicuous 

eee on & part in persuading Cape Colony to consider a 
contribution towards the Imperial Navy, was evi- 

dently somewhat dismayed on receiving the news of Sir Gordon 
Sprigg’s precipitancy. An extract from its issue of July 14th shows 
how completely the Cape Premier has exceeded his instructions, 
and what a mischievous folly he committed on his historic visit 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty. It is much to be re- 
gretted that it did not occur to Mr. Goschen before making his 
emotional declaration to ask his visitor for his authority to pledge 
Cape Colony. We suppose it is too much to suggest that an 
Imperial statesman should be aw cowrant of the principal pro- 
ceedings of the leading Parliaments of Greater Britain. The Cape 
Times discussed the news which sent the British nation into a state 
of delirious joy in these cool and critical terms. It is, be it remem- 
bered, a supporter of Sir Gordon Sprigg so long as it can’t 
have Mr. Rhodes :—“On another page the cartoonist suggests a 
humorous side of the play that Sir Gordon Sprigg is making in 
London with the Navy Vote. To be sure, Mr. Innes is not the man 
to mind the Premier ‘ spreading himself’ on the strength of his, 
Mr. Innes’s, motion—so long as the plan gets carried out. On the 
practical side it is easy to imagine how Mr. Goschen came to give 
the impression of our cable of yesterday—the impression that the 
Cape Premier had made a definite promise where he was only em- 
powered to ‘confer, and a promise, too,implying a cool million of 
money. All that Sir Gordon had done, no doubt, in ‘ confer- 
ring’ at the Admiralty, was to point out the suggestions which 
found favour with various speakers in the debate on Mr. Innes’s 
motion.” ‘The writer urges that the Cape should pay the interest 
on the “construction cost of a ship.” At the rate the Home 
Government borrows at that would mean, for a cruiser, about £12,000 
per annum and for an “ ironclad,” £25,000. And he adds :—“ Even 
with rebels, and rinderpest, and railway shrinkage, neither sum is 
one which can frighten any colonist who really recognizes our debt 
to the fleet. The Australian Colonies only paid down the interest 
—or part interest and part upkeep—of their temporarily localized 
squadron; they did not find a lump sum. This colony will better 
their example by avoiding the localizing blunder, which will not be 
repeated by Australasia. But we hope our Cape statesmen will 
prove as bold when they come back as they have been in England.” 
That puts the matter very plainly. Sir Gordon Sprigg has acted 
without authority, but there is some chance of the Cape Par- 
liament fulfilling his promise, or a part of it. He has clearly not 


place side by side with those sister ships, paid for by the British taxpayer, which 
many of you have seen at Spithead. 


No conditions attach to it ; it is a free gift 
intended to add to the power of the British Empire.” 
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assisted the cause of Imperial Defence in South Africa. We hope 
he has not jeopardized it. On the whole one would prefer to be in 
the shoes of any of the other Colonial Premiers rather than in 
those of Sir Gordon Sprigg. 


We alluded last month to the Report of “the 

a grtings seen Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
British South Africa,” as it is technically termed, 

although it has confined its labours, which are now declared to be 
closed, to a singularly inept investigation of the Raid. Its proceed- 
ings throughout have Veen susceptible of severe criticism, and have 
finally dispelled the delusion that a self-constituted group of politi- 
cians can successfully usurp judicial functions. Almost every 
sitting of the Committee has exhibited incapacity, inconsistency, 
or pusilanimity, and its work has detracted not a little from the 
credit of the House of Commons. To the plain man the Committee 
appeared to have no fear of the smaller wrong-doers, and to be 
almost ferocious in dealing with witnesses tendering unpopular 
evidence, while it was uncommonly meek in the presence of big 
delinquents. This is a hard saying of such really upright, dutiful, 
and public-spirited men as most of those composing the Committee 
are, but one has to recognize that South African controversy has a 
curiously disturbing effect on some of the best political minds. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that the quiet thinking people 
who stay at home, and don’t write letters to the newspapers or 
necessarily derive their inspiration from leading articles, were 
thoroughly disgusted by the public proceedings of this Select Com- 
mittee. Their opinion carries weight in the long-run, but, as both 
parties on the Committee seemed equally blameworthy, no serious 
political punishment is likely to be inflicted. The Opposition 
originally insisted that the judicial duty of investigating the Raid 
should be undertaken by the House of Commons, and the Govern- 
ment acquiesced on the ground that in a non-party business the 
other side ought to be consulted as to procedure. This was a very 
unfortunate concession, which makes the Ministry responsible for 
the tribunal whose vagaries have astonished everyone throughout 
the past Session. Anyhow, a House of Commons committee is 
now rated at its proper worth, and that is asmall merey for which 
one must be thankful. It seems even to have been borne in upon 
the Committee itself that it was not a success, for it hastily dis- 
banded itself when about to approach the subject of the adminis- 
tration of the Chartered Company—a question on which Members 
of Parliainent ought to be capable of forming an intelligent opinion. 
Still, to have got rid of it is something, though its closure be- 
fore unearthing the final batch of telegrams from Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris to Mr. Rhodes was most unlucky, as it has given sus- 
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picious and unscrupulous people a pretext for making a number of 
sinister suggestions which are as groundless now as they have been 
at any time since “ revelations” began. 


The missing cablegrams would no doubt have 

Mr. ss shown that the promoters and instigators of the 
CHAMBERUATNe “Raid made unlawful use of the Colonial Secretary's 
name, but that would not have carried the matter any farther, for 
similar documents had already been produced without influencing 
a Committee which it must always be remembered contained 
some of Mr. Chamberlain’s bitterest political opponents. Had 
he been implicated in the attack on the Transvaal he would 
necessarily have retired from public life, to the keen satisfaction 
of at least half-a-dozen of his colleagues on the Committee, who 
would have felt that their own chances of cutting some figure 
in politics were materially improved thereby. He is a hard, 
unsparing fighter, who excites vindictive antagonism. When 
such a man is declared by political opponents to be innocent 
of a particular charge you may be sure the charge is groundless. 
We are far from assenting to all the opinions expressed by Mr. 
Chamberlain on South African questions, but we believe he had 
no more foreknowledge of the Raid than the present writer, 
and the fact that the promoters of the plot should have used 
his name in order to precipitate it, does not weigh with us any 
more than it did with the Committee. It was an obvious card 
to play. The test question is: What did Mr. Chamberlain do 
when he first heard that Dr. Jameson had started? Did he 
hold his hand to see whether the Raid would be successful, as he 
would certainly have done had he been “ in the know ?” The whole 
world is aware that the one redeeming feature of this miserable 
business was the splendid vigour and promptitude with which 
Mr. Chamberlain repudiated the Raid, outlawed the raiders, and 
saved the honour of England. The most conclusive vindication 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct is unwittingly supplied by Mr. 
Rhodes himself. Being identified with the Raid, he was furious 
when the Colonial Secretary repudiated it, and despatched the 
following cablegram, which has only come to light during the 
later stages of the enquiry and has not received the prominence 


it deserves in the press :— 
No. 1,556. 
«* To Telamones (Miss Shaw). 
** Cape Town, 30th December, 1895, 

“ Inform Chamberlain that I shall get through all right if he supports me ; that 
he must not send cable (repudiating the raid) like he sent to High Commissioner 
in South Africa. To-day the crux is, I will win and South Afriea will belong to 
England. 


* C. J. Rhodes, 
(Signature of sender) ‘‘ F. R. Harris, for C. J. Rhodes, Premier,” 
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This telegram shows Mr. Rhodes to have been heart and soul with 
the Raid ab initio, while he recognized the Colonial Secretary as 
its most formidable opponent. 


While the sittings of the Committee were calcu- 
lated to bring it into contempt, and invited the 
strictures we have referred to, it must be admitted 
that the report has done something to save the situation. It was 
on the whole reasonable and outspoken, and was at any rate an 
agreeable surprise to those who had followed the prior proceedings. 
Its findings may be summarized as follows :— 


THE 
FINDINGS. 


I. Great discontent arising from the grievances of the Uitlanders 
had existed in Johannesburg previous to the invasion. 

II. Whatever justification there might have been to Johannes- 
burgers to act, there was none for a person in Mr. Rhodes’ 
position to foment and support such a revolution. For though 
Dr. Jameson “ went in” without Mr. Rhodes’ authority, it was 
always contemplated that he should co-operate with the revolu- 
tion. 

III. Mr. Rhodes committed “grave breaches of duty to those to 
whom he owed allegiance” by deceiving the High Commis- 
sioner, representing the Imperial Government ; by concealing 
his views from his colleagues in the Colonial Ministry and 
from the Board of the Chartered Company. He also “ led his 
subordinates to believe that his plans were approved by his 
superiors.” 

IV. Mr. Beit was a large contributor to the revolutionary move- 
ment, and is responsible for its consequences. He and Mr. 
Maguire were the only Directors of the Chartered Company 
(examined by the Committee) who “had cognizance of Mr. 
Rhodes’ plans.” 

V. There is not the slightest evidence implicating the High Com- 
missioner ; on the contrary, there was a conspiracy to keep all 
information from him; for their part in this conspiracy Sir 
Graham Bower and Mr. Newton are censured. 

VI. Neither the Secretary of State for the Colonies nor any of the 
officials of the Colonial Office received any information which 

made them, or should have made them or any of them, awure 
of the plot during its development. 

VII. “ An absolute and unqualified condemnation of the Raid and 
the plans which made it possible” is recorded. It has caused 
“for the time being grave injury to British influence in South 
Africa.” 

We dissent from two of these findings, as it has never been made 

clear that there was great popular discontent at Johannesburg, 
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though undoubtedly there was great discontent among the 
capitalists---it was a class rather than a mass movement, and it is 
doubtful how far their grievances stirred the masses. Secondly, 
we dissent from the view which distinguishes between Dr. Jameson 
and Mr. Rhodes in responsibility for the actual Raid. Mr. Rhodes’ 
¢ vblegram to Miss Shaw (30th December, 1895)—* Inform Chamber- 
lain that J shall get through all right if he supports me ”—shows 
that it was “ Mr. Rhodes’ Raid” quite as much as Dr. Jameson’s. 
The effort to throw the blame for a fiasco on to the subordinate has 


always appeared to us as one of the meanest parts of a thoroughly 
mean business. 


At the end of July the House of Commons debated 

MR. STANHOPE'S the conduct of its South African Committee on 
MOTION. < ‘ 

a motion from the Radical benches, proposed by 
Mr. Philip Stanhope, condemning “its inconclusive action and 
report,” and especially its failure to report Mr. Hawksley (Mr. 
Rhodes’ solicitor) to the House on his refusal to produce copies of 
certain telegrams which were admittedly in his possession, and 
demanding that Mr. Hawksley be ordered to attend at the bar of 
the House upon an appointed day “and then and there produce 
the aforesaid telegrams.” The only effect of carrying the latter 
part of this motion would have been to punish another of Mr. 
Rhodes’ subordinates for carrying out the great man’s orders; for, 
as the House well knew, Mr. Hawksley would have attended at the 
bar, have declined to produce the documents, and have been 
imprisoned for an indefinite period. Mr. Hawksley had told the 
Jommittee “Mr. Rhodes adheres to his decision to refuse the 
production of the telegrams,” and the report adds, “It became 
necessary, therefore, for the Committee to consider the course 
which they should pursue. It cannot reasonably be doubted, 
having regard to the use already made of these telegrams, that 
they would have been produced to your Committee if their 
contents could in any way have relieved either Mr. Rhodes or his 
subordinates from the responsbility now attaching to them. Your 
Committee deemed that the consideration of their report should 
not be delayed on account of the non-production of these 
telegrams by the person principally interested in their publication; 
nor did they think that a knowledge of these telegrams was in any 
way essential to the completion of their enquiry. On the other 
hand, the telegrams could not have been obtained without great 
delay. The person against whom proceedings should probably have 
been taken to compel their production was, in the opinion of your 
Committee, not Mr. Hawksley, but Mr. Rhodes, by whose order 
they were withheld. Mr. Rhodes was in South Africa, and to have 
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delayed until his presence could have been procured would have 
involved such a loss of time as would have made it impossible 
to report upon the Raid during the present Session of Parliament, 
a matter which appeared to your Committee, in the interests of 
South Africa, of such urgent and primary importance that all 
other considerations must yield to it. They, therefore, determined 
to close the evidence in order that they might report to the House 
on the Raid before the end of the Session.” That is, we think, a 
fair and reasonable answer to the last part of Mr. Stanhope’s 
motion, though we quite feel the weight of the plea that a 
postponement which would have finally silenced calumny would 
have been worth the price, and that the Committee should have 
left their proceedings open until Mr. Rhodes could be summoned 
from South Africa. At the same time the crushing indictment 
of Mr. Rhodes’ conduct in withholding the telegrains which we have 
quoted from the Committee’s Report ipso fucto disposes of the 
absurd allegations as to the contents of the missing telegrams so 
impudently circulated by Mr. Rhodes’ partisans. Some of Mr. 
Rhodes’ wiser South African friends have been urging him to make 
a clean breast of it, even at the eleventh hour, but he will probably 
elect to suppress the missing batch of documents so as to enable 
his agents here to sustain the fiction that they are withheld for 
“reasons of State.” However, the Committee’s observations will 
sterilise this imputation on the State. 


We can only refer cursorily to the speeches 
delivered during the debate in the House of 
Commons—those of Sir William Harcourt, the 
Leader of the Opposition, and Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, being the most important. Sir William Harcourt is a trained 
lawyer, and has for the last ten years been a rancorous opponent 
of Mr. Chamberlain. His exoneration of the Colonial Office of all 
complicity in the Raid must appeal irresistibly to all fair-minded, 
or we may say, sane critics. In defending the action of the 
Committee in publishing its report without any further delays, 
Sir William Harcourt spoke very plainly and cogently. “In my 
opinion it was of infinite consequence, both abroad, at the Cape, 
and in this country, that the Committee should come to definite 
conclusions on the subject of the Raid, and should come to them 
this Session. That was of consummate importance in my opinion. It 
would never have done to have left the matter with which the 
Committee dealt hung up till next February.” Sir William Har- 
court conclusively dealt with the case on the missing telegrams. 
He pointed out that they could not in any case have carried the 
matter any further. “But if you got these telegrams to-morrrow, 
11* 


THE 
DEBATE, 
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and if they contained all that the most malignant mind could 
suggest—if I found that Mr. Harris had telegraphed to Mr. Rhodes, 
saying: “I went yesterday to Mr. Chamberlain, I told him all 
about it, and he approved of it altogether,” and if the Colonial 
Secretary and Lord Selborne said that nothing of the kind took 
place, I, who have seen the witnesses, should believe the Colonial 
Secretary. But if any further confirmation were wanted—which 
I do not want—I would find it in the conduct of the Colonial 
Secretary when the Raid took place. Is it possible that any man 
who had been a party and an accomplice in these transactions 
could have acted upon the spur of the moment as the Colonial 
Secretary acted? There is no jury in the country who would 
believe it possible. I say there is not the smallest ground upon 
which the Committee were entitled to entertain a doubt upon 
that subject, having regard to the character of the evidence and 
the character of the witnesses who were before them. These tele- 
grams, those which were produced and those which were not pro- 
duced, were all of a piece with the whole of the rest of the trans- 
actions. You remember how the letter about the women and 
children was dealt with ; how it was obtained upon one pretence 
and used for another ; how the very men who were parties to these 
other telegrams dealt with the letter which was not to be published, 
which was not to be used, as the men who signed it said, except 
for two purposes—to deceive the Chartered Company, and to 
beguile the officers. All this will give you a specimen of the manner 
in which these men behaved. Take the case of Lord Rosmead. 
They go and talk with him, and then they say that they believe 
that if there is a revolution Lord Rosmead will act on their side. 
They endeavoured to deal with the Colonial Office as they en- 
deavoured to deal with Lord Rosmead. The whole thing was of 
a piece from the beginning to the end. Now they go and 
mutter these things about to deceive the unwary.” Mr. Leonard 
Courtney followed with an independent and forcible speech in 
condemnation of the vulnerable conduct of the Committee, but 
he prefaced his attack with the remark: “I hope there is no 
Member in the House who doubts the honour of my right hon. 
friend, the Colenial Secretary. I acquit him. Iam ready to use 
any other word that will more amply express my faith in the 
Colonial Secretary as having been entirely free from any knowledge 
or complicity in the intentions or designs of Jameson or Rhodes in 
South Africa.” Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, who is no friend of 
Mr. Chamberlain, reminded the House that : “ There was one general 
fact that had escaped notice, and that was that the Colonial Secre- 
tary a few days after he had seen the letters (the missing messages 
form Harris to Rhodes) himself, in an official letter in which he 
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returned them, directed this to be stated, that “ he himself had no 
personal objection whatever to their publication.” Therefore, in 


those circumstances, it seemed to the Committee that it was most 
undesirable to wait any further.” 


Towards the close of his speech,Sir Henry Campbell 
A Warninc. Bannerman said a few impressive words which one 
may hope our statesmen will take to heart :—*And 
now a word with regard to the graver question of the policy to 
be pursued in future. Surely Parliament and her Majesty’s 
Government had learnt a lesson from what had occurred. The 
Government must have learnt how dangerous it was to entrust 
the administration of a great territory to a trading company, or 
rather not to a trading company, but to a speculative financial 
company with administrative powers. They had learnt how 
readily such powers might be abused, and how necessary was the 
close supervision of the impartial Imperial authority.” 


Mr. Chamberlain made one of the most brilliant 

Waa A om speeches of the Session which greatly stirred the 
ACTION.” House of Commons. After discussing the diffi- 
culties under which the Committee had laboured, 

and his own invidious and unsought position as a member of it, he 
made a personal appeal to the House of Commons which goes home 
to all who have followed the events of the last year and a half :— 


‘“«The House of Commcns is a generous and fair-minded assembly ; and I think 
I am entitled to ask their sympatiy in the position in which I have been for nearly 
18 months now. I have been placed in charge of a most important department at 
a most important time. Every moment, during the last 18 months, all my avail- 
able time has been taken up in considering those difficult and complicated questions 
which have arisen in South Africa, I have had to negotiate with the Government 
of the Transvaal, and to consider the position of this country in connection with 
other countries. During the whole of that time, in all my negotiations and in 
everything, I have been embarrassed, hampered, and burdened by all that is con- 
nected with this enquiry—by the rumours which have been in the air, by the 
charges which have been made, not indeed by any responsible persons, but which 
have been perpetually repeated again and again, and as soon as one has been 
destroyed, another has sprung up from the earth to confront me. I rejoice in this 
discussion ; and I hope that at all events from this time I may speak and deal with 
my work as a free man, and not be confined any longer by the necessity of con- 
sidering that there are still matters to be enquired into before I can either speak 
or act. In the present debate I observe—and I am thankful for the consideration 
—that every speaker, whether on this side of the House or the other, not only has 
refrained from accusing me, but has distinctly relieved me from accusation.” 


Mr. Chamberlain met his “ anonymous assailants” in the following 
passage :— 


** My answer to these anonymous assailants is not in anything Ican say. If 
they do not believe anything that I said before the Committee they wil] not 
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believe what I say now. My answer is my action. What happened when the 
Raid took place, when the suggestion was made to me that the Raid might take 
place? At that moment I could have no knowledge of what would be the success 
of the Raid. Many persons about me thought it would be successful, that the 
revolution in Johannesburg would be successful, and that the assistance 
that would come to it would add to its suecess. [had before me what 
is now known as the ‘women and children letter,’ which expressed the fear that 
English women and children were in danger in Johannesburg. I had no reason 
whatever to doubt the authenticity of that letter ; and I did not know, and none 
of my advisers knew, that the thing contemplated in that letter might not take 
place. 1 had the advice of many persons—I am not speaking officially—interested 
in South Africa, who called upon me to hold my hand, and I had 
every excuse for holding my hand. I was alone in London; I had no 
communication with my colleagues; I had to act at a moment’s notice ; 
and I did act in spite of all the temptations to refrain, in spite of the doubts in my 
own mind, because I felt that the act of Dr. Jameson was wrong, and therefore I 
felt as a Minister of the Crown that I was bound to repudiate it. Is that consis- 
tent with these scandalous accusations ? It is impossible to suppose, if you think 
me such a fool, that any English Minister could be such a knave as to do what is 
attributed to me, that I could have taken this step by myself and in the cireum- 
stances described to the House, if I had known about it, was myself a party to the 
Raid, and approved the policy of which the Raid was a part. That is the state of 
the case ; and Iam content to rest it there, and I have been always so content.” 


We feel sure that at any rate the Colonial readers 


ane i will tolerate another lengthy extract from Mr. 
ELEGRAMS 


Contain. Chamberlain’s speech, as they have probably heard 

of the mendacious accusations that have been in- 

vented and propagated in the supposed interests of Mr. Rhodes. 

They will consequently be interested in the actual words of the 
Colonial Secretary with regard to the missing telegrams :— 


** The hon. member for Burnley (Mr. Stanhope) expressed his great surprise that I 
was perfectly indifferent to these telegrams. SoTam. What nonsense this attempt 
is to persuade the public that there is some great secret in them! Ihave seen some 
most ridiculous statements about the telegrams. I have seen the telegrams myself, 
and on the first occasion on which the matter was discussed in the Committee I in- 
formed my colleagues that I had seen the telegrams. The majority of those telegrams 
have been produced, They were not selected, and it is not that there have 
been selected telegrams kept back. No; they were a sample from the bulk, and 
it was the bulk which was produced before the Committee. What were the tele- 
grams which were produced? They were compromising telegrams. There is no 
doubt about that. They were telegrams from parties in this country to persons in 
South Africa which implied the complicity of the Colonial Office. So do afew of the 
telegrams—they area very few, so far as my recollection goes ; but I have no doubt 
that among those which were not seen there are also telegrams implying the com- 
plicity of the Colonial Office. What then? You have to believe my statement or 
the statement of those telegrams. But bear this in mind. These telegrams are 
only statements, only reports of conversations. I have been long enough in public 
life to know this—that when you have a conversation with any man, and each party 
makes his own report of the conversation it is almost impossible that those two 
reports should agree. In this case there was a special reason why they should not 
agree, because we at the Colonial Office were conducting the conversation with one 
object in our minds—to secure a proper arrangement for the transfer of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate which had been promised by our predecessors to the 
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Chartered Company, and we were full of the objects which we had in view— 
namely, the securing for the chiefs Khama, Bathoen, and Sebele proper terms with 
the Chartered Company ; and our discussions, which lasted for hours and hours, 
were occupied almost entirely with the discussion of the details of this transfer. 
That was what our minds were full of, and it is possible that the vague hints, the 
guarded allusions which are said to have been dropped in the course of the con- 
versation passed entirely unperceived by us. I say that without charging the 
other persons who took part in the conversation with falsehood or deliberate fraud, 
I do not doubt the word of Dr. Harris that in respect of this conversation he made 
a guarded allusion. All I can say is that he did not attempt, did not profess to 
give the exact words of that guarded allusion. He said that he said ‘something 
of this sort.’ I pointed out to the Committee that ‘something of this sort’ was a 
very vague term, and with a slight alteration of the words he might have said 
exactly what he says he said ; and although it meant a great deal to him it meant 
nothing to us. Whatever those telegrams contained they are not evidence against 
the Colonial Office. The two parties had totally different objects, totally different 
thoughts in their minds, and it is quite possible there might have been some ex- 


pression on the one side or the other without assuming either side was deliberately 
lying.” 


In the course of his speech, Mr. Chamberlain 

Mr. Cuamper- suddenly startled the House of Commons by pro- 
Mn Ruopes, ouncing, if not a panegyric, at any rate a palliation 
of Mr. Rhodes :—‘*The Committee have in the 

strongest language condemned the Raid and condemned Mr. 
Rhodes. . . lagreed with it substantially. . . But as to one 
thing I am perfectly convinced—that, while the fault of Mr. 
Rhodes is about as great a fault as a politician or a statesman can 
commit, there has been nothing proved—and, in my opinion, there 
exists nothing—which affects Mr. Rhodes’ personal position as a 
man of honour. It is said by some members who take a different 
view that he deceived this person and that person. That is 
perfectly true; but that is part of the original offence. If a man 
goes into a revolution he may be right or he may be wrong. In 
this case Mr. Rhodes was wrong. But if a man goes into a revolu- 
tion it follows on as a matter of course that he must deceive other 
people. He cannot proclaim his intention on the house-tops. 
There has been a good deal of talk about the Italian patriots. It 
has been universally admitted that no proper comparison can be 
made between Mr. Rhodes and them. In that I agree; but, at all 
events, let us bear in mind that Garibaldi and Cavour and other 
patriots—whom we all agree were patriots—they all deceived 
everybody. It was an absolute impossibility—it was a military 
necessity—that they could do no other.” This is generally 
admitted to be a deplorable pronouncement to come from a man in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s position. It would be difficult to conceive any- 
thing more dishonourable—using words in the ordinary sense— 
than Mr. Rhodes’ conduct throughout the whole of the Transvaal 
transaction, while the doctrine of deception as laid down by the 
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Colonial Secretary is as mischievous as the analogy is fallacious. 
What are Mr. Chamberlain’s subordinates throughout the British 
Empire to make of such sentiments? All brilliant speakers are 
liable to be carried away in the course of a parliamentary triumph 
such as Mr. Chamberlain was enjoying when he uttered this 
disastrous passage, which we attribute to the impulse and excite- 
ment of the moment rather than to deliberate forethought. 
Mr. Chamberlain has such political genius that when he lapses 
into an indiscretion he is at once credited with some sinister 
purpose, whereas he is as impulsive as other men, and owes a good 


deal of his power and popularity to this thoroughly human 
characteristic. 


Tin Care bart from the declaration that Mr. Rhodes’ 
Premier's View. honour is unspotted by his nefarious scheme “ to 
win the Transvaal for England,” as his admirers 
prefer to regard it, or “to grab the Rand for goldless Rhodesia,” 
as some of his critics term it, Mr. Chamberlain spoke throughout 
in an exceedingly gingerly way of Mr. Rhodes. He dismissed the 
idea of his prosecution or of his removal from the Privy Council 
as dangerous and absurd, and there is a great deal to be said 
against taking either of these steps now. But could not Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Beit have been indicted last year, when their 
subordinates and tools were tried and punished? In support of 
present leniency the Colonial Secretary was able to quote a letter 
he had received from Mr. Rhodes’ successor in the Cape Premier- 
ship, Sir Gordon Sprigg, saying :— 

“With respect to Mr. Rhodes, it is my belief that he still retains to a large 
extent the popularity he has enjoyed in South Africa for some years. Speaking for 
the Cape Colony I should say that a vast majority of the English population 
support him strongly, and I doubt whether more than half of even the Dutch 
population are really opposed to him. I observe that a notice of motion has been 
given for the removal of his name from the Privy Council. I am convinced that 
such action would not be favourably viewed in the Cape Colony. It would 
indicate a vindictive feeling, and that feeling is certainly not entertained by 
many persons in the Cape Colony. Of course everyone there recognizes that a wrong 
has been done and punishment must follow as a matter of course. But Mr. 
Rhodes’ punishment has been great. He has lost, for the time at least, the great 
position that he held. The public generally see and understand that, but what 
they do not know is the terrific force of the blow that he has received. That can 
only be measured by those who like myself have been intimately associated with 
him. We would say, ‘Do not strike him down to the earth,’ But there is 
something beyond this. Mr. Rhodes has rendered great services to the Empire 
in South Africa—services so extraordinary that they should be regarded as a 
set-off against the one wrong he has committed. That will be the verdict of 
history, and that, I am convinced, would be the judgment of the majority of the 
people of the Cape Colony if a poll were taken on the question to-day. The 
desire is that the errors of the past should be forgotten, and that Mr. Rhodes 
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should be cheered and encouraged in the great work he has undertaken in the 
interior of South Africa, so that he may be able to offer the fruits of his labour 
as a rich atonement for his past offences.” 


This letter is interesting because, whether it 
represents the real facts as to Cape feeling or 
not—and we rather distrust Sir Gordon Sprigg 
as a mouthpiece of Cape Colony—it undoubtedly represents 
the facts that have determined the Government’s attitude towards 
Mr. Rhodes. We do not share Mr. Courtney’s extreme sensitiveness 
as to foreign opinion, which usually means hostile press opinion, 
but there are undoubtedly well-wishers of Great Britain all over 
the world who have been somewhat dismayed by “ the extraordinary 
tolerance,” as they call it, of the Imperial Government towards 
Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Company, and wonder what it all 
means. Though we think the quality of mercy has been 
strained in this case, we can understand the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and we think it can be made plain at any rate to critics in 
Greater Britain. The relations between the Imperial Government 
and the self-governing Colonies are, as this year can eloquently 
testify, on a firm footing of friendship. This friendship is founded 
on freedom: the great Daughter Nations over sea are as free as 
air, and the Mother Country wisely abstains from all interference 
with them, and knows that pressure from her is invariably resented, 
This has been the burden of innumerable speeches from the visiting 
Premiers, of whom, but for the Raid, Mr. Rhodes would have been 
one and not the least conspicuous. He has still a large following 
at the Cape, and many think he may eventually become Premier 
again. The Imperial Government does not consider itself strong 
enough in these days to prosecute and punish Premiers and ex- 
Premiers, or even leading Colonial statesmen, who have committed 
what their followers regard as political offences. It would be difti- 
cult to conceive the circumstances under which Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
of Canada or Mr. Reid of New South Wales would be summoned 
to take their chance before a British tribunal without an over- 
whelming mandate from their own people. Or supposing Mr. 
Hofmeyr had got up a raid against Natal—could he have been 
tried in London? Cape Colony has never manifested any desire 
through its Parliament to have Mr. Rhodes prosecuted, nor has it 
shown any inclination to try him locally. “If we seek to punish 
Rhodes we run the risk of losing South Africa,” that is how the 
matter has presented itself to many home statesmen who hate 
the raid quite as much as the Cape Dutch do. We believe they 
overrate Mr. Rhodes’ backing in South Africa, and we think the 
Imperial Government could for once have tackled an ex-Premier, 
but there is at least a plausible case for their policy. 
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Mr. Chamberlain maintained that “if a great 

— meres a majority of the people of South Africa are in 

“one. favour of Mr. Rhodes the whole of South Africa is 
in favour of the continuance of the Chartered 
Company until such time as Rhodesia can be made an independent 
and self-governing State.” Consequently the Charter will not be 
cancelled, but there will be stricter control of the Company by the 
Imperial Government, and we are to expect to see some form of re- 
constitution to effect this purpose. The government of Rhodesia 
is, in our humble judgment, a question entirely within the discre- 
tion of the Imperial Government, and however large a majority of 
the inhabitants of Capetown are in favour of retaining the Com- 
pany at Buluwayo, which must be nearly 2,000 niles away, it 
would be wiser in the face of the Chartered Company’s record to 
convert its great territory into a Crown colony with as little delay 
as possible. Sir Richard Martin, the thoroughly competent and 
independent Imperial officer to whom the command of the 
Chartered Company’s forces was transferred after the Raid last 
year, drew up a report on the administration of the Company six 
months ago, at the request of the Colonial Office. {[t now makes 
a tardy appearance. Our readers must examine the original for 
themselves.* Sir Richard Martin was specially instructed to report 
on four points: (1) The Labour question. (2) The cattle question. 
(3) The alleged concession to Mr. Homan. (4) The cause of the 
rebellion. His report is an unequivocal condemnation of the Com- 
pany on all these points, and had it been in the hands of Members 
of Parliament prior to the debate we cannot believe that Mr. 
Chamberlain would have been so easily able to throw upon “ South 
African opinion” the responsibility of maintaining a system of 
administration which was the creation of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and for which the Imperial Government, and not “South 
African opinion,” is solely responsible. Sir Richard Martin finds as 
follows :— 

“JT. That compulsory labour did undoubtedly exist in Matabele- 
land, if not in Mashonaland, and was procured by the various native 
commissioners for the Government (i.¢., the Chartered Company), 
mining companies, and private persons either through the indunas 
(native heads of villages), or by force. 

“II. The Company made a ‘fatal mistake’ in claiming all the 
native cattle as their own property after the war, and their action 
caused ‘ widespread discontent and distrust.’ 

“TIT. ‘A decided privilege was granted to Mr. Homan to the 
detriment of other traders’ and in conflict with the charter. 


* Report by Sir R. E. Martin on the native administration of the British South 
Africa Company. Price ls Can be ordered through any bookseller. 
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“TV. The causes of the rebellion were (w) the fact that the 
Matabele had never been thoroughly subdued, (b) the labour 
regulations, (¢) the cattle regulations, («/) rinderpest and slaughter 
of the cattle. ‘The withdrawal of the police by Dr. Jameson, 
though not actually a cause, afforded the opportunity for a 
rising.’” 


— There has been a serious rising of the tribes in the 
Bg sce Tochi and Swat Valleys, requiring the despatch of 
a considerable force of troops. In the various en- 
counters which have taken place we have invariably dispersed the 
insurgents with great loss, General Sir Bindon Blood being in com- 
mand of the British troops. While making a reconnaissance on 
the 17th he found the Swatis strongly entrenched behind sangars 
and in rifle-pits. They maintained a steady fire as the column ad- 
vanced to the attack, but the entrenchments were carried with 
great dash, and the tribesmen took to flight. During their pursuit 
by the cavalry Lieutenant R. T. Greaves was carried by his horse, 
which had bolted, into the midst of the enemy, and was killed, 
while Lieutenant H. L. 8. Maclean of the Guides was mortally 
wounded while gallantly attempting to recover his comrade’s body. 
The conspiracy of revolt is of a far-reaching character, and the 
worst news is that the Afridis, our loyal custodians of the Khyber 
Pass for many years, have joined in the revolt. This tribe inhabits 
the lower and easternmost spurs of the Safed Koh range to the 
west and south of the Peshawur district, including the Bazar and 
Bara Valleys. The Orakzais are also engaged, their fighting strength 
being estimated at 20,000. It appears that in the ranks of the 
enemy are a number of refugee mutineers from the Indian army, 
who, therefore, have some military knowledge, but no alarm is 
apprehended as to the ultimate success of the troops engaged in 
quelling the insurrection. An army of 37,000 strong has been 
massed within striking distance of the border; 7,300 men were 
posted in the Tochi Valley, 12,000 in the Swat Valley, 5,500 at 
Rawal Pindi, and 2,000 in reserve at Peshawur and Kotel. The 
Ameer of Afghanistan has disclaimed having had any hand in the 
insurrection, and has issued a firman forbidding his subjects to join 
the tribesmen. 


Mr. Ernest Beckett, M.P., who about a year ago, in 
company with Sir John Dickson-Poynder, M.P., 
rode along the entire North-west frontier of India 
from Quetta to Peshawur, and who heard the opinions of all the 
ablest and most experienced frontier offcers and officials, has 
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written an instructive and suggestive letter to The Times, from 
which the following passages are taken :— 


‘* The risings in the Tochi and Swat valleys are easily accounted for and have 
no special significance. In the first place, fighting is the only amusement the 
frontier tribes have to fall back upon to save their dreary lives in those arid and 
barren mountains from absolute monotony and misery. Most of them dwell in 
holes in the earth, or in huts that are no better than holes, subsistence is 
extremely difficult, and life, either their own or anyone else’s, has no charm or 
value in their eyes. The great majority of the Pathans have been murderers and 
marauders from time immemorial, and as the Pathan is to the ordinary man so is 
the Waziri to the ordinary Pathan. A more villainous mixture of the worst 
elements of human nature it would be hard to discover, The treacherous attack 
on our troops in the Tochi was planned and executed by the Waziris, When I 
was there signs of future trouble were not wanting. The telegraph wires were 
frequently cut (always in those regions a bad omen), there were a few cases of 
‘snipeing,’ and a man with the Sub-Commissioner was wounded by an explosion 
of a pistol, which of course Was said to have gone off by accident, Personally, I 
believe that the system in force at the Tochi and throughout the Bannu district 
generally is at the bottom of all the mischief. Along the frontier two systems 
are working side by side, with very different results ; and to me it seemed that in 
many cases the worst system was in danger of supplanting the better. For want 
of better names I may call the two systems the rough-and-ready system and the 
law-court system, The first system was that of Sir Robert Sandeman, and it 
gained for us Baluchistan and for him the hearts and confidence of the tribes. The 
first thing he did was to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the tiibes he 
had vo deal with, and he distributed justice and settled their disputes on the spot 
in accordance with their manners and customs, their prejudices and peculiarities, 
He understood them and knew that to rule them successfully two things are 
necessary—a bag of gold and a big stick, the former to be laid out sparingly, the 
latter to be laid on freely. . In Baluchistan his system is still followed and is 
attended with suecess. Dut in parts of the Punjab men of law have taken the 
place of men of action, and theirs is a policy of statutes and sugar. The tribes are 
to be conciliated, the big stick is to be laid aside, they are to be won by concessions 
and smooth words, and justice is to be administered on the newest principles of the 
Calcutta Law Courts. The result was certain. And now troops have to be sent Lo 
correct the misapprehensions that are due to the lawyers. 

**T will say one word as to the other important point which has been raised— 
viz., the attitude of the Mahomedans towards the Sultan and towards the British 
Government, The Mahomedans of the north-west do not consider that they owe 
any allegiance to the Sultan, but as he and his subjects are their co-religionists 
undoubtedly they feel a large amount of sympathy with him and them, and view 
his victories over the infidel with considerable satisfaction. In the event of a war 
between England and the Sultan their sympathies would be divided, and, though 
they might not take the extreme step of combining to overthrow our authority by 
force, there would be always a certainty of disaffection and a danger of revolt,” 


or 


